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PREFACE 

This  book  is  written  for  two  classes  of  people :  for  those, 
first,  who  do  not  know  the  games  represented,  and  who, 
either  as  teachers,  players,  officials,  or  spectators,  want  a 
clear,  working  description ;  and,  second,  for  those  who  do 
know  the  games,  but  who  need  a  ready  reference,  clearly 
classified,  to  rules  and  information  for  all  parts  of  the  play. 

The  usual  official  rules  of  an  athletic  game  are  far  from 
a  description  of  the  game,  and  most  descriptive  literature 
on  the  subject  is  lacking  in  the  definiteness  of  rules.  The 
present  volume  aims  to  combine  these  two  elements  — 
descriptive  and  technical  —  in  the  most  practically  usable 
manner;  to  be,  in  short,  an  athletic  Baedeker,  guiding 
clearly  and  briefly  to  the  main  points  of  a  game,  and  giv- 
ing details  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  recognized 
as  such  at  a  glance,  and  used  or  passed  over  as  conven- 
ience dictates. 

To  construct  a  game  from  its  rules  alone  is  almost  an 
impossibiUty.  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  constructive 
information  in  rules  is  that  they  are  mostly  of  a  negative 
character:  they  tell  players  what  not  to  do  far  oftener 
than  they  tell  what  may  be  done,  and  positive  directions 
are  usually  to  be  discovered  only  by  inference.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  descriptive  books  are  prepared  so  ex- 
clusively from  the  viewpoint  of  traditional  usage  that  they 
unconsciously  take  for  granted  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  many  readers  do  not  possess.    T\ve  n^t^j 
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language  is  often  unintelligible,  as  each  game  has  a  dis- 
tinct vocabulary  of  its  own. 

The  range  of  games  here  covered  and  their  treatment 
are  distinctive  of  the  present  volume.  Within  the  two 
covers  are  comprised  all  of  the  major  athletic  games  and 
events  —  in  Division  I,  fifteen  leading  ball  games,  arranged 
in  alphabetic  order,  and  in  Division  II,  track  and  field 
athletics  and  rowing  races ;  each  Division  has  an  opening 
chapter  on  general  athletic  usage  and  procedure.  This 
forms  a  collection  of  practical  and  closely  related  material 
not  before  brought  together.  For  each  game  or  event 
there  is,  for  the  novice  or  spectator,  a  general  description ; 
for  the  player,  a  carefully  classified  grouping  of  rules  and 
directions  according  to  the  logical  divisions  of  the  game  i 
for  players  and  instructors,  coaching  directions  and  a 
selected  bibliography  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  variety 
of  opinion  on  these  matters ;  for  officials,  an  explicit  codi- 
fication of  duties  and  rules  over  which  each  official  has 
jurisdiction;  and  there  are  also  given  typical  records  for 
contestants  of  different  ages  in  track  and  field  events,  and 
for  each  game  official  specifications  and  cost  of  outfit,  and 
a  glossary  of  technical  terms. 

A  greatly  intensified  public  appreciation  of  all  that 
goes  to  the  upbuilding  of  health  is  leading  into  sports 
and  games  many  inexperienced  people  either  as  players, 
instructors,  or  officials;  and  any  one  thrown  much  with 
educational  institutions,  or  playground  workers,  must  ap- 
preciate the  wide  need  for  constructive  playing  directions 
for  athletic  games.  Hundreds  of  people,  both  men  and 
women,  coach  and  officiate  at  games  they  have  never  them- 
selves played,  and  the  ethical  standard  of  sport,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  the  games  in  other  ways,  is  largely  affected 
by  the  knowledge  and  competence  of  such  individuals. 

How  many  spectators,  in  the  throngs  that  crowd  the 
grand  stands,  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  games  they 
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observe  ?  Scores  of  foreigners  and  others  have  to  ask  if 
the  pitcher  and  catcher  in  baseball  are  playing  against  the 
batter  or  with  him,  and  ask  analogoiis  information  about 
other  games. 

Unquestionably,  fair  play  and  honesty  in  athletics  are 
largely  related  to  the  knowledge  which  players  and  officials 
possess  of  the  rules  of  a  game,  yet  it  is  usual  for  both 
to  pick  up  at  random  information  about  rules,  fouls,  and 
general  procedure  —  to  gather  it,  as  all  traditions  are 
gathered,  at  haphazard.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  method,  or  lack  of  method,  either  among 
youthful  athletes,  or  candidates  for  positions  as  playground 
instructors,  can  but  appreciate  the  need  for  a  clear  codifi- 
cation of  directions  for  each  game  or  event.  Clear  in- 
structions cannot  insure  moral  strength  or  will  power  for 
the  enforcement  of  laws ;  but  they  can  remove  the  excuse 
of  ignorance,  which  is  back  of  much  laxity  in  athletic 
procedure. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  thus  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  games,  to  clean,  honest  play,  and  to  a  true 
spirit  of  sportsmanship.  The  writers  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment  that  in  our  American 
athletics  an  importance  is  too  often  placed  on  trophies, 
meets,  and  publicity,  which  overemphasizes  the  element 
of  winning  and  tends  to  exclude  a  wholesome  •  pleasure  in 
the  playing  of  the  games  themselves.  To  have  the  hardi- 
hood and  determination  that  plays  to  win,  is  to  have  some 
of  the  strongest  moral  qualities  which  enter  into  sport  and 
which  it,  in  turn,  should  cultivate ;  but  to  carry  specializa- 
tion and  training  beyond  the  reasonable  limits  of  amateur 
achievement,  is  to  partake  of  the  inherent  nature  of  pro- 
fessionalism, and  that  means  unfair  competition  under 
amateur  standards,  however  strictly  one  may  observe  the 
rules  that  define  the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  which  sepa- 
rates business  and  pleasure  in  sport. 
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Those  who  train  our  youth  in  their  games  have  one  of 
^     the  greatest  of  opportunities  for  cultivating  in  their  pupils 
a  discriminating  moral  sense,  that  will  manifest  itself  not 
only  in  sport,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

December,  1915. 
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ORGANIZED   ATHLETICS 


DEFINITION     OF     ATHLETIC     GAMES  — 

Athletic  games,  like  other  games,  consist  of  a  compe- 
tition in  strength,  speed,  skill,  or  endurance,  pro- 
gressing through  a  regular  mode  of  procedure  until  a 
climax  is  reached  in  which  one  of  the  contestants  wins. 
Athletic  games  differ  from  other  games  in  (i)  always 
calling  for  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  exertion ; 
and  (2)  in  emphasizing  and  equalizing  the  element 
of  competition.  This  equalization  is  accomplished 
through  a  strict  definition  of  procedure  (rules  and 
regulations)  and  a  penalizing  of  their  infringement 
(fouls), l}oth  of  which  measures  are  necessary  to  insure 
equality  in  the  competition. 

Many  forms  of  sport  or  exercise,  such  as  skating, 
sailing,  and  moimtain  climbing,  are  athletic  in  vigor, 
but  (except  in  races)  lack  the  organized  procedure, 
and  the  element  of  contest  or  competition,  that  would 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  games.  Similarly, 
many  games  have  definitely  formulated  rules,  such  as 
active  parlor  games^  cards,  and  checkers,  Wt^a^ck-X^iafc 
vigor  that  would  entitle  them  to  the  term  "  a\)DXfi.\AC? 
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The  two  elements,  vigor  an^istHtt  definition  of  rules, 
are  necessary  for  a  trulyyaihtetic  game. 

The  term  "athl^&ds.?  is  often  used  to  designate 
track  and  field  ev^itts^,  but  is  not  properly  to  be  limited 
to  those  events.  *  Track  games  are  chiefly  running 
races,. -t&p' shorter  distances  usually  being  nm  over 
especi^V' P'^^P^r^d  nmning  tracks;  field  games 
;  wp\  Wmpetitions  in  skill  and  strength,  and  consist 
'•:  diiefly  of  various  kinds  of  jumping  or  vaulting  for 
height  or  distance,  and  of  weight  throwing,  as  of  the 
shot,  hammer,  or  discus. 

Almost  any  strenuous  game  or  competition  may  be 
put  in  the  athletic  class  by  closely  defining  the  regu- 
lations that  will  insure  equal  competition.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  great  ball  games  belong  to  the  athletic 
class. 

COACHING :  TRAINING.  —  Athletic  games  re- 
quire much  practice  to  develop  and  strengthen  heart, 
lungs,  muscular  power  or  neuro-muscular  skill.  In- 
deed, such  games  are  largely  a  test  of  these  powers. 
For  some  time  immediately  preceding  important 
meets  or  games,  players  should  take  up  systematic 
practice  ("go  into  training")-  This  training  often 
includes,  besides  a  program  of  physical  exercise,  a 
special  hygienic  regimen  for  diet,  sleep,  bathingf  etc. 
No  one  can  remain  long  at  this  highest  point  of  phy^si- 
cal  eflftciency,  a  falling  off  of  power  occurring  soon 
after  this  highest  point  is  reached.  Such  deteriora- 
tion is  called  getting  stale.  The  skill  or  wisdom 
of  a  trainer  consists  largely  in  getting  his  team  to  its 
hisrbest  point  of  eflftciency  at  just  the  right  time  for  a 
competitive  event. 
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Instruction  in  the  form  or  technique  of  any  athletic 
game  is  called  coaching.  In  the  more  complicated 
team  games,  coaching  from  some  leader  is  essential 
for  formations  and  signal  play,  as  well  as  for  the  par- 
ticular form  and  skill  of  each  individual  on  the  team. 
FORM.  —  N  euro -muscular  control,  skill,  or  jorm 
is  fully  as  important  an  element  in  athletic  games  as 
the  power  and  endurance  of  heart,  lungs,  and  muscles. 
skill  and  form  show  in  the  position  and  move- 
its  of  the  body  or  its  parts  during  the  different 
ies  of  play ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  lilt  and  swing 
trunk,  and  legs  over  the  bar  in  jumping ;  the  manner 
of  handling  the  ball  in  many  different  games ;  or  the 
strokes  in  golf  or  tennis.  The  positions  and  move- 
ments of  "  good  form  "  are  those  which  experience 
has  shown  will  give  the  surest  and  most  economical 
use  of  force,  and  success  or  failure  is  often  chiefly 
lined  by  a  player's  mastery  of  form.  It  is  there- 
of great  importance  that  the  beginner  in  any  game 
instructign  from  experts  on  the  form  of  play, 
practice  it  thoroughly  until  it  becomes  habitual. 
Incidentally  it  will  be  found  that,  such  is  nature's 
combination  of  qualities,  the  most  economical  form 
for  the  use  of  force  is  also  the  most  graceful, 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAND- 
ARDS. —  Every  amateur  player  who  takes  part  in 
■tch  games,  or  is  likely  to  do  so,  should  establish 
amateur  standing,  and  be  able  to  produce  his  cre- 
itUIs  of  such  standing,  by  registration  with  some 
;anization  concerned  with  these  standards.  Every 
club  should  be  so  reg'istered  with  a  natiocaV  ox%ajca 
lion. 
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One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  athletics  is 
the  distinction  between  timateur  and  professional 
standards,  as  only  on  a  basis  of  clear  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  players  can  competition 
be  kept  equal  and  a  true  qjirit  of  sport  maintained. 

The  amateur  plays  for  the  pleasure  of  the  game,  and 
for  its  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  benefits. 
Amateur  skill  is  that  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
leisure  time  available  from  the  serious  business  aiid 
affairs  of  Kfe.  As  soon  as  a  player  exceeds  this  amount 
of  attention  to  a  game,  he  gains  an  unfair  advantage 
and  thus  places  himself  in  another  class. 

A  professional  player  in  any  game  or  q)ort  is  one 
who  plays,  not  alone  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of 
the  game  itself,  but  as  a  business,  devoting  to  it  an 
amount  of  time  that  develops  skill  beyond  the  average 
attainable  by  one  who  takes  it  up  as  a  recreation. 
Professional  players  usually  follow  a  game  partly  or 
wholly  as  a  means  of  income.  Thus  the  entire  status 
of  the  professional  in  sport,  including  his  interest, 
motive,  and  skill,  is  on  a  different  plane  from  that  of 
the  amateur. 

From  the  classic  days  of  Greece  to  the  present  time, 
playing  for  money,  or  for  prizes  of  monetary  value, 
has  been  considered  the  main  distinction  between  the 
amateur  and  the  professional  in  sport.  This  includes 
compensation  as  an  instructor  or  coach  as  well  as  for 
playing  the  game.  To  play  with  or  agamst  a  profes^ 
sional  has  also  been  held  to  disqualify  an  amateur  as 
such  and  rank  him  as  a  professional.  The  money 
reward^  however,  is  merely  a  symbol  of  a  fundamental 
difference  in  spirit,  motivej  and  attainment,  and  there 
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IS  a  strong  latter-day  movement  to  substitute  the  posi- 
tive deioition  of  amateurism  that,  by  laying  greater 
stress  on  other  qualities,  will  be  more  basic  and  do 
greater  justice  to  both  classes  of  players. 

For  it  would  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many 
players  who  in  some  casual  way  infringe  the  rules  of 
amateurism  never  place  themselves  essentially  in  the 
professional  class.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  intensive  training  on  one  phase  of  play ; 
overemphasis  on  the  hectic  excitement  of  public 
competitions,  until  the  more  normal  pleasures  of  a 
game  lose  interest ;  the  constant  prominence  of  prizes 
or  trophies  as  an  end  for  which  to  strive ;  the  intense 
partisanship  of  interinstitutional  competition;  the 
use  of  substitutes  for  other  purposes  than  to  take  the 
place  of  disabled  players  —  all  of  these  elements  tend 
to  obscure  or  defeat  tiie  true  tone  and  spirit  of  amateur 
standards,  and  introduce  elements  characteristic 
professional  play. 

There  is  no  stigma  in  being  a  professional  athleti 
there  is  a  stigma  in  competing  with  amateurs  wh< 
one's  interest  and  motives  in,  and  advantages  foi 
a  game  make  competition  unequal.  If  the  public  v 
willing  to  pay  to  see  exceptional  skill,  any  one  is  priv- 
ileged to  earn  his  livelihood  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
such  means  and  still  retain  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  but  by  so  doing  he  places  himself  in  a  class 
apart  from  the  great  mass  of  players,  who  will  always 
be  amateurs,  and  follow  sport  as  a  recreation.' 

*  The  reader  interested  in  the  question  of  aioateui  &\a.T\A;a,'[fk%  ia 
Mferred  to  a  rqmrt  ol  the  Committee  on  Amatciu  Law  ol  ttve  NSSi^ 
J^  fieseaKii.,!wr.rly,  Clark  W.  HetberingLoa,  CbakiQ&a,  'u^  ^^^ 
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6  Organized  Athletics 

• 

ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS.  —  There  are 
athletic  organizations,  national  in  scope,  that  control 
most  of  the  amateur  athletic  activities  of  the  comitry, 
by  prescribing  uniform  rules  for  games  played  under 
their  auspices,  estabUshing  amateur  standards,  and 
conducting  championship  competitions.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  The 
Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  Athletic  League, 
The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (which 
appoints  members  of  the  Rules  Committees  for  various 
games),  and  The  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Ama- 
teur Athletes  of  America  (concerned  chiefly  with  con- 
ducting games) .  There  are  many  other  organizations, 
covering  smaller  geographical  territory  and  specific 
classes  of  institutions,  such  as  educational  institutions 
of  various  grades,  playgrounds,  settlements,  Sunday 
schools,  etc.  Many  of  these  more  limited  organiza- 
tions are  affiliated  with  one  or  another  of  the  national 
bodies.  In  addition,  there  are  independent  national 
organizations  for  most  of  the  larger  team  games,  such 
as  golf,  tennis,  hockey,  etc.,  which  prescribe  uniform 
rules  for  their  respective  games  and  for  the  conduct 
of  tournaments. 

The  great  baseball  leagues  are  professional  organiza- 

Physical  Education  Review  for  March,  1910;  a  further  report  by 
Dr.  John  Brown,  Chairman,  published  in  Physical  Training  for 
January,  191 5,  and  to  other  proceedings  of  the  Athletic  Research 
Society ;  to  the  Handbook  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Athletic  League  (an  especially  discriminating  and  constructive 
definition),  the  Handbooks  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  the 
Intercollegiate  Association;  for  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
spirit  of  English  amateur  standards,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
article  on  "America.n  ^poxX.  from  an  English  Point  of  View,"  by 
-ff.  J.  Wbigham,  in  the  Outlook  for  November  27,  i^ck). 
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tions  and  govern  the  terms  under  which  professional 
players  may  be  engaged,  the  territory  to  be  covered 
by  each  organization,  etc.  Being  professional,  they 
are  not  affiliated  with  these  amateur  interests. 

There  is  no  intercollegiate  athletic  association  for 
women's  colleges,  a  general  sentiment  prevailing 
against  competition  between  women  from  different 
institutions.  Within  the  women's  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  however,  intramural  athletics  are 
carried  on,  as  outlined  in  this  chapter  under  "  Lists 
of  Athletic  Games." 

The  Athletic  Research  Society  should  be  mentioned 
for  the  valuable  scientific  work  it  is  doing  to  estabUsh 
amateur  standards,  and  to  improve  many  other  fea- 
tures of  athletic  practice. 

ATHLETIC  GAMES  FOR  DIFFERENT  AGES 
AND  SEXES.  —  The  scope  of  formal  athletics  is 
indicated  by  the  following  lists  of  games,  for  which 
the  larger  national  organizations  prescribe  rules. 
Lists  are  also  given  from  typical  organizations  for 
elementary  and  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  women's  colleges,  as  indicating  the  kinds  of 
athletic  activities  found  suitable  and  popular  for  the 
various  ages  and  conditions  represented.  It  should 
be  understood  that  most  of  the  standard  ball  games  are 
played  by  members  of  the  adult  organizations  in  addi- 
tion to  the  events  listed.  Members  of  any  adult 
organization  may  play  other  games  than  those  in  the 
official  lists,  and  retain  amateur  standing,  so  long 
as  they  observe  the  amateur  standards  prescribed  by 
their  organization. 
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AMATEUR  ATHLETIC   UNION.— 


Basket  ball 

Billiards 

Boxing 

Fencing 

Gymnastics 

Handball 

Hurdle  racing 

Jumping 

Lacrosse 

Fence-vault 

Kicking 


Pole  vaulting 

Putting  the  shot  and  throw- 
ing the  discus,  hammer, 
weights,  and  javelin 

Running 

Swimming 

Tugs  of  war 

Walking 

Wrestling 

Potato  race 

Water  polo 


THE     YOUNG     MEN'S     CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIOH 
ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  adds  to  the  above  list : 


Kicking 
Rope  climbing 
Skating 
Ring  vault 
Rope  vault 
Fence  vault 


Snap  under  bar  for  distance 
Snap  under  bar  for  height 
Eight  potato  race 
Relay  potato  race 
Sack  race 
Three-legged  race 


VoUey  baU 
Handball 
Water  polo 
Boxing 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMA- 
TEUR ATHLETICS  OF  AMERICA  prescribes  rules  for 
the  following  track  and  field  events : 


Running,  —  loo,  220,  440  yards, 

one-half,  one,  and  two  miles 
Relay  racing 
Walking 
Hurdle  racing 
Running  high  jump 
Running  broad  jump 


Pole  vault 

Putting  the  shot  (16  poimds) 

Throwing  the  hammer  (16 

pounds) 
Throwing  the  discus 
Javelin  throwing 


women's  colleges.  —  While  there  is  no  intercol- 
Jegiate  association  lor  women's  colleges,  tYve  io\Vy«m^ 


Athletics  for  Different  Ages 


track  and  field  events 
be  considered  typical  of 

50  yard  dash 
75  yard  dash 
100  yard  dash 
100  yard  hurdle 
300  yard  hurdle 
Running  high  jump 
Running  broad  jump 


used  at  Vassar  College,  may 
institutions  of  this  class : 

Standing  broad  jump 

Hop,  step,  and  jump 

Fence-vault 

Shot  put  (8  poimds) 

Baseball  throw 

Basket  ball  throw 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  the  pioneer  organization 
of  its  type,  sanctions  the  following  games  and  events : 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Baseball 
Indoor  baseball 
Basket  ball 
Soccer  football 
Swimming  - 
Skating 


HIGH 

Baseball 

Basket  ball 

Intercollegiate  football 

Lacrosse 

Marksmanship 

Rowing 

Skating 

Soccer  football 

Track  and  Field  Events 
Cross  country  nms 
"  Dash  "  — 100  yards 
Run,  —  220y   440,    880 
yards,  i  mile 


Track  and  Field  Events 

"Dash"  —  50,  60,  70,  100 

yards 
Relay  —  360, 440,  880  yards 
Standing^ broad  jimip 
Rimning  high  jump 
Shot  put    (8,    10,   and   12 
pounds) 

SCHOOLS 

Hurdles,        low  —  220 

yards 
Hurdles,      high  —  120 

yards 
Relays — 440, 880  yards, 

and  I  mile 
Running  broad  jump 
Running  high  jump 
Pole  vault 
Putting    the    shot    (12 

pounds) 
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CLASS  ATHLETICS  are  a  recent  development,  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  that  offer  a  form 
of  competition  in  which  all  of  the  members  of  a  class, 
or  a  given  percentage  of  them,  try  their  skill  in  sys- 
tematic succession  in  an  event,  the  combined  score 
making  a  class  record.  This  does  away  with  danger 
of  the  excesses  that  often  characterize  unmodified 
individual  competition,  with  its  emphasis  on  star 
performers ;  and  it  enlists  in  the  athletics  practically 
all  the  members  of  a  class  instead  of  only  a  few. 

TEAM  PLAY.  —  The  term  "  team,"  as  applied  to 
games,  means  a  group  of  players  combining  effort 
for  a  common  end.  The  highest  form  of  team  organ- 
ization is  that  in  which  the  individuals  support  and 
aid  each  other,  each  taking  an  understood  part,  to  a 
common  end.  These  parts  differ  according  to  the 
special  abilities  of  the  players  or  the  needs  of  the  game. 
For  example,  a  player's  strength,  height,  or  agility 
largely  determine  whether  he  shall  be  a  forward,  half- 
back, guard,  or  goal  keeper.  In  the  truest  and  highest 
team  play,  each  player  comprehends  the  needs  of  the 
shifting  conditions  of  a  game,  and  adapts  his  own 
play  to  whatever  will  most  assist  his  team  mates  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  He  helps  pass  the 
ball  to  the  best  goal  thrower  or  kicker ;  or  he  takes  the 
goal  keeper's  place  if  that  player  be  obliged  to  leave 
his  goal  unguarded  in  some  exigency  of  the  play ;  or 
he  guards  or  engages  the  opponents,  to  allow  a  team 
mate  to  make  some  advance  toward  their  goal. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  ways,  varying  in  the  different 
games,  in  which  the  more  highly  organized  team 
^ames  call  on  the  cooperative  power ;  the  ability  to 
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comprehend  a  complicated  situation ;  to  adjust  one's 
self  instantly  to  it ;  to  play  any  part  that  helps,  how- 
ever inconspicuous ;  to  unite^with  others  for  a  common 
end.  Well- trained  teams  act  as  a  unit,  and  the  game  is 
as  much  one  of  wits  as  of  muscle.  In  many  of  these 
games,  of  which  baseball  and  football  are  conspicuous 
examples,  signals  are  used  to  indicate  certain  forma- 
tions, or  some  imderstood  sequence  in  play.  While 
this  takes  some  of  the  initiative  from  the  individual 
player,  it  again  illustrates  the  imited  cooperation  for 
a  common  end.  The  influence  of  this  cooperative 
play  on  character  is  very  marked,  and  affords  one  of 
the  highest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  class  of 
games,  the  power  for  social  adaptation  or  adjustment 
for  which  it  calls  being  one  of  the  greatest  elements 
of  success  in  business  or  social  relations.  The  power 
to  play  in  cooperative  groups  is  a  comparatively  late 
psychological  development  in  the  individual,  the 
tendency  for  real  team  play  showing  itself  first 
at  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

It  has  been  stated  that  real  team  play  is  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Play  in  opposing  groups  is 
foimd  in  oriental  games  and  in  the  play  of  compara- 
tively young  children  of  all  countries.  But  these  are 
not  team  games  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
parts  taken  by  the  different  players  being  homogene- 
ous, with  no  opportimity  for  cooperation  except  that 
the  efforts  of  each  player  contribute  to  the  total  result 
for  his  "  side." 

NON-COMPETITIVE  AWARDS.  —  Believing  that  the 
true  spirit  of  amateur  sport  is  often  defeated  through 
playing  for  trophies  that  are  to  be  won  m  coxw^^\x\Jtfs^^ 
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TEAM  PLAY.  —  The  term  "  team,"  as  applied  to 
games,  means  a  group  of  players  combining  effort 
for  a  common  end.  The  highest  form  of  team  organ- 
ization is  that  in  which  the  individuals  support  and 
aid  each  other,  each  taking  an  understood  part,  to  a 
common  end.  These  parts  differ  according  to  the 
special  abilities  of  the  players  or  the  needs  of  the  game. 
For  example,  a  player's  strength,  height,  or  agility 
largely  determine  whether  he  shall  be  a  forward,  half- 
back, guard,  or  goal  keeper.  In  the  truest  and  highest 
team  play,  each  player  comprehends  the  needs  of  the 
shifting  conditions  of  a  game,  and  adapts  his  own 
play  to  whatever  will  most  assist  his  team  mates  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  He  helps  pass  the 
ball  to  the  best  goal  thrower  or  kicker ;  or  he  takes  the 
goal  keeper's  place  if  that  player  be  obliged  to  leave 
his  goal  unguarded  in  some  exigency  of  the  play ;  or 
he  guards  or  engages  the  opponents,  to  allow  a  team 
mate  to  make  some  advance  toward  their  goal. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  ways,  varying  in  the  different 
games,  in  which  the  more  highly  organized  team 
S'^^es  call  on  the  cooperative  power  •,  the  ability  to 
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comprehend  a  complicated  situation ;  to  adjust  one's 
self  instantly  to  it ;  to  play  any  part  that  helps,  how- 
ever inconspicuous ;  to  unite^with  others  for  a  conmion 
end.  Well-trained  teams  act  as  a  unit,  and  the  game  is 
as  much  one  of  wits  as  of  muscle.  In  many  of  these 
games,  of  which  baseball  and  football  are  conspicuous 
examples,  signals  are  used  to  indicate  certain  forma- 
tions, or  some  imderstood  sequence  in  play.  While 
this  takes  some  of  the  initiative  from  the  individual 
player,  it  again  illustrates  the  imited  cooperation  for 
a  common  end.  The  influence  of  this  cooperative 
play  on  character  is  very  marked,  and  affords  one  of 
the  highest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  class  of 
games,  the  power  for  social  adaptation  or  adjustment 
for  which  it  calls  being  one  of  the  greatest  elements 
of  success  in  business  or  social  relations.  The  power 
to  play  in  cooperative  groups  is  a  comparatively  late 
psychological  development  in  the  individual,  the 
tendency  for  real  team  play  showing  itself  first 
at  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

It  has  been  stated  that  real  team  play  is  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Play  in  opposing  groups  is 
foimd  in  oriental  games  and  in  the  play  of  compara- 
tively young  children  of  all  countries.  But  these  are 
not  team  games  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
parts  taken  by  the  different  players  being  homogene- 
ous, with  no  opportimity  for  cooperation  except  that 
the  efforts  of  each  player  contribute  to  the  total  result 
for  his  ''  side.'' 

NON-COMPETITIVE  AWARDS.  —  Believing  that  the 
true  spirit  of  amateur  sport  is  often  defeated  through 
playing  for  trophies  that  are  to  be  won  m  coT»?^^\i^i'^'Vl^ 
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one  of  the  writers  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City,  a  plan  of  outdopr  or 
all-round  athletics  for  girls,  whereby  an  award  of  a 
pin  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  each  girl  for  a 
certain  amount  of  time  devoted  to  athletic  activities. 
The  ultimate  design  of  the  pin  is  a  star,  a  ray  being 
added  for  each  successive  year.  The  plan  has  been 
highly  successful  and  very  popular.  The  pupils  are 
rewarded  for  the  express  purpose  for  which  the 
athletic  organization  exists;  namely,  for  devoting 
a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  to  exercise,  and 
not  for  beating  some  one  else.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  this  method 
should  have  wider  recognition,  and  that  it  will  do  much 
to  induce  a  more  balanced  interest  in  sport.  The  ac- 
tivities specified  include  the  playing  of  team  games, 
so  that  the  excellent  moral  qualities  required  for 
strenuous  competition  are  cultivated,  but  not  made 
the  chief  or  culminating  object  of  the  season's  training. 
MATCH  GAMES.  —  A  match  game,  or  championship 
game,  is  one  played  to  determine  which  of  two  or 
more  contestants  is  the  superior  player,  the  champion- 
ship being  awarded  to  the  player  or  team  that  wins. 
Such  match  games  take  various  forms,  according  to 
the  number  of  contestants.  The  simplest  form  of 
challenge  is  that  in  which  one  player,  team,  or  organ- 
ization challenges  another,  there  being  only  the  two 
concerned.  Football  is  a  game  played  in  this  way, 
by  a  given  team's  challenging  individually  only  a  few 
organizations  in  a  season,  as  it  is  too  hard  a  game  for 
tournaments.  Three  or  four  hard  games  are  the  most 
that  should  be  expected  of  a  football  team  in  a  season. 
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Tournaments 


A  dub  or  orgaDization  may  conduct  open  champioa-«^ 
ship  games  for  a  given  class  of  institutions,  as  colleges^! 
or  for  a  certain  geographical  territory,  as  a  city,  ofij 
state,  or  district ;    or  such  competition  may  be  nar 
tional  or  international  in  scope.     For  many  of  the* 
more  popular  games,  such  as  tennis,  golf,  polo,  rowinSS 
races,  etc.,  the  official  national  or  international  organ* 
ization  for  that  particular  game  conducts  champiott; 
^p  games  annually,  or  at  longer  intervals, 
"  iTODRNAMENTS.  —  Baseball,   basket    ball,  hockey, 
other  games  which  make  lighter  demands  on  the 
lyers.  and  which  may  be  played  against  a  consider- 
able number  of  competing  teams,  are  played  ii 
ments.     A    tournament    may    take   the   form 
round-robin  series  or  an  elimination  series. 

ROUND-ROBIN  SERIES,  —  In  this  plan  of  competi- 
tion, each  team  plays  every  other  team.     It  is  thcrc- 
[pre    used    when    not    too    many    organizations    are 
ipeting,  —  usually  from  three  to  five.     In  such  a 
team  A  plays  B,  C,  D,  and  E ;   team  B  plays 
C,  D,  and  E ;  and  so  on,  until  each  team  has  playecl 
every  other  team. 

The  winning  team  is  that  one  which  wins  tbe  grea 
est  number  of  games,  or  the  largest  percentage  of  t 
total  number  of  games  played,  in  the  series. 

ELIMINATION  SERIES.  —  This  plan  is  used  where  soi 

y  teams  are  to  compete  that  it  would  be  ira- 

iticable  for  each  team  to  play  every  other.     Then 

decided  by  lot,  or  by  assignment  by  the  officials 

charge  (and  as  delegates,  or  manager)  which  two 

teams  shall  play  against  each  other  in  the  ivi?X.  ^'sA 

^cceedin^  trials.     For  example,  it  may  be  »i.eo.A.^A. 
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that  in  the  first  trials  A  and  B  shall  play  against  each 
other,  C  and  D  against  each  other,  E  and  F,  G  and  H, 
and  I  and  J.  The  winning  team  in  each  of  these  pairs 
is  then  paired  by  the  same  method  with  one  other 
winning  team ;  the  winners  from  the  second  series  of 
games  are  paired  off,  and  so  on,  until,  finally,  all  are 
eliminated  except  the  final  winning  team,  which  is 
the  champion  of  the  series. 

In  one  or  more  of  this  series  of  trials  there  may  be 
an  odd  team  without  a  competitor.  This  is  called 
a  "  bye,"  and  that  team  is  assigned  to  play  with  a 
team  in  the  following  series ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not 
compelled  to  compete  in  its  particular  series  in  order 
to  have  the  right  to  compete  in  the  following  series. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS.  —  The  winner  in  a  championship 
contest  is  said  to  hold  the  championship  title,  and  this 
is  held  imtil  some  other  player  or  team  wins  in  sub- 
sequent games.  Sometimes  the  winning  contestant 
must  be  met  and  defeated  in  order  that  the  title  may 
pass  to  another;  this  is  the  case  in  some  games  of 
individual  competition,  such  as  the  national  and 
international  championships  in  golf  and  tennis.  Some- 
times the  championship  is  annual,  the  1914  champion, 
for  example,  holding  the  championship  only  for  that 
year,  and  not  necessarily  entering  the  191 5  games  of 
the  same  class,  so  that  the  191 5  champion  may,  or 
may  not,  have  to  defeat  the  previous  year's  champion 
in  order  to  win.  Sometimes,  especially  in  track  and 
field  events,  it  is  a  record,  as  well  as  an  individual,  that 
is  competed  against.  Thus,  the  intercollegiate  record 
in  the  nmning  high  jump  for  a  given  year  may  be 
unbroken  ("unsurpassed)  for  many  subsequent  years, 
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and  yet  each  year's  games  will  have  its  champion, 
who  makes  the  highest  record  for  iJiat  particular  year, 
though  it  may  be  less  than  the  highest  intercollegiate 
record.^ 

In  any  games  the  same  champion  may  hold  the  title 
indefinitely  by  winning  in  successive  years. 

HANDICAPS.  —  When  a  very  wide  margin  of  dif- 
ference esdsts  between  the  abiUty  of  two  players,  com- 
petition between  them  would  obviously  be  impracti- 
cable were  one  not  handicapped.  A  handicap  is  an 
extra  burden  placed  on  the  more  proficient  player, 
whereby  he  allows  to  the  less  proficient  a  certain 
number  of  points  on  his  score,  or  an  equivalent,  before 
a  comparison  in  the  two  scores  begins.  Just  what 
form  the  handicap  will  take  varies  for  different  games. 
For  example,  in  golf  a  certain  number  of  strokes  are 
allowed  the  less  proficient  player  by  the  one  who  is 
handicapped ;  in  a  contest  in  high  jumping  a  certain 
height  is  expected  of  the  more  proficient  contestant  in 
addition  to  the  height  cleared  by  his  competitor;  in 
a  race,  the  handicapped  player  must  cover  a  greater 
distance.^ 

The  oflSdal  organization  for  each  game  that  is 
suscep^ble  of  handicap  regulations  has  established 
a  systematic  method  and  scale  for  handicaps. 

A  scratch  player  is  one  who  starts  or  plays  at  par. 
That  is,  he  starts  from  the  regular  starting  line.  In 
a  handicap  race  the  runner  who  is  handicapped  is  a 
"  scratch  man,"  and  those  to  whom  he  gives  an  al- 
lowance start  in  front  of  him.     The  term  is  derived 

» See  "  GeneraJ  Procedure  for  Track  and  ¥\e\d  M\i\fc\:\c^''  mN^vs. 
volume. 
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from  the  scratch,  or  starting  line  in  a  race,  though 
appKed  to  other  events. 

PRIZES  AND  TROPHIES.  —  These  are  usually  limited 
in  form  or  value  in  all  amateur  sports;  that  is,  an 
amateur  may  not  compete  for  a  money  prize,  or  for 
trophies  of  great  intrinsic  value,  nor  may  he  sell  his 
trophies. 

A  championship  or  title  is  essentially  an  honor, 
and  there  may  or  may  not  be  tangible  evidence  of 
it  in  the  form  of  a  prize  or  trophy.  Sometimes  each 
contestant  in  match  games  is  given  a  permanent 
souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  pin  or  medal,  while  the  cham- 
pion receives  in  addition  a  loving  cup  or  other  prize 
or  trophy  to  hold  imtil  won  at  subsequent  games  by 
some  other  contestant. 

OFFICIALS.  —  For  informal  games  it  is  not  usual 
to  have  oflSicials;  for  all  challenge  or  match  games, 
they  are  essential. 

The  head  oflSicial  of  a  game  is  usually  either  an  Um- 
pire or  Referee,  the  particular  title  being  specified 
in  the  oflSicial  rules  for  each  game.  The  duties  per- 
taining to  these  two  titles  are  sometimes  identical, 
though  in  games  where  both  officials  are  engaged,  the 
duties  are  different.  Other  officials  customary  for 
ball  games  are  Linesmen,  who  judge  of  certain  phases 
of  a  game  in  relation  to  boundary  lines;  Scorer; 
Timekeeper;  and  in  track  and  field  games,  Judges 
for  the  various  events;  Inspectors;  Clerk  of  the 
Course ;  and  Marshal.  (See  **  Officials  "in  "  Gen- 
eral Procedure  for  Track  and  Field  Athletics,"  in  this 
volume.) 

The  method  oi  selecting  officials  is  prescribed  by  the 
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official  rules  of  all  games,  and  is  set  forth  in  detail 
for  each  game  in  the  present  work.  In  every  instance 
the  head  official,  at  least,  must  be  approved  by  both 
parties  to  a  contest. 

The  success  of  a  match  game  depends  immeasurably 
on  the  officials  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
their  selection.  While  every  official  of  a  game  should 
preferably  be  experienced  as  a  player  of  the  game  over 
which  he  officiates,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  player, 
however  expert,  would  make  a  good  official.  Keen, 
quick  perception ;  an  immediate,  working  knowledge 
of  rules;  power  of  accurate  judgment  and  quick 
decision;  absolute  impartiality;  superiority  to  any 
personal  considerations ;  and  a  strong,  unffincfiing  will 
to  enforce  rules  and  decisions  —  these  are  some  of  the 
qualities  needed  for  a  successful  official.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  they  are  not  easily  found. 

For  some  games,  there  are,  in  some  localities,  central 
committees  that  form  lists  of  authorized  officials ;  and 
the  custom  is  spreading  of  training  officials.  This 
latter  procedure  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
When  it  is  more  generally  used  we  shall  have  a  higher 
ethical  standard  in  many  athletic  games. 
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HOW  TO  INFLATE  A  LACED  BALL 

The  inflation  of  a  laced  ball  is  a  delicate  and  com- 
plicated task. 

Each  ball  purchased  is  provided  with  (i)  a  leather 
cover ;  (2)  rubber  bladder ;  (3)  leather  lacer ;  (4)  needle 
for  lacing.  In  addition  there  is  needed  a  pump. 
Hand  pumps  are  used,  but  are  much  more  difficult 
to  manipulate,  and  less  satisfactory  in  other  ways, 
than  foot  pumps ;  and  the  latter  are  strongly  advised. 

The  leather  cover  usually  outwears  several  bladders. 
In  buying  a  ball,  it  is  well  to  get  one  or  two  extra 
bladders  and  extra  lacers. 

The  steps  for  inflating  a  ball  are  as  follows : 

(i)  The  rubber  bladder  is  placed  inside  the  ball  be- 
fore being  inflated.  To  do  this,  fold  the  bladder,  to 
avoid  injury  as  it  passes  through  the  opening  in  the 
cover,  and  after  it  is  inside  straighten  it  out,  keeping 
in  the  fingers  the  rubber  neck  or  tube  of  the  bladder. 

(2)  Next,  draw  the  rubber  neck  through  the  hole  in 
the  flap  of  the  leather  cover. 

(3)  Begin  the  lacing  of  the  ball  before  the  bladder 
is  inflated,  as  there  is  then  much  less  liability  of 
puncturing  the  rubber.  Tie  a  knot  in  one  end  of 
the  lacer  or  leather  thong,  to  prevent  its  being  pulled 
entirely  through.  Put  the  opposite  end  of  the  lacer 
throu^  the  eye  of  the  metal  needle  that  cotxv^s  ^\\k 
the  haU.     Take  the  first  stitch  in  one  ol  t\ie  eTv^\vOL^s^ 
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serting  the  needle  from  the  inner  side  of  the  cover  and 
;  it  through  toward  the  outside,  in  a  direction 
ilway  from  the  opening.  To  insert  the  needle  toward 
KjQie  opening  instead  of  away  from  it  is  certain,  in  a 
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Targe  percentage  of  cases,  to  lead  to  puncture  or  injury^ 
of  the  bladder. 

Each  stitch  is  taken  in  the  same  manner,  alternately  ^ 
toward  one  side  and  then  the  other,  until  the  lacer  haiftj 
passed  through  each  hole. 

(4)  When  the  lacing  is  all  loosely  in  (but  not  pulled^ 
up),  attach  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  nozzle  0" 


the  pump,  place  the  ball  on  the  floor  near  the  latteri 
(if  a  foot  pump),  and  inflate  to  its  full  capacity,! 
remembering  that  a  linished  ball  is  round  and  hard. 

Never  inflate  a  bladder  with  the  breath,  as  this'| 
injures  the  rubber. 

(5)  When  the  ball  is  fully  inflated,  hold  firmly  iivj 
the  fingers  the  neck  of  the  bladder  while  detaching  3 
it  from  the  pump ;  then  turn  or  double  the  neck  over 
sharply  on  itsdl  and  wind  it  tightly  7)1^11,  ■&.  vS>Svt'ix 
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band,  to  prevent  escape  of  air.    It  is  very  inadvisable 
to  use  cord  for  this,  as  it  is  Kable  to  cut  the  rubber. 

(6)  When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  thus  folded  and 
bound,  push  it  well  under  the  leather  cover. 

(7)  Finish  the  lacing  by  drawing  tight  the  loose 
stitches,  either  with  the  fingers  or  a  buftonhook. 
It  is  well  to  avoid  imnecessary  use  of  the  needle,  as  it 
is  very  liable  to  pimcture  the  bladder.  When  the 
stitches  are  all  drawn  tight,  the  end  of  the  lacer  should 
be  laced,  or  otherwise  drawn  back  under  them. 
This  will  usually  be  suflSicient  to  fasten  it  and  hold  it 
in  place. 


HOW  TO   MARK   COURTS   AND   FIELDS 

Where  boundary  lines  are  important  in  a  game  and 
need  to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  as  in  many  ball  games, 
they  should  be  plainly  marked.  On  a  gymnasium 
floor,  black  paint  for  permanent  diagrams  is  the  best. 
For  out  of  doors,  white  linen  tape  may  be  had,  with 
wooden  staples  and  pins  for  fastening  to  the  ground, 
costing  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  set  for  a  court  the  size 
of  a  tennis  diagram.  A  liquid  mark  may  be  made  of 
whitewash,  and  a  dry  mark  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
sand  with  one  of  whiting.  Marble  dust  or  slaked  lime 
also  make  good  dry  marks.  Roller  markers  for  plac- 
ing either  wet  or  dry  marks  in  lines  of  even  width  may 
be  had  at  from  $1  to  $5  each. 
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PART  I 
BALL  GAMES 

(In  alphabetic  order) 


BASEBALL 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION. —  BasebaU,    caU* 

the  national  game  of  the  United  States,  is  played  by' 
two  opposing  teams  of  nine  men  each,  hence  the  term 
'■  baseball  nine."  It  is  played  on  a  level  field  in 
which  a  square.  90  X  90  feet,  is  outlined  obliquely  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  larger  inclosure,  giving  it  the 
general  appearance  of  a  diamond,  from  which  comes 
the  term  "  baseball  diamond."  The  four  angles  or 
comers  of  this  diamond  (or  infield)  are  bases  and  foi 
the  strategic  points  of  the  game. 

The  score  is  made  by  one  team  at  a  time  altemateli 
throughout  the  game.  This  is  the  team  "  at  "bat,' 
A  player  of  this  team  enters  the  field  as  batsman  ant 
tries  to  bat  the  ball,  so  it  will  fall  forward,  eithet' 
within  the  diamond,  or  beyond  it,  forward  of  the  foul 
lines;  this  ball  is  thrown  to  him  by  the  pitcher  of 
the  opposing  team.  The  pitcher  and  catcher 
opponents  of  the  batsmen  and  base  runners.  If  suc- 
cessful in  his  strike,  the  batsman  instantly  becomes 
base  runner.  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  eachi 
player  who  succeeds  in  making  a  run  ;  that  is,  a  com- 
plete  circuit  of  all  four  bases,  from  the  home  plati 
where  the  batting  is  done,  to  first,  second,  and  third 
bases  in  their  regular  order,  and  so  again  to  the  fourth 
base  or  home  plate.  This  may  be  done  in  one  dsish, 
called  a  "  home  run,"  or  by  stopping  m  lUe  oto»X 
al  any  or  all  of  the  other  bases,  as  safety  \»ovt\V&. 
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When  a  batsman  has  either  been  put  out  (as  herein- 
after described),  or  has  succeeded  in  making  first 
base,  another  member  of  his  team  comes  to  the  bat, 
and  so  on.  There  can  never  be  more  than  four  men  in 
the  field  at  once  from  the  team  having  its  inning; 
that  is,  one  man  at  the  bat,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other 
three  bases. 

There  are  strictly  defined  rules  under  which  the 
batting  and  base  running  may  be  done ;  also  by  which 
the  opponents  may  intercept  a  base  runner  by  tagging 
him  with  the  ball  (in  the  hand,  not  thrown),  or  while  he 
is  between  bases,  or  by  reaching  a  base  with  the  ball 
before  he  can  get  there.  This  tagging  puts  a  runner 
"out"  —  that  is,  retires  him  from  the  game  tempora- 
rily, until  his  turn  to  bat  comes  again.  After  three  men 
on  his  side  have  been  "  put  out,"  his  team,  in  its  turn, 
goes  into  the  field  on  the  defensive  and  the  opposing 
team  goes  to  bat.  A  half  inning  lasts  until  the  team 
that  is  batting  and  running  bases  has  three  men  put 
out.  Each  team  is  entitled  to  nine  such  half  innings^ 
and  that  team  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  (i.e., 
has  made  the  largest  number  of  runs),  at  the  end. 

Besides  putting  out  its  opponents  while  they  are 
running  bases,  the  defensive  team  may  be  able,  through 
its  pitcher^  to  put  out  a  batter  before  he  becomes  a  base 
runner,  by  pitching  the  ball  so  that  it  takes  unexpected 
curves  when  it  gets  near  him,  making  him  miss  it. 
A  batsman  is  entitled  to  three  good  balls,  or  three 
"  strikes."  A  good  ball  is  one  so  pitched  that  it 
passes  over  the  home  plate  (the  fourth  base,  beside 
which  the  batter  stands),  and,  in  passing,  is  at  a 
Jieight  not  greater  than  his  shoulder  nor  lower  than  his 
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knee.    Whether  he  hits  at  such  a  ball  or  not  it  i 
called  a  "  strike."     A  poor  ball  is  one  that  goes  outside 
these  limits  and  is  called  a  "  ball,"  as  distinguished 
from  a  "  strike."     If  a  batsman  mistakes  a  ball  for  a  ^| 
strike  and  hits  at  it,  it  is  counted  against  him  as  one  ^M 
of  the  three  strikes  to  which  he  is  entitled-     Although  ^1 
the  pitcher  is  his  opponent,  he  is  constrained  to  pilch 
at  least  three  good  balls  (strikes)  out  of  six,  as  a  fourth 
^jaoor  ball  from  the  pitcher  entitles  the  batsman  to^^^ 
^^■Kome  a  base  runner,  even  though  he  should  hava^H 
^^^^sed  two  good  balls  pitched  to  him.  '^^H 

^^tfThe  Umpire  caUs  out  for  every  ball  pitched  whethe^^B 
it  be  a  ball  or  a  strike.  "  Four  balls !  "  is  a  bad  call 
for  the  pitcher  to  hear,  as  it  means  he  has  let  the  bats- 
man escape  him  on  poor  pitching;  and  "  Third  strike ! " 
Is  a  critical  call  for  the  batsman  to  hear,  as  it  means  he 
is  "  out."  If,  however,  the  third  strike  is  dropped  by 
the  catcher,  the  rurmer  is  entitled  to  attempt  to  reach 
first  base  before  the  ball  can  be  tossed  to  the  first 
baseman.  When,  however,  first  base  is  occupied  by 
a  base  runner  and  less  than  two  men  have  been  retiredy- 
the  batter  is  automatically  out  on  the  third  striki 
whether  the  ball  be  caught  or  dropped. 

The  batsman's  primary  object  is  to  hit  the  ball 
far  that  he  will  have  time  to  run  at  least  to  first  base" 
before  the  ball  can  be  thrown  back  there  to  the  basemaa' 
guarding  it.  He  may  be  able  to  make  a  two-base  hit 
(one  on  which  he  can  go  to  both  first  and  second 
bases),  or  a  three-base  hit,  or  even  send  the  ball  so  far 
that  he  can  make  all  four  bases  on  it  —  called  a 
"  home  run,"  one  of  the  most  exciting  tvcrrt.?,  m  a 
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The  object  of  the  opponents  is,  of  course,  to  keep 
the  team  that  is  having  its  haK  inning  from  scoring 
runs.  This  they  do  by  putting  out  three  of  its  men 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  half  inning  being  ended  when 
three  men  ar^  out.  The  nine  men  of  the  defensive 
team  are  disposed  over  the  field  in  a  way  that  helps 
to  the  utmost  to  protect  the  bases  and  get  a  pitched 
or  batted  ball  back  to  the  players  protecting  the  bases 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Besides  the  pitcher  and 
catcher,  the  opposing  team  consists  of  a  baseman 
(base  keeper  or  guard)  at  each  of  the  three  bases^ 
first,  second,  and  third;  a  shortstop,  who  does  the 
main  work  in  fielding  (catching)  batted  balls  that  go 
between  second  and  third  base;  and  three  fielders, 
who  field  the  balls  that  are  batted  far  into  the  out- 
field  (i.e.,  beyond  the  diamond). 

The  official  who  has  entire  charge  of  a  game  is  the 
Umpire.  He  is  entirely  neutral,  favoring  neither  side 
more  than  the  other,  and  decides  all  question^ 
throughout  a  game  —  whether  the  pitched  ball  be  a 
ball  or  a  strike,  whether  the  batter  be  out  or  not, 
whether  a  base  runner  made  his  base  or  not,  etc. 

The  part  to  be  played  by  each  member  of  a  team, 
and  the  most  important  rules  governing  this,  are  given 
in  detail  below.  The  general  spectator  would  find 
much  added  interest  from  knowing  these  rules,  espe- 
cially the  conditions  under  which  base  nmners  steal 
bases,  are  put  out,  etc.^ 

*  The  rules  embodied  in  the  following  text  are  those  of  the  National 

Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues.    These  are  for  adults 

and  for  match  games.    The  modifications  officially  allowed  for  jiinior 

playei^s  (those  under  sixteen  years  of  age)  are  mentioned  Ba  tivcy  oc- 
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FIELD.  —  A  field  for  baseball  should  be  level  and 
measure  not  less  than  325  feet  square.  On  this  the 
diagram  for  the  game  should  be  marked  m  white, 


Left  Fielder 


Right  Fielder 


^^Ist  Basemen  / 


?I^Catcher  v  ^  ^■, 

^^ Catche?sT*lace  \ 
• ^Umpire   ^\ 

H 20  Ft. >l 

DIAGItAM  OF  BASEBALL   FIELD   SHOWING  POSmON   OF   PLAYERS 

AT  THE  START  OF  AN  INNING 

as  with  lime  or  chalk,  so  as  to  be, plainly  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  ground. 

cur.    The  variations  for  informal  games  may  be  almost  anythirv^  tkaX 
conditions  warrant  — as  to  grounds  and  equipment,  Wl  \5aft  i>^^^V<^x 
pktyiBg  sbotdd  always  be  strictly  observed. 
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INFIELD  OR  DIAMOND.  —  A  rectangle  90  feet 
square  is  marked  in  the  center  of  the  inclosure,  comer- 
wise  to  the  outer  boundaries,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  diamond.  This  diamond  is  known  as  the  infield, 
and  all  territory  outside  it  as  the  outfield. 

BASES.  —  At  each  corner  of  this  infield,  or  diamond, 
and  within  it,  is  placed  a  base. 

One  base,  called  the  **  home  plate,"  where  the  batter 
stands,  is  nearest  the  grand  stand  and  may  not  be 
closer  than  90  feet  to  it.  This  is  made  of  whitened 
rubber  fastened  to  the  ground  tod  level  with  its  sur- 
face; it  is  five  sided,  measuring  12  inches  along  the. 
lines  of  the  diamond  from  the  angle,  17  inches  across 
the  front,  and  8-^  inches  from  the  12-inch  lines  to  the 
ends  of  this  forward  line.  This  plate  is  the  place  over 
which  the  pitcher  sends  the  ball,  and  it  also  serves  as 
a  fourth  base,  to  touch  which  is  the  aim  of  a  base 
runner  as  that  act  scores  a  run  for  his  team. 

The  other  three  bases  are  called  first,  second,  and 
third  base,  respectively,  starting  toward  the  right  from 
the  home  plate  as  one  stands  at  that  point  looking  into 
the  diamond.  These  each  measure  15  X  15  inches, 
their  outer  edges  following  the  lines  of  the  diamond.  In 
official  games  these  three  bases  consist  of  white  canvas 
bags  filled  with  soft  material,  as  sawdust,  or  sand,  and 
fastened  securely  to  the  ground  by  means  of  spikes 
and  straps. 

BATTER'S  BOX.  —  On  each  side  of  the  home  plate, 
and  six  inches  from  it,  is  drawn  an  oblong  inclosure 
measuring  6X4  feet.  Each  of  these  is  a  "  batter's 
box,''  in  which  the  batter  must  stand  while  hitting 
the  ball,    A  hatter  is  at  liberty  to  stand  in  either  box. 
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and  this  is  determined   by  bis  being   right  or  U 
handed. 

A  pitcher's  plate,  or  box,  is  placed  pracdcall; 
in  the  center  of  the  diamond,  being  close  to  the 
batter's  side  of  an  imaginary  line  from  first  to  third 
base.  This  is  of  whitened  rubber  like  the  home 
plale,  and  measures  24  X  6  inches.  It  must  be  level 
with  the  surface,  but  may  be  on  a  gradually  sloping 
mound,  making  it  higher,  by  not  more  than  15  inches, 
than  the  home  plate.  The  pitcher  must  always 
stand  with  at  least  one  foot  on  the  pitcher's  rubbi 
slab  when  delivering  the  ball. 

CATCHER'S  PLACE.  —  A  triangle  which  constitutes 
the  catcher's  place  is  drawn  immediately  back  of  the 
home  plate,  by  extending  the  lines  of  the  diamond 
and  connecting  them  with  a  line  10  feet  from  the  point 
of  the  plate.  The  catcher  must  be  within  this  space 
when  the  ball  is  pitched,  and  no  one  else  except  the 
Umpire  is  allowed  in  this  inclosure.  . 

BACKSTOP.  —  Usually  a  high  board  or  wire  fence i^, 
erected  80  feet  back  of  the  catcher's  line  (90  feet  back 
of  the  home  plate)  to  serve  as  a  backstop  for  balls  not 
caught  by  the  catcher. 

FOUL  LINES.  —  The  lines  of  the  diamond  running 
forward  on  either  side  from  the  home  plate  are  con- 
tinued beyond  first  and  third  bases  respectively  to 
the  edge  of  the  playing  inclosure.  These  are  called 
foul  lines.  A  ball  batted  so  that  it  fails  within  the 
diamond,  or  forward  of  it  to  the  outfield  within  these 
Unes,  is  called  a  fair  hit,  and  entitles  the  batter  to 
try  for  first  base.  Any  batted  ball  falling  outside, 
the  diamond   behind  these   foul    Unea,  Mn\e5.?i  ^t.5" 
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touched  by  a  fielder,  while  within  fair  ground,  is  a 
foul  hit.  The  batter  may  not  run  on  these,  and 
the  first  two  foul  hits  are  counted  against  him  as 
strikes. 

THREE-FOOT  LINE.  —  When  the  batter  runs  to 
first  base  he  is  out  if  he  goes  more  than  three  feet 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  infield.  There  is  there- 
fore a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  diamond  from  home 
to  first  base  for  the  latter  half  of  it,  and  'three  feet 
from  it.    This  is  called  the  *'  three-foot  line." 

COACHERS'  LINES.  —  Base  runners  on  first  and 
third  bases  are  allowed  each  to  have  the  advice  of 
one  member  of  their  team  called  a  coacher.  These 
coachers  may  not  go  nearer  to  the  outline  of  the  dia- 
mond than  15  feet,  and  only  that  distance  toward  the 
home  plate  from  the  bases,  but  may  go  as  far  as  they 
wish  parallel  to  the  foul  lines  beyond  the  diamond. 
Lines  indicating  these  limits  are  marked  as  "  coachers* 
lines  ''  on  the  diagram.  A  coacher  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  a  base  runner. 

PLAYERS'  BENCHES.  —  For  the  imoccupied  m^n- 
bers  of  each  batting  team  a  bench  is  placed  back  of 
the  batter,  one  team  being  assigned  to  one  side  and 
the  other  to  the  opposite  side.  These  players'  benches 
must  be  at  least  50  feet  from  the  diamond.  Each 
team  keeps  its  bats,  caps,  etc.,  near  the  bench  when  not 
in  use.  No  one  but  members  of  the  teams,  substi- 
tutes, and  managers  may  go  to  these  benches. 

TEAMS:  INNINGS.— Each  team  consists  of  nine 
members,  including  the  Captain ;  the  latter  may  fill 
any  position  on  the  team.  A  team  may  also  have 
any  nmnber  of  substitutes,  but  no  player  having  once 
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given  his  place  to  a  substitute  and  left  the  game  may 
return  to  the  game. 

Always  one  team  is  at  bat  and  the  other  in  the  field. 
The  batting  team  is  the  only  one  that  scores,  the  time 
at  bat  being  called  a  half  inning.  A  half  innmg  lasts 
until  three  men  have  been  put  out,  either  as  batters 
or  base  runners,  when  the  teams  change  places  and 
the  opponents  have  a  half  inning;  these  two  halves 
making  what  is  known  as  an  inning.  Each  team  is 
entitled  to  nine  innings.  {For  junior  players,  games 
are  sometimes  shortened  to  seven  innings  for  each  team,) 

The  team  that  is  having  the  half  inning  in  which  it 
goes  to  bat  enters  the  game  one  player  at  a  time,  as 
batsman ;  if  successful,  the  batsman  becomes  a  base 
runner.  Each  member  of  every  team  must  therefore 
act  as  batsman  and  base  runner,  when  his  team  is 
having  the  batting  half  of  an  inning.  In  addition  to 
this,  each  member  of  each  team  has  a  definite  position 
to  fill  when  his  team  is  in  the  field,  or  on  the  defensive. 
The  duties  of  these  defensive  positions  are  highly 
specialized  and  are  elaborated  hereinafter  under  their 
respective  titles.  They  may  be  listed  here  as  follows : 
One  pitcher ;  one  catcher ;  three  basemen,  who  act 
as  keepers  or  guards  each  for  one  of  the  bases  (these 
are  called  respectively  first  baseman,  second  baseman, 
and  third  baseman);  one  shortstop;  three  fielders 
known  respectively  from  their  station  in  the  outfield 
as  right  fielder,  left  fielder,  and  center  fielder. 

The  position  taken  by  the  different  players  at  the 
opening  of  an  inning  is  customarily  as  indicated  on  the 
diagram.    All  are  at  liberty  to  move  iteeVy^Yi-Ov^^N^x^ 
except  the  pitcher,   when  he  is    pitdimg,,  ^xv^  \5cifc 
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catcher,  when  a  ball  is  pitched.  These  two  players  may 
move  freely  while  doing  infield  work,  but  are  confined 
strictly  to  their  places  while  doing  battery  duty. 

When  a  team  is  having  a  batting  half  inning,  aU  of 
its  players  and  substitutes  not  actually  in  the  game 
must  sit  on  the  players^  bench,  except  two  who  may 
be  on  the  coacher's  lines  coaching  the  base  runners 
at  first  and  third  bases. 

BATSMAN.  —  Each  player  on  a  baseball  team  must 
take  his  turn  as  batter  when  his  team  is  at  bat  (scor- 
ing), no  matter  what  his  position  on  the  team  may  be, 
when  it  is  in  the  field  (i.e,,  on  the  defensive) ;  for  only 
after  batting  may  a  player  become  a  base  runner,  by 
which  means  alone  the  score  is  made.  A  batter  may 
be  "  put  out  "  (retired  for  that  inning,  unless  his  turn 
comes  round  again),  before  he  tries  to  run  for  first 
base,  or  he  may  try  and  fail  to  get  there ;  all  of  these 
matters  are  determined  by  the  kind  of  balls  pitched 
to  him,  whether  he  strikes  at  them  or  not,  the  way  he 
hits  them,  and  whether  or  not  they  be  caught,  the 
rulings  for  which  points  are  all  very  definite. 

BATTING  ORDER.  —  Before  a  game  begins,  the 
names  of  the  members  of  each  team  are  written  down 
by  its  Captain  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  go  to  the 
bat,  and  handed  to  the  Umpire.  This  is  called  the 
batting  order  and  may  not  be  changed.  The  oppos- 
ing Captain  is  also  privileged  to  see  this  batting  order. 

The  Score-keeper  calls  the  players  by  name  to  the 

bat  —  one  at  a  time  —  in  the  order  given  him.    A 

player  may  be  declared  out  by  the  Umpire  for  not 

being  in  position  in  the  batter's  box  within  one  minute 

^/jter  be  is  called. 
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After  the  first  inning,  the  first  player  called  to  the 
bat  will  be  the  ohe  next  on  the  list  to  the  one  who  was 
last  on  the  batting  order  to  be  **  put  out."  A  player 
is  considered  to  have  completed  his  time  at  bat  when 
he  is  put  out,  or  when  he  becomes  a  base  nmner  in  any 
way ;  that  is,  by  (i)  being  given  a  base  on  balls  ("  four 
balls  ") ;  or  (2)  making  a  sacrifice  hit ;  or,  (3)  being 
hit  by  a  pitched  ball ;  or,  (4)  being  interfered  with 
by  the  catcher. 

BATTER'S  PLACE.  —  The  batter's  place  is  in  one  of 
the  boxes  beside  the  home  plate.  These  so-called 
boxes  are  rectangles  4X6  feet  marked  on  the  ground. 
There  is  one  on  the  left  of  the  home  plate  for  right- 
handed  batters,  and  one  on  the  right  of  it  for  left- 
handed  batters. 

In  batting,  a  batter  must  have  both  feet  within  the 
batter's  box.  It  is  a  transgression  of  the  rules,  and 
puts  the  batter  out,  should  he  bat  with  even  one  foot 
out  of -his  box.  Most  good  batters  take  a  step  forward 
toward  the  ball  as  they  bat,  but  this  step  must  be 
entirely  within  the  box. 

BATTER'S  FORM  OF  PLAY.  —  The  best  form  for 
batting  is  for  the  batter  to  face  the  pitcher  as  the  ball 
is  delivered,  with  his  weight  on  the  foot  on  the  side 
from  which  he  bats;  that  is,  on  the  right  foot  if  he 
is  a  right-handed  batter,  or  vice  versa.  This  foot  serves 
as  a  pivot  on  which  to  turn  and  the  other  foot  should 
be  forward.  He  should  stand  close  to  the  plate  so 
that  his  bat  will  swing  well  over  it. 

The  bat  should  be  as  heavy  as  the  player  can  swing 
comfortably  without  being  hampered  by  its  weight. 
The  le^al  limits  for  length  and  weight  ate  ©Lvex^  UTAet 
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"  Outfit."  The  bat  should  be  held  from  four  to  eight 
inches  from  the  knob  by  both  hands,*  the  right  being 
uppermost  for  a  right-handed  batter  and  vice  versa. 

The  catcher  stands  close  behind  the  home  plate  to 
catch  balls  that  are  not  batted.  The  catcher  and  the 
pitcher  are  opponents  of  the  batter;  and  while  the 
pitcher  tries  to  put  most  of  the  balls  **  over  the  plate," 
and  while  it  is  illegal  for  the  catcher  to  interfere  with 
the  batting,  they  will  both  try  to  deceive  the  batter 
as  to  the  kinds  of  balls  to  be  pitched,  so  he  may  not 
be  able  to  hit  the  ball. 

BATSMAN'S     DUTIES     IN     GENERAL.  —  It    is    the 

batter's  duty  to  bat  the  ball,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  and 
then  throw  down  his  bat  and  run  for  first  base  with 
all  possible  speed.  Should  he  bat  the  ball  so  far 
that  he  can  get  to  first  base  before  an  opponent  can 
tag  him  out  with  the  ball,  or  reach  the  base  with  it 
before  him,  or  before  the  first  baseman,  while  on  the 
base,  has  secured  the  ball,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a 
base  hit ;  should  he  bat  so  far  that  he  can  run  to  first 
base  and  from  there  to  second,  he  has  made  a  two-base 
hit  or  a  "  two-bagger  " ;  three  bases,  he  has  made  a 
three-base  hit  —  or  **  three-bagger  " ;  and  should 
he  make  a  hit  that  enables  him  to  make  all  four  bases 
(the  home  plate  is  fourth  base),  he  has  made  a  "  home 
run." 

Balls  must  be  thrown  so  as  to  reach  the  catcher, 
while  the  catcher  is  within  his  limits,  to  be  a  legally 
thrown  ball  for  a  batter  to  hit.  He  may  make  three 
tries  to  hit  the  ball,  and  must  run  for  first  base  on  the 
third  try,  if  the  catcher  has  not  caught  the  ball, 
whether  he  has  batted  the  ball  to  a  safe  distance  or 
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not.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  advance  to  the  j&rst 
base  without  interference  as  a  penalty  to  the  pitcher 
should  the  latter  throw  him  four  balls  in  succession. 
Grood  balls  are  called  **  strikes  "  and  poor  balls  are 
called  **  balls."  The  rules  governing  these  and 
others  affecting  the  batter  are  given  in  detail  below. 

STRIKES  AND  BALLS.  —  A  ball  pitched  so  that  it 
passes  over  the  home  plate  at  a  height  between  knee 
and  shoulder  is  a  good  ball  and  the  only  kind  at  which 
a  batter  should  hit.  Such  a  ball  is  called  a  "  strike/' 
and  a  batter  is  entitled  to  three  such  strikes,  or  chances 
to  hit  a  good  ball,  so  that  he  may  run  to  first  base. 
Whether  he  hits  such  a  ball  or  not,  the  ball  pitched  as 
a  strike  is  called  a  strike  and  counts  as  one  of  the 
three  to  which  the  batter  is  entitled. 

A  ball  that  does  not  pass  over  the  home  plate,  or 
that  passes  over  it  at  a  height  above  the  batter's 
shoulder  or  below  his  knee,  is  a  low  ball  and  is  called  a 
"  ball."  A  batter  should  not  strike  at  such  a  ball,  but, 
should  he  hit  it,  and  it  land  within  the  diamond  or 
the  outfield,  he  is  entitled  to  attempt  to  reach  first 
base  before  the  ball  reaches  the  first  baseman. 

The  Umpire  determines  whether  a  ball  be  a  ball  or 
a  strike,  and  calls  it  each  time  as  it  is  caught. 

A  batter  may  miss  the  ball  either  by  hitting  at  it 
^d  failing  to  touch  it ;  or  by  refusing  for  some  reason 
to  hit  at  it,  as,  for  instance,  mistaking  a  strike  for  a 
ball ;  or,  he  may  refuse  because  it  is  pitched  in  such  a 
way  that  he  does  not  think  he  can  hit  it  to  advantage, 
even  though  it  be  a  strike. 

BATTING.  —  The  batter  may  bat  the  baW  ?»o  Wv^iXW. 
is  a  fair  bit  or  a  foul  hit     A  fair  hit  is  one  l\vaX.  l^!^^ 
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within  the  diamond  or  infield,  or  outside  of  it  if  foi 
ward  between  the  foul  lines.  A  foul  hit  is  one  tha 
goes  back  of  the  diamond  and  the  foul  lines.  A  ba 
that  hits  the  ground  inside  of  fair  ground,  within  th 
diamond,  and  rolls  to  foul  ground  is  called  a  foul  hi 
One  that  hits  out  and  rolls  back  into  fair  ground  i 
called  a  foul  hit.  A  ball  that  strikes  within  the  oui 
field  and  rolls  out  of  bounds  is  a  fair  hit.  The  onl 
kind  of  hit  that  entitles  a  batter  to  run  for  first  base  i 
a  fair  hit  that  is  not  caught  by  an  opponent.  On 
foul  hit  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  base  nmnei 
may  advance.  A  batter  does  not  wait,  however,  t 
know  if  his  hit  be  fair  or  foul,  or  if  it  be  caught,  befoi 
starting  his  run  to  first  base.  He  runs  for  first  bas 
as  soon  as  he  has  batted,  and  returns  to  the  batter' 
box  if  the  ball  be  foul  and  not  caught,  "unless  th: 
should  be  his  third  strike,  and  then  such  a  failure  put 
him  out. 

Any  fly  ball  (that  is,  one  batted  so  that  it  goe 
through  the  air  instead  of  rolling  on  the  ground),  tha 
is  caught  by  an  opponent,  whether  it  be  a  fair  hit  c 
a  foul  hit,  puts  the  batter  out.  Any  foul  hit  that  i 
not  caught  by  an  opponent,  whether  a  fly  ball  o 
grounder,  counts  against  the  batter  as  a  strike  unt: 
he  has  two  strikes  against  him ;  after  that,  fouls  d 
not  count  against  him  except  those  that  are  caught 
so,  except  they  be  caught,  he  may  then  make  an; 
number  of  foul  hits  without  suffering  a  penalty. 

A  ball  may  be  batted  far  or  near.     As  a  general  rul 

the  long  distances  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  t 

the  batter  and  his  team  mates  who  may  be  ahead; 

on  bases,  as  they  can  run  faitlieT  \ieioT^  Cti^  b^lL  i 
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E  back  to  tag  them  out.     Should  a  batter  seud  i 
ball  outside  the  legal  -limits  of  the  grounds,  or  i^sM 
feet,  he  is  entitled  to  a  home  run. 

Stopping  the  ball  simply  by  holding  the  bat  up  fori 
it  without  any  swing  is  called  a  bunt.     This  resultsl 
in  the  ball's  falling  in  the  near  part  of  the  diamond,/ 
when  it  has  to  be  fielded  by  some  member  of  the! 
infield.     The  batter  is  most  likely   to   be  put   out,J 
before  he  can  reach  first  base,  by  a  ball  so  near,  but  as  ^ 
this  will  give  other  base  runners  a  chance  to  score  or  at 
least  to  advance,  it  is  often  done  and  is  called  a 
sacrifice  hit.  as  the  batter  sacrifices  hjmself  to  help 
the  others  to  score.     He  will  not  do  tliis,  of  course,  if  J 
there  be  two  out  on  his  side,  as  it  would  end  the  inningl 
for  his  team,  if  he,  the  third  man,  be  put  out.    Any  i 
kind  of  hit  that  sacrifices  the  batter  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  others  to  score  is  called  a  sacrifice  hit. 

The  rules  for  the  batsman's  base  running  are  men- 
tioned below  and  elaborated  under  "  Base  runner."     J 

SOMMARY  OF  RULES  FOR  BATSMAN.  —  The  onlyj 
kind  of  hit  on  which  a  batter  may  legally  make  firstj 
base  is  a  fair  hit  that  is  not  caught  by  an  opponent.    I 

The  batter  is  allowed  three  strikes  and  may  tryj 
to  make  his  base  with  the  right  kind  of  hit  at  any  ones 
of  the  three  strikes.  ■ 

THE  BATTER  IS  ODT  I 

(a)  if  he  does  not  make  his  base  on  the  third  strike  {I 

(b)  if  any  ball  that  he  bats,  be  it  sent  to  fair  or  foulJ 
ground,  is  caught  on  the  fly  and  held,  even  momenvB 
tarily,  by  an  opponent ;  M 

(c)  if  be  steps  oat  of  the  batter's  box  w\v\\e'\ii!A.\iaja 
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(d)  if  he  is  tagged  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  ar 
opponent  before  he  reaches  first  base ; 

(e)  if  an  opponent,  holding  the  ball,  is  on  first  bas€ 
ahead  of  him ; 

(/)  if,  in  running  to  first  base,  he  goes  more  than 
three  feet  outside  the  line  of  the  diamond ; 

(g)  if  he  interferes  in  any  way  with  the  catchers 
work  in  catching  or  throwing  the  ball ; 

(A)  if  he  is  hit  on  his  third  strike  by  a  pitched  ball. 

THE  BATTER  IS  GIVEN  FIRST  BASE  WITHOUT  IN- 
TERFERENCE 

(a)  if  the  pitcher  delivers  four  "  balls  "  in  succes- 
sion ;  i.e.,  four  balls,  that  do  not  go  over  the  plate, 
or  that  go  over  it  above  the  height  of  the  batter's 
shoulder  or  below  the  height  of  his  knee ; 

(b)  if  he  is  hit  at  any  time  except  on  his  third  strike 
by  any  pitched  ball  which  he  tries  to  avoid ; 

(c)  if  he  bats  a  ball  that  hits  a  base  runner ; 

(d)  if  the  Umpire  calls  a  balk  on  the  pitcher.     (See 

''  pitcher/0 

THE  BATTER  IS  GIVEN  A  HOME  RUN  without  inter- 
ference should  he  bat  the  ball  beyond  235  feet,  or, 
if  he  bats  a  ball  that  strikes  the  Umpire  on  fair  ground. 

BASE  RUNNER.  —  Base  running  is  the  part  of 
baseball  around  which  all  the  rest  of  the  game  centers, 
for  it  is  only  by  running  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
bases,  starting  as  batter  and  touching  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  bases  in  regular  order,  that  a  player 
scores  one  point  for  his  team.  This  may  be  done  in 
one  dash,  called  a  ^^  home  run,"  or  by  stopping  on  the 
diflferer  bases  as  safety  points  en  route.  The  score 
IS  the  same  in  either  case. 
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The  entire  object  of  the  defensive  team  is  to  pre- 
vent these  runs,  by  putting  out  (retiring)  the  players 
before  they  can  get  to  the  last  base  or  home  plate. 
Players  may  be  put  out  by  (i)  pitching  the  balls  so 
that  the  batter  misses  three  strikes,  in  which  case  he 
is  put  out  before  he  becomes  a  base  runner ;  or,  (2)  by 
tagging  a  runner  between  bases ;  (3)  in  certain  cases, 
by  an  opponent's  getting  to  a  vacant  base  with  the 
ball,  or  catching  it  there,  before  the  base  nmner 
arrives ;  or,  (4)  catching  a  batted  ball  before  it  touches 
the  ground.  When  three  players  have  been  put  out, 
that  half  inning  is  ended  for  the  team  that  is  batting 
(scoring).  They  then  go  to  the  field  (take  the  defen- 
sive) and  the  opponents  have  a  half  inning,  i,e.,  a 
turn  "  at  bat."  Each  team  is  entitled  to  nine  such 
half  innings. 

Each  player  on  a  team  has  to  be  a  base  runner, 
taking  his  turn  as  batsman  when  his  team  is  **  at  bat,'* 
and  from  that,  if  successful,  becoming  a  base  runner. 

A  player  may  run  to  a  base,  or  he  may  run  part 
of  the  way  and  slide  the  rest  of  it  full  length  on  the 
ground,  either  feet  first  or  head  first.  Sliding  to  a 
base  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  lead  to  injury,  but  it 
often  gives  an  advantage  by  saving  time  and  by  the 
long  reach,  especially  sliding  head  first  with  both  arms 
extended.  Sliding  also  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
an  opponent  to  touch  a  player  with  the  ball. 

RUNNER  FOR  FIRST  BASE.  —  A  batsman  may  be 

put  out  (i)  by  poor  batting  before  he  becomes  a  base 

runner,  or  (2)  he  may  be  put  out  like  any  other  nmner 

between  bases,  or,  (3)  by  an  opponent  reaching  first 

/?ase  with  the  hall  ahead  of  him. 
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The  only  kind  of  hit  on  which  a  batsman  is  entitled 
to  run  to  first  base  is  a  fair  hit ;  that  is,  any  kind  of  hit, 
"  fly,"  "  grounder,"  or  "  bounder,"  that  falls  within 
the  diamond,  or  forward  of  it  between  the  foul  lines 
—  with  the  one  exception  that  any  fly  hit,  foul  or 
fair,  caught  by  the  opponents,  puts  him  out.  A 
batsman  becomes  ^  base  runner  for  first  base  as  soon 
as  he  has  hit  the  ball.  He  should  throw  down  his  bat 
and  run  immediately  on  making  a  hit  without  waiting 
to  see  the  result,  unless  sure  of  having  hit  to  foul 
groimd. 

In  running  to  first  base  a  player  must  not  go  more 
than  three  feet  outside  of  a  direct  line  from  first  to 
home  base  (plate)  (the  outline  of  the  diamond),  or  he 
is  out.  A  three-foot  hne  is  drawn  on  the  ground  as  a 
guide  for  this,  though  the  rule  is  usually  interpreted 
rather  leniently.  Overrunning  or  oversliding  first 
base  is  permissible,  if  the  runner  does  not  attempt  to 
run  towards  second  base  after  he  passes  the  first  base. 
Should  he  be  going  on  to  second  base  at  once,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  touch  first  base  if  he 
has  overrun  it. 

A  batter  is  at  liberty  to  make  as  many  bases  as 
possible  on  one  hit.  As  the  defense  concentrates  its 
efforts  very  largely,  however,  on  keeping  a  batter  from 
making  first  base,  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  beyond  first 
on  orfe  hit. 

The  nmner  to  first  base  may  be  put  out  by  (i)  a 
fly  catch  by  the  opponents,  whether  the  ball  be  batted 
to  fair  or  foul  ground ;   (2)  being  tagged  with  the  ball 
in  the  hands  of  an  opponent  before  he  le^ieYve,^  ^x'^V. 
base/   {j)  by  an  opponent's  being  on  t\ve  \^^s>^  WvCcw 
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the  ball  before  he  gets  there ;  (4)  or  he  puts  himself 
out,  if  he  stops  running,  while  en  route. 

The  runner  for  first  base  is  also  put  out  by  his  own 
fowls,  as  by  interfering  with  the  catching  or  fielding 
of  the  ball  (see  also  the  rules  that  retire  a  batsman), 
or  by  running  outside  the  three-foot  line. 

A  batter  is  allowed  to  go  to  first  base  without  inter- 
fererfce  as  a  penalty  for  poor  play  of  the  opponents  as 
follows:  (a)  when  the  pitcher  sends  him  four  balls 
(poor  balls  as  distinguished  from  strikes)  in  succes- 
sion ;  this  is  called  giving  him  "  a  base  on  balls  " ; 
(b)  whenever  the  Umpire  calls  a  "  Balk "  on  the 
pitcher;  that  is,  whenever  the  pitcher  makes  a  foul 
as  described  under  "  Pitcher  ^' ;  (c)  whenever  the  battcir 
is  hit  by  a  ball  he  tries  to  avoid,  except  on  his  third 
strike;  (d)  whenever  a  batted  ball  hits  the  Umpire 
within  fair  ground. 

RUNNERS    FOR     SECOND,     THIRD,     AND    FOURTH 

BASES.  —  After  a  player  gets  to  first  base,  if  he  cannot 
safely  go  on  to  second  base  on  the  same  hit,  he  has  to 
wait  at  first,  touching  it  with  his  foot  or  keepiilg  near 
enough  to  touch  it  before  an  opponent  could  touch 
him  with  the  ball,  while  off  the  base,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity comes  for  advancing.  This  applies  also  to  the 
second  and  third  bases.  After  a  fly  ball  has  been 
caught,  he  needs  must  get  back  to  the  base  he  left, 
before  an  opponent  can  touch  him  with  the  ball  or 
reach  the  base  with  the  ball  before  the  runner  can 
get  back  to  it. 

A  base  runner  may  nm  for  the  next  base  on  a  hit  or 

between  hits.    A  hit  lasts  from  the  time  a  pitcher 

j^o/ds  the  ball  ready  to  throw  to  the  bat,  until  the 
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batted  ball  is  caught,  if  u  fly  hit,  or  until  it  is  seen 
to  be  other  than  a  fly  hit.     Should  a  base  runner  start 
while  the  pitcher  is  delivering  the  ball,  or  while  the 
ball  is  in  the  air,  or  at  any  other  time  before  a  hit  is 
completed,  he  may  keep  the  base  to  which  he  has 
advanced  should  the  ball  prove  to  be  a  fair  hit  that 
is  not  caught  —  that  is,  any  kind  of  hit  to  fair  ground,  J 
For  a  fair  fly  that  is  caught,  however,  or  for  any  foulfl 
hit,  he  must  return  to  his  base,  and  may,  or  may  not,    J 
be  put  out  before  he  gets  there,  according  to  the  kind 
of  hit  made  by  the  batter.     These  are  as  follows : 

THE  BASE  RDNNER  MAY  RETDEN  TO  HIS  BASE 
WITHOUT  BEING  PUT  OUT  on  (fl)  any  foul  hit  except 
a  foul  fly  thai  is  caught ;  (b)  any  pitched  ball  that  is 
struck  at  and  missed  by  the  batsman  and  then  hits 
the  batsman;  (c)  any  batted  ball  that  hits  the  Um- 
pire not  having  touched  an  opponent  first;  {d)  any 
accidental  interference  by  the  Umpire  with  the 
catcher's  throw. 

THE  BASE  RUNNER  MUST  RETURN  TO  HIS  BASE, 
AMD  MAY  BE  PUT  OUT  in  either  of  two  ways:  (a)  by 
tagging,  or  (6)  by  an  opponent  with  the  ball  on  th$  J 
base  after  any  3y  ball  is  caught  (foul  or  fair).  '.  ^| 

A  runner  may  run  for  a  base  at  any  time  through  the  ■ 
game  when  he  thinks  the  ball  sufficiently  far  away  or 
otherwise  engaged  to  make  it  safe.  Such  advancing, 
by  other  means  than  running  on  hits,  is  called  stealing 
a  base.  The  danger  of  stealing  lies  in  having  to 
return  to  the  base  just  left,  in  which  case  an  unex- 
pected throw  of  the  ball  to  the  baseman  there  may 
result  in  putting  the  runner  out. 

Overrunning,  or  oversJfdin^  u  base  a\^  m.a.V.e^  \;to.t 
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runner  liable  to  be  put  out,  except  on  first  base  as 
previously  explained.. 

No  base  runner  while  running  between  bases, 
except  in  making  a  home  run,  two  bagger,  or  three 
bagger,  may  go  more  than  three  feet  beyond  the  line 
connecting  the  bases.  Infringement  of  this  rule  puts 
the  runner  out.    The  fielder  has  the  right  of  way. 

No  runner  may  be  put  out  while  on  a  base  to  whick 
he  is  legally  entitled ;  he  can  only  be  put  out  while  off 
base  or  between  bases. 

Only  one  runner  may  be  on  a  base  at  a  time,  but 
the  last  player  to  arrive  at  a  base  is  not  entitled  to  it, 
and  any  player  there  before  him  is  not  forced  to  go 
on  to  the  next  base  when  the  second  one  -arrives, 
except  whenever  a  ground  hit  is  made ;  then  the  man 
on  base  ahead  is  forced  to  run.  This  is  called  a  forced 
play  and  the  player  so  forced  off  his  base  may  be  put 
out  either  by  being  tagged  with  the  ball  between  bases, 
or  by  a  ball  fielded  to  an  opponent  on  the  next  base 
before  the  runner  can  reach  there.  To  illustrate,  if 
the  batter  makes  first  base,  on  a  ground  hit,  and  there 
is  a  player  of  his  team  already  there,  the  latter  is 
forced  to  run  for  second;  should  there  be  a  player 
at  second,  he  must  run  for  third,  and  so  on.  Should 
a  batter  make  a  home  run  on  a  ground  hit  with 
players  on  first,  second,  and  third  bases,  these  three 
players,  by  being  forced  off  bases  ahead  of  them,  will 
all  complete  their  runs,  and  four  points  would  be 
scored,  one  for  each  of  the  four  runners. 

Besides  earning  or  stealing  their  bases  in  any  of  the 
ways  just  described,  players  may  advance  one  base 
without  interference,  the  same  as  the  batsman,  on  a 
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\       penalty  to  the  opponents  for  poor  play  or  fouls  (baUc8|^| 

or  errors).     (See  "  Runner  for  First  Base.")  ^H 

COACHING.  —  Base  runners  on  first  and  third  basM^W 


may  be  assisted  in  their  judgment  a,?  to  whether  or 
not  to  run  by  coaches  —  members  of  their  team  who 
are  allowed  for  that  purpose  to  come  within  fifteen 
feet  of  those  bases. 

SIGNALS.  —  In  expert  games,  base  runners  woric 
closely  with  the  batter  through  signals,  indicating  tO' 
hira  or  he  to  them,  when  a  ball  may  be  batted  tS; 
advantage,  etc. 

COACHERS.  —  Two  members  of  a  team  ha' 
aji  inning  may  act  as  coachers  for  its  runners  ots 
first  and  third  bases.  A  line  is  drawn  15  feet  from'' 
the  diamond  and  parallel  to  it,  by  each  of  these  basra, 
called  the  fifteen-foot  line,  or  coacher's  line,  within 
which  coachers  may  not  go.  The  captain  of  a  team 
may  himself  act  as  coacher,  and  in  any  event  desig- 
nates the  others  who  are  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

A  coacher's  duty  is  to  tell  the  base  rumier  when  it 
is  safe  to  run  or  steal,  when  to  return  to  base,  etc.     It 
is  illegal  for  a  coacher  to  address  any  other  players 
the  field,  or  any,one  outside  it,  or  to  try  in  any  way  ti> 
work  up  sentiment  among  the  spectators. 

PITCHER.  —  IN  GENERAL.  —  On  the  pitcher'k 
skill  in  delivering  the  ball  depends  largely  the  ability, 
of  the  opposing  batter  to  make,  or  fail  to  make^, 
successful  strikes.  He  also  has  important  worit 
instead  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat,  to  throw  it  to 
basemen  that  they  may  put  out  base  runners.  Tlrt 
pitcher  may  also  have  to  field  (catch)  balled  ba.'Aa. 
that  faiJ  nearhun.  and  may  even  on  occas>\oi\.Va.ve  \n 
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act  as  baseman  to  first  base  if  the  regular  player  there 
be  fielding  a  ball.  His  most  important  work,  however, 
is  to  pitch  the  ball  to  the  batter. 

A  pitcher  may  deliver  to  the  bat  two  kinds  of  balls, 
those  that  are  good,  called  **  strikes/^  and  those  that 
are  poor,  called  "  balls."  A  good  ball  (strike)  is 
one  that  passes  over  the  home  plate,  and  does  so  at 
a  height  between  the  batsman's  knee  and  shoulder; 
a  poor  ball  (ball)  is  one  that  does  not  pass  over  the 
plate  or  does  so  above  or  below  the  height  specified. 
The  Umpire  calls  out  after  each  ball  passes  the  plate 
whether  it  is  a  ball  or  a  strike.  There  is  -no  appeal 
from  his  decision. 

A  pitcher  is  constrained  to  pitch  a  majority  of  good 
balls,  for  should  he  pitch  four  balls,  as  distinguished 
from  strikes,  the  batter  may  advance  to  the  first 
base  without  interference  —  called  giving  him  a  base 
on  balls.  The  batter,  however,  is  also  punished  for 
poor  play  by  being  obliged  to  run  for  first  base  on  his 
third  "  strike  "  (if  the  catcher  has  dropped  the  ball) 
whether  he  has  hit  it  well,  or  poorly,  or  not  at  all. 
The  pitcher  tries,  therefore,  to  send  balls  that  will 
deceive  the  batter  and  make  him  mi^s.  Pitching  has 
been  developed  to  so  high  a  degree  of  skill  that  by  dif- 
ferent ways  of  holding  a  ball,  or  of  letting  it  leave  the 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  send  it  in  a  straight  line  until 
it  reaches  the  plate  when  it  suddenly  curves  outward 
to  right  or  left,  or  drops  downward  in  a  curve,  or  at 
a  sudden  angle  ("  drop  ball  '0 ;  or  it  may  unex- 
pectedly ^^  jump  "  (upward)  or  change  in  speed.  A 
good  pitcher  studies  the  style  of  batting  of  a  batsman 
—  whether  he  swings  his  bat  high  or  low,  etc.  —  and 
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throws  accordingly.  As  the  catcher,  standing  just 
behind  the  batter,  often  discerns  these  peculiarities 
better,  it  is  usual  for  a  catcher  to  signal  to  a  pitcher 
what  kind  of  ball  to  throw.  The  pitcher  is  not 
obliged  to  act  on  these  signals,  and  often  himself  signals 
to  the  catcher  what  kind  of  ball  he  intends  throwing, 
that  the  latter  may  be  better  prepared  to  catch  it. 

The  signals  between  pitcher  and  catcher  are  silent 
and  may  consist,  for  example,  of  the  position  in  which 
thej-  stand,  or  of  some  movement  of  the  fingers  of  the 
ungloved  hand,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  catcher,  the 
way  in  which  he  returns  the  ball  to  the  pitcher,  etc. 

Besides  pitching  to  the  batter,  the  pitcher  has  impor- 
tant work  in  helping  basemen  to  put  out  base  runners. 
It  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  pitch  to  the  batter 
or  throw  to  one  of  his  own  basemen  for  this  purpose. 
The  catcher,  who  can  better  see  the  position  of  players, 
usually  signals  to  the  pitcher  in  which  way  to  play, 
and,  if  the  ball  is  to  go  to  a  baseman,  to  which  one 
throw  it. 

RUIES    FOR    THE    PITCHER,  —  In    throwmg,     the 

pitcher  must  face  the  batter  and  have  at  least  one  foot 

on  the  pitcher's  plate  and  he  may  take  but  one  step. 

father  foot  may  be  behind  the  plate.    Should  he 

iw  toward  one  of  the  bases,  a  pitcher  must  take 

Itep  in  the  direction  of  that  base. 

It  is  not  allowable  to  make  a  feint  at  throwing  the_ 
ball  and  not  dehver  it.  This  is  called  a  balk,  and  all  I 
base  runners  may  advance  one  base  on  it. 

A  pitcher  may  not  purposely  delay  the  game  by 
holding  the  baU;  he  must  play  prompxVy  wV«&.  "Vt 
axaes  to  bis  hands. 
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A  foul  play  by  the  pitcher;  that  is,  infringement 
of  any  rule  for  his  position,  is  called  a  balk.  The 
Umpire  calls  a  balk  whenever  one  is  made  and  each 
base  runner  may  advance  one  base  without  liability 
of  being  put  out. 

Following  is  a  list  of  ways  in  which  a  pitcher  may 
"  balk  '^ 

(i)  Any  feint  of  throwing  to  first  or  to  the  batter 
while  on  the  slab  without  doing  so ;  (2)  throwing  to 
a  base  to  intercept  a  base  runner,  without  taking  a 
step  in  that  direction ;  (3)  delivering  the  ball  to  the 
bat  without  having  one  foot  at  least  on  the  pitcher's 
plate ;  (4)  pitching  the  ball  to  the  bat  without  facing 
the  batsman;  (5)  delaying  the  game  by  holding  the 
ball  too  long ;  (6)  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  while 
the  catcher  is  outside  of  his  place;  (7)  moving  as 
though  to  pitch  while  on  the  slab  without  the  ball  in 
his  possession. 

CATCHER,  —  PLACE  AND  DUTIES.  —  The 
catcher's  place  is  back  of  the  batter,  facing  the  pitcher. 
He  must  be  within  ten  feet  of  the  batter  when  the  ball 
is  pitched,  and  usually  stands  close  to  the  home  plate. 

The  catcher's  duties  are  varied  and  important; 
indeed,  in  the  highly  developed  modem  game,  he  is 
the  most  important  member  of  a  team,  for  he  not 
only  plays  his  own  part  with  the  ball,  but  being  the 
only  player  who  can  see  all  parts  of  the  field,  practi- 
cally directs  the  entire  game  by  signaling  to  his  team 
mates  on  bases  what  they  should  do. 

CATCHING  BALLS.  —  The  catcher  and  pitcher  to- 
gether are  often  called  **  the  battery,"  and  of  course 
they  belong  to  the  team  in  the  field  and-woiVLmci^gi^- 
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fiidoa  to  tile  scoring  team,  whose  players  are  batters 
and  base  runners. 

The  first  duty  of  a  catcher  is  to  catch  the  balls 
delivered  to  the  batter  by  the  pitcher,  when  the  former  J 
misses  them  or  allows  them  to  pass  him.  It  is  espe-fl 
cially  important  that  he  catch  a  third  strike  (i.e.,  & 
good  ball  that  passes  over  the  home  plate  at  the  pre- 
scribed height  between  the  batsman's  knee  and 
shoulder),  that  is,  missed  or  passed  by  the  batter. 
because  a  batsman  is  out,  if  a  third  strike  be  caught 
by  the  catcher.  H'e  is  also  out  if  the  catcher  catches 
a  foul  strike  —  i.e.,  one  that  falls  outside  of  the  dia- 
mond back  of  first  or  third  base. 

If  a  catcher  lets  a  ball  pass  him,  it  gives  the  base 
runners  a  chance  to  move  forward  in  the  time  he  is 
recovering  it,  though  if  there  be  no  backstop  at  the 
prescribed  distance  of  ninety  feet  behind  the  home 
plate,  they  may  move  up  only  one  base.  It  is  there- 
fore to  the  advantage  of  his  team  that  he  should  get 
the  ball  back  into  play  as  quickly  as  possibly. 

CATCHER  AS  FIELDER.  —  Besides  catching  these 
balls,  a  catcher  may  go  into  the  diamond  to  catch  a 
fair  hit  (a  ball  that  goes  within  the  diamond  or  for- 
rard  of  the  foul  lines).  He  is  not  likely  to  do  this 
is  the  ball  falls  in  the  near  part  of  the  field  be- 
himself  and  the  pitcher;  then  either  of  them 
'Biay  get  it,  the  captain  usually  signaling  by  shouting 
which  shall  do  so  when  it  would  be  equally  convenient 
for  either. 

CATCHER'S  RETORN  OF  THE  BALL.  —  When  a 
catcher  secures  the  ball  in  any  of  these  wa,^%,  \ve  to»j 
send  it  back  to  the  pitcher  or  throw  it,  Vo  a."n>j  o^  "^^^ 
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members  of  his  team,  usually  a  baseman,  who  is  in  a 
position  to  put  out  a  base  runner.  His  judgment  on 
which  play  to  make  is  one  of  his  strongest  qualifica- 
tions. He  is  in  a  position  to  see  which  base  nmners 
are  stealing  bases,  and  either  by  throwing  the  ball 
himself,  or  signaling  the  pitcher;  shortstop,  ^or  a 
fielder,  may  intercept  such  a  run. 

CATCHER  BECOMES  BASEMAN  FOR  HOME  BASE.  — 

Besides  catching  the  ball  and  directing  the  game  by 
signaling  to  his  team,  the  catcher  acts  as  baseman  or 
keeper  (guard)  at  the  home  base,  trying  to  put  out 
runners  from  third  base  either  by  himself  getting  to 
the  home  plate  with  the  ball  in  his  hand  before  the 
runner,  or  by  tagging  the  latter  with  the  ball  held  in 
his  (the  catcher^s)  hand.  When  there  is  a  man  on 
third  base,  a  batted  ball  is  usually  sent  back  to  the 
catcher  or  third  baseman  for  this  purpose  by  the  fielder 
who  secures  it. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  catcher  to  be  a 
skillful  catcher,  a  good,  speedy  thrower,  a  quick  base- 
man, and  at  the  same  time  watch  the  moves  of  all 
other  players  and  signal  directions  to  his  team. 

CATCHER^S  SIGNALS.  —  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  catcher  is  to  signal  to  the  pitcher  what  kind 
of  ball  to  pitch  —  a  curved  ball,  a  drop  ball,  or  what 
not.  For  the  catcher  is  in  the  best  position  to  study 
the  batter's  peculiarities,  whether,  for  example,  he 
hits  high  or  low,  steps  forward  to  meet  the  ball,  or 
shrinks  back  from  it,  etc.,  so  he  can  often  judge  best 
what  kind  of  ball  he  will  be  likely  to  miss.  The 
pitcher  is  not  obliged  to  act  on  these  signals,  but  it 
js  usually  wise  to  do  so.     Should  he  use  his  own 
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judgment,  he  usually  signals  to  the  catcher  what  s 
of  a  baU  he  will  throw,  to  assist  the  latter  in  ] 
catching. 

The  catcher  also  signals  to  baseman,  shortstop,  <xn 
fielders,  as  explained  under  "  Returning  the  Ball." 

A  catcher's  signals  should  be  known  only  to  his   ■ 
team,  and  are  often  changed  to  avoid  discovery  by 
opponents.     Silent  signals  are  best,  and  are  usually 
made  by  the  fingers,  the  position  of  the  cap  on  the 
head,  etc. 

BASEMEN.  — IK    GENERAL.  —  There    are    three  | 
basemen  on  a  team,  who  act  as  keepers,  or  guards, 
for  the  three  bases,  and  try  to  prevent  the  batting 
team  from  scoring  runs  by  putting  out  the  base  runners. 
This  they  do  by  tagging  them  between  bases  with  the 
ball  {held,  not  thrown),  or  by  themselves  being  on  A"! 
base  with  the  ball,  before  the  base  runner  gets  there-,  f 
Which  of  these  methods  they  shall  use  in  puttiagl 
out  a  runner  is  determined  sometimes  by  rule  £ 
sometimes  by  judgment. 

No  baseman  may  block  or  interfere  physically  with 
base  runner,  as  by  catching,  tackling,  or  tripping ; 
only  defense  is  in  outrunning  him  and  having  the 
I. 

A  baseman  must  also  field  (catch)  any  batted  balls 
that  come  within  his  range  and  throw  with  quick 
judgment  to  any  player  of  his  team  who  is  in  a  better 
position  than  himself  to  put  out  a  runner.  Iji  an 
expert  game,  where  he  shall  throw  is  often  determined 
by  signals.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  baseman 
must  be  a  quick  and  accurate  thrower,  a  ?i\we  c^vAvw, 
a  gidck  thinker,  and  a.  rapid  runnei.     \  deXa-v  "^^  ^a 
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fraction  of  a  second  in  any  department  of  his  work 
may  enable  an  opponent  to  make  a 'base,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  base  runners  go  at  sprinting  speed, 
and  may  make  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  half  a  second. 
Even  straightening  up  to  throw  after  catching  a  low 
ball  may  make  the  fatal  difference,  and  basemen  must 
therefore  be  able  to  throw  swift  underhand  as  well 
as  overhand  balls,  from  practically  any  position,  from 
that  of  stooping  to  stop  a  grounder,  to  reaching  for  a 
high  fly.  Of  course  each  baseman,  besides  this  de- 
fensive play,  must  be  an  expert  batter  and  base  runner 
when  his  team  is  at  bat. 

The  first  baseman  guards  first  base;  the  second 
baseman,  second  base ;  and  the  third  baseman,  third 
base.  All  three  start  an  inning  near  their  bases,  but 
there  is  no  rule  about  this,  and  they  may  move  freely 
throughout  the  game.  Their  nearness  to  base  will  be 
largely  determined  by  whether  or  not  there  is  a  runner 
there,  or  one  trying  to  get  there. 

Obviously  a  baseman  must  know  well  the  niles  and 
tactics  by  which  base  runners  may  advance.  The 
runner's  main  opportimity  is  when  a  batted  ball  is 
not  caught  by  the  opponents,  or,  being  caught,  is 
muffed  (dropped;  a  poor  or  insecure  catch).  A  base 
runner  often  does  not  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the 
batting,  but  starts  for  the  next  base  while  the  ball  is 
in  the  air  or  even  before  the  pitcher  throws.  If  the 
ball  be  caught,  he  must  then  go  back  to  his  base,  and 
that  is  an  opportunity  for  the  baseman,  who  usually 
tries  to  head  the  runner  off  by  getting  to  the  base 
before  him^  signaling  the  man  who  fields  the  ball  to 
tbitjwit  to  the  base  for  him  to  catct  theie. 


Tie  base  runner  is  similarly  obliged  to  return  to 
base  on  a  batted  ball  that  proves  to  be  a  foul  hit, 
Under  any  other  circumstances  —  as  a  fair  hit  not 
caught,  or  caught  and  muffed,  or  when  the  ball  is  being 
used  to  put  out  other  base  runners,  or  in  any  way  that 
he  can  get  a  chance — a  runner  may  advance  to  the  next 
base  if  he  can  get  there.  He  is  especiaUy  liable  to  try 
this  if  the  ball  be  not  in  his  vicinity,  and  it  is  then  that 
good  team  work  in  the  defensive  team  may  get  the 
ball  to  the  baseman  in  time  to  tag  out  the  nmnw 
between  bases. 

THE  FraST  BASEMAN  has  the  ball  thrown  to 
oftener  than  any  other,  and  it  may  come  from  any 
player  on  the  infield,  or,  less  freqaently,  from  the  out- 
field ;  for  all  of  the  team  combine  to  help  him  put  out 
the  batter  before  he  can  make  his  first  base.  The 
first  baseman  usually  plays  with  one  foot  on  or  nea^l 
his  base,  to  lose  no  time  in  running,  and  must  bfl 
expert  in  catching  all  kinds  of  balls  from  that  position. 
It  is  important  that  all  throws  to  him  be  accurate, 
not  only  to  keep  him  near  his  base  and  avoid  missing  or 
muffing,  but  to  prevent  his  having  to  field  a  ball  that 
goes  beyond  him ;  for  as  there  is  no  fielder  back  of 
him  he  must  secure  such  a  ball,  and  tliat  not  only 
lets  in  the  batter,  but  gives  the  other  base  runners  a 
good  chance  to  advance  while  the  ball  is  inactive. 
Bunted  or  foul  balls,  or  balls  from  left-handed  batters, 
are  apt  to  come  in  his  direction  also,  and  for  these  he 
acts  as  fielder,  if  they  are  out  of  range  of  the  pitcher, 
catcher,  or  second  baseman.  Should  they  take  him 
far  from  base,  any  of  these  players  may  cover  his  basd 
for  him. 
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THE  SECOND  BASEMAN,  in  protecting  his  base, 
plays  most  with  the  shortstop  and  right  fielder,  but 
has.  some  very  important  plays  in  helping  first  base. 
Like  most  of  the  other  infield  players,  he  throws 
of tenest  to  first  base  when  he  has  the  ball. 

THE  THIRD  BASEMAN'S  position  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  head  off  the  final  ^stage 
of  a  run  (from  third  to  home),  as  well  as  to  prevent  a 
runner  from  getting  to  third.  He  has  to  field  many 
batted  balls,  especially  from  right-handed  batters,  and 
bunted  balls.  He  has  little  fielding  to  do  for  a  left- 
handed  batter.  He  plays  closely  with  the  short- 
stop, pitcher,  and  catcher,  and  throws  often  to  first. 

THE  SHORTSTOP  stands  between  second  and 
third  bases,  usually  just  outside  the  diamond,  but, 
like  the  basemen  and  fielders,  he  may  move  freely. 
His  main  duty  is  to  catch  batted  balls,  many  of  which 
go  to  his  vicinity ;  of  course,  this  carries  with  it  the 
ensuing  duty  of  throwing  the  ball  to  the  pitcher,  if 
there  be  no  men  on  bases,  or,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, to  any  of  the  basemen,  or  to  pitcher  or  catcher 
should  there  be  men  on  bases.  He  must  be  quick  to 
catch  signals  for  the  balls  and  must  cooperate  closely 
with  the  basemen.  Errors  on  the  part  of  the  short- 
stop are  especially  liable  to  allow  the  batting  team  to 
advance,  or  even  to  score.  He  plays  especially 
closely  with  the  pitcher  and  second  basemen  to  put 
out  runners  to  second.  He  may  even  at  times  have 
to  cover  first  or  third  base  when  the  baseman  is  field- 
ing. All  fielders  usually  study  the  batting  of  opposing 
likely  teams  and  move  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
judge  that  the  ball  is  to  be  hit. 
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'lELDERS.  —  There   are    three   fielders,   a   right 
fielder,  a  left  fielder  and  a  center  fielder,  whose  places 
are  in  the  outfield,  i.e.,  beyond  the  diamond.     Their 
duties  are  to  field  {catch  and  return)  balls  that  go  to  ,  i 
that  part  of  the  ground.  ■ 

fielder's  place  ;  GROUHD  COVERED.  —  The  po^'^ 
tion  of  the  fielders  is  within  the  foul  lines,  but  they 
run  anywhere  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  baU, 
except  into  the  infield,  where  batted  balls  are  caught 
by  basemen,  shortstop,  or  pitcher,  called  the  infielders. 
The  right  field  stands  back  in  the  outfield  to  the  right 
(viewing  the  field  from  the  catcher's  position) ;  the 
left  fielder  has  a  similar  place  to  the  left,  and  the  center 
fielder  in  the  center  well  back  of  second  base. 

How  far  out  a  fielder  shall  stand  at  the  opening  of  a 
play  will  vary  with  conditions  and  must  be  a  matter 
of  judgment  on  his  own  part.  If  he  knows  how  a 
batter  is  likely  to  bat,  as,  for  instance,  high  flies,  he 
can  sometimes  anticipate  the  ball  by  taking  a  position 
deep  (far  back)  in  the  field  ;  or  by  coming  in  close  for 
batters  who  habitually  hit  to  shorter  range.  Batting, 
however,  with  expert  players,  is  so  skillful  that  hits 
are  apt  to  be  purposely  varied  to  mislead  the  fielders. 

A  left-handed  batter  sends  many  balls  to  the  right 
side  of  the  field,  keeping  the  right  fielder  busy,  while  a 
right-handed  batter  hits  to  the  left  side,  wluch  means 
more  work  for  the  left  fielder  and  shortstop.  Both 
right-  and  left-handed  batters  are  apt  to  hit  forward 
toward  second  base,  and  for  balls  that  go  beyond  that 

lint  the  center  fielder  must  be  alert. 
0  what  part  of  the  field  a  ball  will  go  is  also  largely 
led  by  the  way  it  is  pitched.    \\.  \^  \\ie,x«S.c«fc 
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important  for  a  fielder  to  understand  the  signals  by 
which  a  pitcher  or  catcher  indicate  to  their  team  the 
kind  of  a  ball  to  be  thrown. 

For  a  baU  that  goes  between  fielders,  equally  con- 
venient for  either  to  get,  both  should  run,  but  in  such 
a  case  collisions  should  be  avoided  by  the  player  who 
gets  nearest  to  the  ball  calling,  "  I  have  it !  "  "  My 
ball !  "  or  **  My  catch !  "  when  the  other  runner  should 
instantly  stop.  Sometimes  the  Captain  calls  which 
is  to  catch  the  ball,  but  for  the  outfielders  he  is  usu- 
ally too  far  away  to  do  this  advantageously. 

It  is  also  a  fielder's  duty  to  run  in  rather  close  be- 
hind a  baseman  or  the  shortstop  when  one  of  the  latter 
intends  catching  the  ball,  so  as  to  "  pick  it  up " 
should  it  get  beyond  them.  In  such  a  case,  though 
the  batter  will  probably  make  the  first  base,  it  is 
important  to  get  the  ball  in  play  again  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  any  other  base  running.  The 
fielder  should  back  up  in  a  similar  way  any  other 
fielder  whom  he  can  reach  for  a  difficult  catch.  De- 
lays are  exceedingly  dangerous  in  giving  base  runners 
a  chance  to  advance. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  fielder  must  cover  a  wide 
territory  and  be  able  to  start  and  run  in  any  direction 
at  sprinting  speed. 

FIELDER'S  CATCHING. —  A  fielder  must  be  an 
expert  in  catching  the  ball.  To  fail  to  catch  a  ball  is 
charged  to  the  fielder  in  his  record  as  an  error,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  "  hot  ball "  (a  very  hard-hit  ball), 
or  of  a  very  difficult  twisting  or  bounding  ball;  or, 
if  a  ball  be  dropped  in  collision  between  the  fielder  and 
a  base  mnner,  it  is  not  an  error.     It  is  an  error  if  the 
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■fieWw  fail  to  hold  an  ordinarily  hit  ball  (muffs  it), 
or  if  he  fumbles  the  ball ;  that  is,  hav-ing  stopped  the 
ball  (as,  for  example,  a  hard-hit  grounder)  he  fumble 
it  in  trying  to  pick  it  up. 

The  fielder's  catch  is  of  especial  importance  i 
the  batter's  run  to  first  base  does  not  count  if  the  b 
be  caught  on  the  fiy  (called  a  fly  ball),  and  held,  even'  I 
momentarily,  before  touching  the  ground ;  or  if  a'J 
grounder  (a  ball  that  rolls  on  the  ground  from  thffj 
bat)  be  caught  and  held,  or  one  that  goes  outside  t 
foul  lines. 

FIELDER'S  THROWIHG.  —  A  fielder  must  have  skillH 
and  strength  for  throwing  from  long  distances. 
Should  he  throw  so  far  beyond  or  to  one  side  of  a 
baseman  that  the  latter  cannot  get  the  ball  (called 
"  a  wide  throw  ")  it  is  charged  to  the  fielder  as  an 
"  error."  A  ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  so  that  it  falls 
short  of  a  baseman,  reaching  him  on  the  bound,  is  _ 
also  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  fielder.  "^| 

A  fielder  must  have  a  close  knowledge  of  the  coD'"^! 
dition  of  the  game  and  quick,  accurate  judgment  aB'   ^ 
to  where  the  ball  should  be  sent  to  head  off  base  runners. 
The  fielder  is  too  far  away  as  a  rule  to  tag  out  nm- 
ners  himself,  but  must  throw  to  one  of  the  basemen 
for  this.     Should  a  baseman  be  able,  through  such  a 
throw,  to  put  out  a  runner,  the  fielder  is  credited 
with  an  "  assist  "  ~  that  is,  with  having  assisted  in    m 
putting  out  the  runner.  '"fl 

The  fielder  is  also  credited  with  an  assist  in  sucIitS 
a  case  if  his  own  Judgment  and   throw  have  been 
accurate,  but  the  baseman  fails  to  catd\  \\ve  \iaSi  ot. 
fo  put  out  the  runner.     Should  the  fieVdei  s\w«  V^^ 
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judgment  in  thus  throwing  the  ball,  and  a  base  runner 
succeed  in  making  a  base  through  the  opportimity 
thus  given,  the  fielder  is  charged  with  an  error. 

An  outfielder  seldom  tries  to  throw  to  the  catcher  to 
put  out  a  base  runner  from  third  to  home,  as  the  dis- 
tance is  apt  to  be  too  far  for  success.  Fielders  send  the 
ball  most  frequently  to  the  second  baseman,  and  some- 
times to  first  or  third,  or  to  the  shortstop ;  or,  if  there 
be  no  runners  on  bases,  then  to  the  pitcher.  In  a  game 
between  experts  a  fielder  is  often  informed  by  signals  to 
which  of  the  foregoing  players  to  send  the  ball.  When 
the  distances  are  very  great  a  fielder  may  send  the  ball 
to  its  destination  by  relays ;  that  is,  throw  to  another 
player  of  either  the  infield  or  outfield,  to  be  thrown  by 
him  to  the  baseman  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

A  fielder  may  also  have  a  chance  to  assist  a  base- 
man in  making  a  "  run  out  "  between  bases  —  that 
is,  to  throw  the  ball  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the 
other  while  walking  toward  each  other  with  a  nmner 
who  has  been  caught  off  base  between  them.  One 
of  them  will  probably  have  a  chance  to  tag  him  with 
the  ball  before  he  can  get  past  to  a  base. 

SCORE.  —  IN  GENERAL.  —  One  point  is  scored  for 
each  run  (complete  circuit  of  bases  by  one  runner  of 
the  team  at  bat).  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
points  are  scored.     Only  the  team  at  bat  scores. 

That  team  wins  in  a  game  of  baseball  which  has 
made  the  larger  number  of  runs  during  the  nine  in- 
nings to  which  each  team  is  entitled. 

The  game  is  played  in  nine  innings  {i.e.,  nine  for 
each  team)  for  adults,  and  for  juniors  in  seven  innings 
if  desired. 
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The  full  game  is  terniinated  without  waiting  ti(»J 
complete  the  last  inning  in  case  the  score  be  deter- 
mined before  that  time.  This  may  happen  (a]  if  the 
team  that  batted  first  score  fewer  runs  in  nine  in- 
nings than  its  opponents  in  eight  innings;  (b)  if  th^' 
last  learn  to  have  its  last  inning  make  the  number  of 
points  needed  to  win  before  its  third  man  be  put  out. 

Should  the  score  be  equal  at  the  end  of  nine  in- 
nings for  each,  the  game  is  a  tie  or  drawn  game,  and 
is  continued  until  one  team  has  scored  more  runs 
than  the  opponents  in  an  equal  number  of  innings. 
This  is  called  an  extra-inning  game.  Such  a  game 
may  terminate,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  a  regular 
game,  when  the  side  .second  at  bat  has  made  a  win- 
ning score,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  it  has  com- 
pleted the  inning.  .l 

The  Umpire  declares  when  a  game  is  terminated  byi 
calling  "  Game ! "  He  also  has  the  privilege  of  calling 
game  before  the  innings  be  finished,  if  in  his  Judgment 
darkness,  rain,  fire,  or  other  emergency  make  it  impos- 
,sible  to  continue.     In  such  a  case,  if  each  side  has 

^yed  five  or  more  full  innings,  and  the  score  is  equal. 

Umpire  will  declare  it  a  drawn  or  tie  game.     It  i^ 

;Iso  declared  a  drawn  game  without  waiting  for  the 

last  inning  to  be  finished,  should  the  team  that  was 

second   at   bat  at   the   opening    of    the    game    have 

ieved,  in  an  equal  or  less  number  of  innings  than 

opponents,  one  run  more  than  the  latter,  M 

■A  complete  and  official  score  of  baseball  contains^i 

iwever,   much   more   than   the   runs  scored.     It  is   '' 
peculiar  in  giving  for  each  player  and  ior  eatV  Ve.ax^ 
^  reppfd  of  ail  jmportajit  points  o£  play.    T\us*  T.eNe?i& 


i 
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skill  and  ability  and  whether  or  not  the  game  was 
won  mostly  on  the  skill  of  the  winning  team,  or  thfe 
weakness  of  opponents.  The  official  rules  require 
that  each  player's  record  be  kept,  for  his  batting  and 
fielding  play,  in  prescribed  columns,  after  his  name, 
as  follows : 

AS  BATSMAN.— 

ist  column,  number  of  times  at  bat. 

2d  column,  nimiber  of  runs  made. 

3d  colimm,  number  of  first -base  hits  made. 

4th  column,  number  of  sacrifice  hits  made. 

IN  THE  FIELD.— 

Sth  column,  number  of  opponents  put  out. 

6th  column,  nimiber  of  assists  (in  putting  out  players). 

7th  column,  number  of  fielding  errors  (failures  in  fielding  to 
throw  the  ball  where  it  could  have  been  used  to  put  out  a 
baseman). 

Decisions  as  to  assists  and  errors,  especially  the 
latter,  are  matters  of  judgment  and  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  It  is  not  unusual  for  official 
scorers  to  differ  on  these  points.  The  rules  define 
these  as  definitely  as  possible.  In  general  an  assist  is 
credited  to  every  player  who  handles  the  ball  in  aid- 
ing to  put  out  a  player ;  for  example,  to  a  fielder,  or 
any  one  else  fielding  the  ball,  who  throws  it  to  a  base- 
man in  time  to  put  out  a  base  runner.  This  is  done 
whether  or  not  the  last  player  complete  the  play  by 
making  the  put  out.  This  applies  to  each  player 
who  handles  the  ball  after  it  leaves  the  bat,  or  after 
it  is  thrown  to  any  player,  as  distinguished  from 
being  pitched  to  the  bat.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
player  who  actually  puts  out  a  runnel. 
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A  fielding  error  consists  of  such  a  misplay,  either  in 
handling  the  ball  (mufiing,  etc.)  or  in  poor  judgment 
as  to  where  to  throw  it,  that  it  prolongs  the  thne  at 
bat  of  the  batsman,  or  allows  a  base  runner  to  makfu 
one  or  more  runs. 

Battery  errors  {i.e.,  those  of  the  pitcher  and  catchei^l 
are  distinct  from  fielding  errors,  and  consist  of  an^j 
misplay  of  these  two  players  which  allows  the  bats 
man  to  run,  or  gives  him  a.  base  on  balls. 

Stolen  bases  are  credited  to  a  base  runner  when  he 
makes  a  base  unaided  by  a  base  hit,  or  put  out,  or  a 
fielding  or  battery  error. 

SDMMARY  OF  SCORE.  —In  addition  to  the  recor4'| 
of  individual  players  on  points  mentioned  abovea^ 
official  League  rules  require  that  a  summary  of  I 
game  be  made  which  shall  contain  the  follow 
points: 

»  (i)  The  score  made  in  each  inning  and  a  total  score  for  ll 

p{a)  For  the  team  at  bat  (a)  the  number  of  bases  stolen,  and 
W  lie  number  of  two-  and  three-base  hits  and  home  runs  made 
KeBch  player. 
Rfe)  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays  (('.«.,  two  or  three 

t  on  one  hit)  made  by  each  side  ami  the  names  of    _ 
s  assisting  in  these.  J 

K4)  For  the  pitcher,  (a)  the  number  of  innings  in  which  he  J 
Bjatche<I,{6)  the  number  of  base  hits  made  from  hispitchinft  " 
(c)  the  number  of  times  a  pitcher  succeeds  in  pulling  out  a 
batsman  on  strikes,  (rf)  the  number  of  times  he  gives  a  base  on 
balls;  (c)  the  number  of  wild  pitches,  (/)  the  number  of  times 
he  hits  the  batsman  with  the  ball. 

(5)  For  the  catcher,  the  number  of  balls  passed  (not  caught). 

(6)  Also.' (a)  the  time  taken  to  play  the  gBLroc.ani  W)  *i^t 
^aoKofthe  Umpire. 
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The  standing  of  individual  players  and  dubs  is 
determined  by  figuring  the  percentage  of  successful 
plays  in  batting,  fielding,  and  base  running,  as  much 
as  by  the  number  of  games  won  in  a  "  round  robin  " 
series,  i.e.,  a  series  in  which  each  team  plays  every 
other  team  in  a  group,  the  ultimate  wmner  bemg  the 
champion. 

The  batting  average  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  base  hits  by  the  total  number  of  times  at 
bat.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  been  at  bat  five  times 
and  had  got  three  hits,  his  batting  average  would  be 
.600 ;  if  a  man  had  been  at  bat  three  times  and  had 
got  one  hit,  his  batting  average  would  be  .333. 

The  field  average  of  a  player  is  determined  by  add- 
ing the  times  he  has  put  out  a  player,  and  assisted 
in  putting  out  a  player,  by  the  number  of  chances  he 
has  had  to  do  this.  The  number  of  chances  to  do  it  is 
found  by  adding  the  number  of  his  errors  to  the  pre- 
vious total  (put  outs  and  assists). 

The  base-running  record  is  a  record  *of  the  bases 
the  player  has  made  without  help,  or  base  stealing. 
It  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  bases  stolen 
by  the  number  of  games  in  which  the  player  has 
played. 

METHOD  OF  KEEPING  SCORE.  —  There  are  many 
methods  of  keeping  score.  Below  is  a  baseball  short- 
hand that  is  used  by  baseball  writers.  All  players 
are  numbered  and  all  plays  recorded  by  symbols. 

Players  should  be  numbered  as  follows :  Pitcher,  i ; 
Catcher,  2  ;  First  Baseman,  3  ;  Second  Baseman,  4 ; 
Third  Baseman,  5 ;  Shortstop,  6 ;  Left  Fielder,  7 ; 
Center  Fielder,  8;  and  Right  Fielder,  9. 
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The  symbols  for  play  are  as  follows:  Base  Hit, 
— ;  Two-base  Hit,  --= ;  Three-base  Hit,  ^ ;  Home 
Run,  = ;  Fumbled  Grounder,  A ;  Hit  by  Pitcher, 
HP ;  WUd  Pitch,  WP ;  Stolen  Base,  S ;  Left  on 
Bases,  L;  Sacrifice  Hit,  H;  Passed  Ball,  B;  Balls, 
Bk. ;  Struck  Out,  K;  Base  on  Balls,  B.B.;  Muffed 
Fly,  O ;  Wild  Throw,  W ;  and  Forced  Out,  XX. 

The  method  of  recording  a  play  is  illustrated  by 
this  diagram : 


In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  opposite  batter's 
name  A-4  means  batter  reached  first  on  fumble  by 
second  baseman.  In  the  upper  right-hand  comer  S 
means  he  stole  second.  In  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  B  means  he  reached  third  on  a  passed  ball. 
In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  6-2  means  he  was  thrown 
out  to  catcher  at  plate  by  shortstop. 

OFFICIALS.  —  In  baseball  there  are  but  two 
officials,  an  Umpire  and  a  Scorer. 

UMPIRE.  —  The  Umpire  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  a  baseball  game  and  is  in  complete  control  and 
direction  of  the  game.  It  is  permissible  to  have 
two  Umpires,  one  to  decide  points  pertaining  to  the 
battery  and  home  base,  the  other  for  other  bases  and 
fielding.  It  is  also  permissible  to  have  two  Score 
Keepers,  one  for  each  team. 

When  there  is  but  one  Umpire  he  may  stand  any- 
where on  the  ground,  but  usually  takes  a  position 
immediately  behind  the  catcher  or  pitcher. 

Before  a  game  begins  the  Umpire  should  look  over 

the  ground  to  see  that  it  is  properly  laid  out,  and  in- 

^ect  balls,  bats,  and  other  material  used  in  the  game 
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W  see  that  the  specifications  of  the  rules  are  complied 
with.  The  batting  order  for  each  team  (list  of  the 
players  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  bat)  is  delivered 
to  the  Umpire  before  a  game  opens,  by  the  captain  of 
each  team.  The  Umpire  usually  shows  this  order  to  the 
opposing  captain  and  must  do  so  on  request,  though 
a  duplicate  Ust  is  often  furnished  for  this  purpose. 

The  Umpire  opens  the  game  by  calling  "  Pia; 
Ball !  "  He  may  suspend  play  at  any  lime  when  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary,  as  for  injury  to  a  player, 
by  catling  "  Time !  "  but  may  do  this  only  when  the 
ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher ;  play  may  not  be 
resumed  again  until  the  Umpire  calls  "  Play  I 
in  that  interval  no  base  may  be  run,  no  playi 
out,  and  no  run  scored. 

The  Umpire  makes  and  calls  all  decisions  as  to  the 
ball  or  the  players  during  the  game.  After  every  baii 
pit-died  by  the  pitcher,  the  Umpire  calls  "  Strike  I 
or  "  Ball !  "  according  as  he  decides  it  to  be.  but  the 
ball  must  have  passed  the  plate  before  he  calls.  He 
will  therefore  need  to  be  famihar  with  all  of  the 
rules  that  determine  the  difference  between  strikes 
and  balls,  as  weU  as  all  other  rules  of  the  game,  In  a 
similar  way  he  calls,  "  Fair  strike !  "  "  Foul  strike !  " 
"Dead  ball!"  "Block  Ball!"  He  also  dedde3:J 
whether  a  base  runner  is  safe  or  out,  or  has  made  a  1 
run,  and  tells  the  Score  Keeper  of  "  errors "  and 
"  assists  "  to  be  recorded,  or  any  other  points  for  the 
score.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  an 
Umpire  on  any  matter  of  judgment,  such  as  those 
mentioned  above,  and  no  player  may  protest  oi:  div 
pute  bis  decisions  on  such  paints,  nor  ma^  ^ive.  Xiav- 
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pire  change  such  decisions.  Only  on  a  claim  that  an 
Umpire's  decision  is  contrary  to  the  rules  (as  distin- 
guished from  matters  of  judgment  listed  above), 
may  any  protest  be  made,  and  then  only  by  a  captain 
to  the  Umpire.  The  Umpire  may  reverse  a  decision 
that  he  becomes  convinced  is  in  violation  of  rules. 

In  professional  games  the  Umpire  may  fine  a  player 
$5  for  a  first  infringement  of  rules,  and  may  order 
any  player  from  the  grounds  for  a  second  offense,- 
including  ungentlemanly  conduct,  or  disputing  the 
Umpire's  decisions. 

SCORE  KEEPER.  —  There  may  be  one  Score  Keeper 
for  a  game  or  one  for  each  team.  The  rules  for  scor- 
ing in  official  games  are  very  definitely  given  in  the 
official  rules.  They  include,  for  a  full  score,  not  only 
the  runs  and  outs  made  by  a  side,  but  a  classified 
record  of  its  good  and  poor  plays  ("  errors  ").  The 
Score  Keeper  has  to  decide  many  times  as  to  whether 
a  hit  has  been  made  or  whether  the  batter  reached 
first  on  an  opponent's  error,  etc. 

The  score  is  kept  in  a  blank  book  regularly  ruled. 
While  there  are  different  forms  for  this,  they  all  con- 
tain theprescribed  number  of  columns.     See**  Score." 

The  Score  Keeper  calls  each  batter  to  the  plate  in 
turn,  and  must  observe  clearly  that  a  batter  must 
have  completed  his  turn  at  bat  as  defined  in  the  rules 
(See  "  BATSMAN  ")  before  the  next  in  order  may  be, 
called. 

MATCH  GAMES.  —  For  match  or  championship 
games,  the  home  club  (the  club  on  whose  grounds 
the  game  is  played)  furnishes  the  balls  and  is  re- 
quired  to  have  at  least  a  dozen  on  the  grounds. 


Match  Games:    Outfit  rm 

The  Captain  of  the  home  club  is  given  the  choice 
of  innings.  —  that  is.  whether  iiis  team  will  begin  the 
game  at  the  bat  or  in  the  field. 

Match  games  for  adults  consist  of  nine  innings  with 
the  exception  of  interrupted  games,  or  a  condition  of 
score  that  makes  winning  by  one  club  impracticable, 
as  explained  under  "  SCORE."  For  junior  players 
sevtn  innings  is  often  called  a  full  game,  but  thiB, 
should  be  determined  beforehand. 

OUTFIT.  —  BALL.  —  For  adults,  official  League: 
rules  specify  a  ball  weighing  not  less  than  5  nop' 
more  than  5j  ounces,  and  measuring  not  less  than 
9  nor  more  than  95  inches  in  circumference.  The 
make  is  specified  as  Spalding  or  Reach.  Such  balls 
cost  Si. 50  each.  Cheaper  balls  may  be  had  for 
practice.  In  a  match  game  the  home  club  furnishes 
the  bails  and  must  have  extra  ones  on  the  field ;  for 
championship  games  at  least  one  dozen  balls  must  be 
on  the  field.       • 

For  junior  players  (boys  under  sixteen  years  of  ag^ 
a  smaller  ball  ^  Spalding's  Boy's  League  Ball — is. 
officially  approved  for  match  games.  These  cost. 
Si  each. 

BAT.  —  The  official  League  rules  for  adults  specify 
a  bat  that  is  round,  not  over  sf  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  thickest  part,  and  not  more  than  43  inches  in 
length.  This  bat  must  be  of  hard  wood,  but  for  a 
distance  of  iS  inches  from  the  end  may  be  wound 
with  twine  or  covered  with  a  granulated  substance. 
Within  these  limits  a  player  may  choose  his  own  baL* 
For  junior  players  somewhat  smaller  siie^  ate  U';«i. 
JRgt"  cost  £iom  10  cents  to  $1  each.  j 
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BASE  PLATES  AND  BAGS.  —  Under  official  rules  the 
pitcher's  plate  and  the  home  plate  must  be  of  whitened 
rubber,  fastened  to  the  ground  and  even  (flush)  with 
its  surface.  The  pitcher's  plate  measiures  24  X  6 
inches;  the  home  plate  is  five  sided,  as  described 
under  "  Field  "  ;  these  plates  may  be  had,  with  pins 
for  fastening  them  to  the  ground,  at  from  $5  to  $10 
each.  • 

First,  second,  and  third  base  are  each  marked  with 
a  canvas  bag  measuring  on  the  upper  surface  15  X  15 
inches,  filled  with  soft  material,  as  sawdust  or  sand, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground  with  spikes.  A  set  of 
three  filled  bases  costs  from  $3.50  to  $6;  unfilled,  $1 
for  a  set  of  three. 

DRESS.  —  Each  baseball  team  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive uniform.  This  is  a  necessity  to  avoid  con- 
fusion among  the  players.  Official  League  rules 
make  this  a  requirement.  Other  than  this  the  general 
dress  is  optional,  but  padded  trotssers  are  almost 
always  worn  as  a  protection  from  injury,  especially 
in  sliding  bases,  and  a  regulation  shoe  plate  is  aUowed 
on  the  soles  of  the  shoes  to  make  firmer  footing.  A 
large,  leather  mitt  or  glove,  heavily  padded,  is  usually 
worn  by  the  members  of  a  team  in  the  field.  The 
catcher  may,  according  to  official  rules,  wear  one  of 
any  size,  shape,  or  weight  he  desires ;  the  other- players 
are  restricted  to  a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over 
10  ounces  and  measuring  not  over  14  inches  around 
the  palm.  The  catcher's  mitt  is  usually  very  large 
and  costs  from  $1.25  to  $8;  mitts  for  basemen  and 
fielders  cost  from  $1  to  $4  for  adults  and  from  25 
cents  to  $1  each  for  juniors ;   infiieldeis*  %lcyve&  cost, 
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for  adults  from  $1  to  $3.50,  and  for  juniors  from  25 
cents  to  $2.50. 

The  catcher  and  Umpire  often  wear  a  mask  of  steel 
wire,  and  a  heavily  padded  or  inflated  body  protec- 
tor, covering  the  front  of  the  trunk  from  neck  to 
thigh.  These  prevent  injury  from  hard  balls.  The 
masks  cost  from  25  cents  each  in  cheap  quality  in 
boys'  sizes  to  $5  each  for  thp  best  in  adult  sizes. 
The  protectors  range  similarly  from  $2.50  to  $10. 

HISTORY.  —  While  probably  a  development  from 
the  old  English  Game  of  "  Rounders,"  or  the  "  Old 
Cat "  games  of  our  own  country,  baseball  is  essen- 
tially an  American  and  modern  game. 

A  commission  appointed  in  1907,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  to  investigate  the  history  of 
the  game,  attributes  its  inception  to  Mr.  Abner 
Doubleday,  of  Cooperstown,  New  York,  in  1839. 
Mr.  Doubleday  is  credited  with  drawing  the  first 
diagram  of  the  "  diamond  "  and  bases,  evidently  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  collisions  between  players  running 
for  a  batted  ball. 

The  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  is  credited 
with  contributing  most  to  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
rules,  and  to  the  earliest  competitive  play  between 
clubs.  In  1845  ^^  Knickerbocker  Base  Ball  Club 
was  organized  in  New  York.  The  first  baseball 
Convention  was  held  under  its  auspices  in  1857,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  uniform  rules. 

The  professionalizing  of  the  game  began  in  1863, 
when  the  players  shared  in  gate  receipts  in  Brooklyn ; 
the  first  salaried  teams  played  in  1869,  when,  tk^  Ev^d 
Stockings  ot  Ciacinnati  made  a  tour. 
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In  1 87 1  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Baseball  Players  was  formed ;  in  1875  control  of  the 
professional  players  was  assumed  by  the  club  owners, 
who  formed  The  National  League  of  Professional  Ball 
Clubs.  A  rival  association,  The  American  League, 
was  founded  in  1890. 

The  evolution  of  the  game  has  been  in  the  size  and 
construction  of  the  ball,  which  at  first  was  slightly 
larger,  heavier,  and  "  livelier  '' ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  rules  governing  the  players.  The  "  inside  " 
signal  game  as  played  to-day  is  of  comparatively 
recent  development. 
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SiST.  A  hetder  is  said  to  have  made  an  assist  whenever 
he  throws  a  ball  to  a  baseman  or  other  player  in  time  to 
put  out  a  base  runner.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  player 
who  puts  out  the  runner ;  only  to  those  who  assist  him. 
If  their  play  be  adequate,  they  are  credited  w 
whether  the  last  player  succeed  in  putting  tbe  t\ 


ith  an  assist.  ^^H 
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Balk.    An  infringement  of  rules  by  the  pitcher. 

Ball.  A  ball  so  pitched  that  it  does  not  pass  over  the  home 
plate  between  the  height  of  the  batter's  knee  and  shoidder. 
If  it  does  pass  within  these  limits  it  is  called  a  "strike." 
The  Umpire  declares  for  every  ball  pitched,  whether  it 
be  a  "baU"  or  a  "strike." 

Base.    A  place  of  safety.    In  baseball  there  are  four  such  bases. 

Base  Hit.  A  hit  by  the  batter  which  sends  the  ball  so  far 
that  he  can  run  to  first  base  before  the  ball  can  be  sent 
back  to  put  him  out.  A  two-base  hit  is  one  that  enables 
the  batter  to  rim  two  bases,  and  a  three-base  hit,  three 
bases.    A  four-base  hit  is  called  a  "home  run." 

Base  on  Balls.  The  batter  is  allowed  to  take  first  base 
without  interference  if  the  pitcher  sends  him  four  poor 
balls,  called  "balls"  as  distinguished  from  "strikes." 
This  is  called  giving  him  a  base  on  balls. 

Battery.    In  baseball,  the  pitcher  and  catcher. 

Batting  order.  The  order  in  which  the  players  of  a  team 
go  to  the  bat.  The  batting  order  is  arranged  by  the 
captain  of  a  team  and  given  to  the  Umpire  before  a  game 
begins.  The  score  keeper  calls  the  players  to  the  bat 
in  the  order  of  this  list,  from  which  there  may  be  no 
departure.  No  player  is  called  until  his  predecessor  has 
completed  his  time  at  bat.  This  time  is  completed  when 
a  batsman  is  put  out,  or  when  he  is  advanced  a  base  under 
any  conditions  except  (i)  being  given  a  base  on  "balls," 
or  (2)  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  (3)  being  interfered 
with  by  the  catcher. 

Block  ball.  A  ball  so  batted  or  thrown  that  it  is  touched,  * 
stopped,  or  handled  by  a  person  not  taking  part  in  the 
game.  The  Umpire  calls  all  blocked  balls.  On  such  an 
occurrence,  base  runners  may  advance  without  liability 
of  being  put  out  imtil  the  ball  be  returned  to  the  pitcher. 
If  the  return  of  the  baU  be  delayed,  however,  the  Umpire 
suspends  play  by  calling  "Time,"  when  each  base  runner 
must  stop  on  the  base  he  last  touched. 

Box.  The  places  where  the  pitcher  and  batter  stand.  They 
are  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  official 
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games  consist,  for  the  pitcher,  of  a  plate  of  whitewashed 
rubber;  and  for  the  batsman,  of  an  enclosure  merely 
outlined  on  the  groimd.  See  Ground  in  text  on  Base- 
baU. 

Bunt.  A  hit  made  by  simply  holding  the  bat  for  the  ball  to 
hit  it  without  striking  it. 

Called  ball.  A  pitched  "ball"  as  distinguished  from  a 
"strike,"  which  the  Umpire  has  called. 

CoACHERS.  In  baseball,  two  players  of  the  batting  team  who 
are  allowed  to  come  within  1 5  feet  of  the  base  runners  on 
first  and  third  bases  for  the  purpose  of  coaching  them, 
*.e.,  giving  them  advice  as  to  when  to  run,  when  to  return 
to  bases,  etc. 

Curved  ball.  The  pitcher  may  so  deliver  the  ball  that 
just  before  reaching  the  batter  it  takes  a  sudden  ciurve 
in  toward  him  or  away  from  him.  These  are  called 
"incurved"  balls  or  "outcurved"  balls. 

Deep;  Playing  deep;  Deep  field.  In  baseball,  terms 
apphed  to  distance  points  in  the  outfield. 

Double  play.  The  putting  out  of  two  opponents  on  one 
play  of  the  ball;  i.e.,  from  the  time  the  pitcher  dehvers 
it  to  the  bat  imtil  he  is  again  ready  to  pitch  it. 

Drop  ball.  A  ball  so  pitched  that  it  suddenly  drops  just 
before  reaching  the  liatter  and  passes  the  home  plate 
lower  than  its  general  line  of  flight  seemed  to  indicate. 

Earned  run.  A  run  made  (earned)  on  good  batting  (base 
hits)  as  distinguished  from  stolen  bases. 

Errors.  The  misplays  made  by  a  baseball  player.  These 
are  fielding  errors  and  battery  errors.  Fielding  errors 
may  consist  of  poor  handling  of  the  ball,  as  "mufiing" 
it,  or  poor  judgment  or  slow  work  in  throwing  it  when 
needed  to  put  out  a  base  runner.  Battery  errors  are 
"balks"  by  the  pitcher,  or  misplays  (mostly  passed  balls) 
by  the  catcher  on  which,  according  to  the  rules,  the 
batter  is  given  a  base. 

Fadeaway.  A  method  of  pitching  a  "drop  ball"  invented 
by  Mathewson,  whereby  the  ball  goes  with  spet.d  ^.VssxcytX, 
to  the  plate,  and  then  siows  up  and  drops  m\\i  ^  ta.v^^ 
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curve,  deceiving  the  batter  as  to  the  hdght  at  which  it 
should  be  hit. 

Fair  hit.  A  hit  by  a  batter  which  sends  the  ball  within  the 
diamond  or  beyond  it,  between  lines  which  extend  the 
outline  of  the  infield,  beyond  first  and  third  bases.  On 
such  a  hit  the  batter  is  entitled  to  run  to  first  base,  but  is 
"out"  if  the  ball  be  caught  by  a  fielder  before  it  touches 
the  ground. 

A  ball  is  called  a  fair  hit  if  it  rolls  back  inside  the  dia- 
mond after  striking  outside  the  limits  of  a  fair  hit. 

Fly  ball.  One  that  goes  through  the  air  as  distinguished 
from  one  that  rolls  on  the  ground  or  bounds  ("grounder" 
or  "bounder"). 

Fly  catch.     The  catching  of  a  fly  ball. 

Forced  run.  The  forcing  of  a  runner  who  is  waiting  on 
first,  second,  or  third  bases,  to  go  forward  to  the  next  base 
by  the  coming  to  his  base  of  another  runner,  it  being 
against  the  rules  for  more  than  one  runner  to  be  on  a 
base  at  once. 

Fouls.    See  Legal  and  Illegal. 

Foul  hit.  A  ball  hit  by  the  batter  so  that  it  goes  outside 
the  foul  lines ;  that  is,  back  of  the  diamond,  or  the  exten- 
sion of  its  Hues  to  first  and  third  bases.  A  ball  is  foul 
which  rolls  to  foul  ground  after  striking  in  fair  ground. 

Foul  strike.  A  hit  by  the  batter  made  with  one  or  both  feet 
outside  the  space  called  the  batter's  box. 

Foul  tip.  A  misplay  by  the  batsman  in  which  the  ball 
merely  touches  the  tip  of  the  bat  without  changing  direc- 
tion.   This  counts  as  a  foul  strike. 

Fumbled  ball.  When  a  ball  has  been  caught,  but  not  held, 
by  a  fielder,  and  he  bungles  in  picking  it  up,  it  is  s^id  to 
be  a  fumbled  ball.  This  is  charged  as  an  error  in  a  fielder's 
record. 

Grounder.  A  ball  batted  or  thrown  so  that  it  just  skims 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Home  base.    The  base  at  which  the  batting  is  done,  and 
which  forms  the  fourth  or  last  base  in  completing  a  run. 
Also  called  the  home  pJate. 
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noKE  nvs.    A  complete  circuit  of  four  bases  o 
baseball.    See  Run. 

Hot  ball.    A  ball  thrown  or  batted  30  swiftly  that  it 
almost  impossible  in  catching  to  hold  it. 

Inpiexd.    The  diamond  on  a  baseball  field. 

Infielders.    The  players  of  the  defensive  team  in  basebi 
who  are  stationed  in,  on,  or  near  the  diamond,  ai 
tingnished   from   the   three   fielders  proper,    called 
fielders.    The  infielders  are   the  pitcher,  catcher, 
basemen  and  shortstop. 

Inning.     In  baseball  the  time  at  bat  of  a  team.     This  lasts' 
until  ihree  men  have  been  put  out.     Each 
titled  to  nine  innings.     !□  junior  games  this  numlier  ii 
sometimes  lessened.    A  team  scores  only  when  it  is  hav- 
ing au  inning. 

Legal;    Illegal.     In  baseball,  anything  is  "legal"  that 
permitted  by  the  rules,  and  "illegal"  thai  is  forbiddi 
by  them.     In  other  games,  as  football,  illegal  plays  ai 
often  called  "fouls.''    The  term  "foul"'  is  used  in  base- 
o  designate  the  way  in,  or  place  to  which,  the  baiter 
_  fails  a  ball.     Some  illegal  plays  in  baseball  are  pienalized 
^y  a  money  fine,  and  some  by  expulsion  of  a  player;  but 
(nost  of  them  by  giving  an  advantage  lo  the  batting  team, 
a  by  advancing  the  batsman  or  base  runners  if  the  fault 
;  with  the  team  in  the  field,  or  by  putting  out  their 
players  if  committed  by  the  team  at  bai,     The  game  is 
remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  the  penalizing  of  illegal' 
play  is  woven  into  the  game. 

MuJTED  BALL.  A  baseball  term  used  to  express  an  imper- 
fect catch  in  which  the  ball  slips  through  the  hands. 
This  is  charged  against  a  fielder  as  an  error  in  his  record, 
unless  the  ball  be  a  so-called  "hard  hit"  or  "hot"  ball. 

Out.     El  baseball  the  players  of  the  team  "at  bat" 
out  by  their  opponents,  the  team  in  the  field. 

s  lo  be  retired  for  the  rest  of  the  half  inning^ 

[^uch  a  player  returns  to  the  game  in  the  next  half  inning, 

^hen  the  teams  change  places  and  his  goes  toXo  iW  ^Ai 

[  eads  when    three  players  htive  becu  ^\iV  w 
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on  each  side,  and  the  teams  then  change  places.    Nine 
complete  innings  constitute  a  game. 

A  batsman  is  put  out  in  various  wajrs  and  a  base  runner 
by  being  tagged  with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  an  opponent  or 
under  certain  conditions  by  an  oppone^t  reaching  a  base 
with  the  ball,  in  advance  of  the  base  runner. 

Outfield  ;  Outfielders.  That  part  of  the  field  outside  the 
diamond,  or  infield.  The  outfielders  are  the  right,  left, 
and  center  fielders. 

OvERELAND  THROW.  A  method  of  throwing  a  ball  by  swinging 
the  arm  forward  above  shoulder  level. 

Passed  ball.  A  ball  which  the  catcher  does  not  catch  and 
which,  passing  him,  touches  the  umpire,  or  any  fence  or 
building  within  90  feet  of  the  home  base.  This  is  caUed 
a  battery  error,  charged  against  the  catcher  in  his  record 
and  on  it  the  batter  and  other  players  on  bases  may  ad- 
vance one  base. 

Plate.  A  small  surface  of  rubber,  metal  or  stone  which  marks 
the  fourth  or  home  base,  called  also  the  home  plate. 
There  is  also  a  similar  plate  marking  the  pitcher's  box, 
called  the  pitcher's  plate. 

Run.  a  complete  circuit  of  bases  in  baseball;  that  is,  a 
batter's  run  from  the  home  plate,  or  batting  base,  to  first 
base,  second  base,  third  base,  and  again  to  the  home  plate 
in  the  order  given.  The  game  of  baseball  is  scored  on 
the  number  of  "rims"  made  by  a  team  in  nine  innings. 
An  entire  circuit  of  the  bases  on  one  hit  is  called  a  "home 
run."  It  is  considered  an  extraordinary  play,  but  does 
not  score  any  more  (one  point)  than  a  circuit  made  by 
stopping  at  bases  on  the  way. 

Runout.  When  a  base  runner  is  trapped  between  bases  by 
two  opponents  with  the  ball  who  walk  toward  each  other 
imtil  one  of  them  can  put  him  out,  he  is  said  to  l>e  "run 
out."  Occasionally  a  player  so  trapped  manages  to  slip 
past  one  of  the  opponents  and  make  his  base.  The  play 
is  sometimes  purposely  made  by  a  base  runner  from 
£rst  or  second  base,  to  allow  a  team  mate  on  third  base 
to  complete  a  run  and  score.    This  is  ftue  leata.'vroik. 
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Sacrifice  hit/  The  batting  of  the  ball  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  batsmen  to  make  his  first  base, 
but  opportunity  is  given  a  base  runner  to  advance.  For 
instance,  the  ball  may  be  batted  to  the  right  so  that  it 
may  be  used  to  put  out  the  batter,  but  be  safely  out  of  the 
way  of  nmners  on  the  bases.  A  bunt  hit  is  often  used  to 
advance  a  player  from  first  to  second  base,  or  from  third 
to  home.  It  would  not  be  used  for  a  run  from  third  with 
two  players  out,  as  the  run  to  home  would  not  score  on  a 
play  that  put  the  batter  out. 

Sliding  to  base.  Base  runners  often  throw  themselves  at 
full  length  on  the  ground  when  nearing  a  base  and  slide 
into  it,  head  first,  or  feet  first,  to  save  time  and  dodge 
being  tagged  by  the  baseman. 

Smother  a  ball.  To  run  in  toward  a  ball  and  catch  it  be- 
fore it  is  spent  or  reaches  the  runner.  This  is  apt  to  be 
done  by  fielders,  especially  for  "grounders";  sometimes 
for  low  or  straight  balls,  but  not  so  often,  as  these  are 
apt  to  be  hard  hit. 

Straight  ball.  A  ball  delivered  to  the  bat  on  a  straight  line 
as  distinguished  from  drop  balls  and  curved  balls. 

Stealing  a  base.  The  advance  of  a  base  runner  to  the  next 
base,  unaided  by  a  base  hit,  a  put-out,  or  error  in  fielding 
or  battery  play. 

Strike.  A  hit  at  a  good  ball  by  a  batter;  or  a  good  ball 
whether  hit  or  not.  A  ball  is  good  if  it  passes  over  the 
home  plate  at  a  height  between  the  batter's  knee  and 
shoulder.  A  ball  that  goes  outside  of  these  Hmits  is  called 
a  "ball,"  as  distinguished  from  a  "strike."  The  umpire 
calls  for  each  ball  whether  it  be  a  "strike"  or  a  "ball." 
A  batter  is  out  who  misses  or  passes  three  strikes  provided 
the  third  (last)  be  caught  by  the  catcher. 

Time  at  bat.  The  turn  at  bat  of  a  player.  It  lasts  from  the 
time  he  takes  his  position  as  batsman  until  he  is  put  out 
or  becomes  a  base  runner.  He  is  not  considered  to  have 
completed  his  time  at  bat,  however,  if  he  be  advanced  to 
first  base  by  the  umpire  on  called  balls,  by  bem^  VsiV  Xs^j 
a  pitched  ball,  or  on  a,  sacrifice  hit. 
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Triple  play.  The  putting  out  ot  three  players  on  one  round 
of  the  ball ;  that  is,  from  the  time  the  pitcher  delivers  the 
ball  to  the  bat  imtil  he  again  holds  it  ready  to  pitch  to 
the  bat. 

Underhand  throw.  A  method  of  throwing  a  ball  by  swing- 
ing the  ball  forward  below  shoulder  level. 

Wild  throw.  A  ball  thrown  or  pitched  to  the  bat  that  goes 
wide  of  a  fair  reach  for  the  batter. 
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BASKET  BALL 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Basket  ball  is 
probably  the  most  popular  indoor  ball  game,  and  is 
often  played  on  outdoor  courts.  Indeed,  though  an 
entirely  modem  invention,  having  been  originated 
only  in  1892,  no  gymnasium  or  playground  is  now 
considered  adequately  equipped  which  does  not  have 
provision  for  this  game. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  goals,  which  are  sus- 
pended baskets  in  the  form  of  an  iron  ring  or  hoop  to 
which *is  attached  a  net  that  serves  to  catch  the  ball 
when  thrown  in.  The  game  is  played  by  two  teams 
of  five  players  each  who  try  to  throw  the  ball  each  into 
the  opponents'  basket.  Each  player  on  a  team  is 
guarded  by  an  opponent  who  stands  near  him,  and  in 
turn  serves  as  guard  to  this  same  adversary. 

Fouls  are  penalized  by  allowing  the  opponents  a  free 
(unobstructed)  throw  for  the  goal  of  the  offending 
team,  regular  play  being  stopped  for  this.  The  free 
throw  line  from  which  these  free  throws  are  made,  and 
the  free  throw  lane  and  circle  leading  to  and  sur- 
rounding it,  are  distinctive  features  of  the  marking  of 
the  court. 

The  ball  is  a  large,  laced  ball  —  that  is,  a  rubber 
bladder  inserted  in  a  leather  cover  and  inflated,  the 
cover  being  then  laced  over  it.  This  particular  type 
of  ball  is  another  distinctive  feature  of  the  game,  and 
one  that  has  bad  many  other  applicatioivs. 
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The  game  is  usually  played  in  two  twenty-minute 
halves,  with  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  between. 
The  team  wins  the  game  which  scores  the  greater  num- 
ber of  points  during  the  forty  minutes  of  play. 

The  rules  here  given  are  those  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee representing  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  They  are 
used  by  permission  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
pubhshers  of  Spaulding's  Athletic  Library  which  issues 
the  Official  Handbook. 

THE  COURT.  —  Basket  ball  can  be  played  on  any 
level  ground  or  floor  that  is  free  from  obstruction.  A 
court  may  be  rectangular  or  square,  depending  upon 
the  shape  of  the  gymnasium  or  of  the  ground  3pace, 
upon  which  the  playing  is  to  be  done ;  70  feet  by  50 
feet  is  an  ideal  size  for  a  court ;  90  X  50  feet  are 
official  maximum,  and  60  X  35  minimum  dimensions. 

SIDE  AND  END  LINES.  —  The  side-lines  should  be  at 
least  3  feet  from  a  wall  or  fence,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  danger  that  a  player  rushing  over  a  side-line  will 
be  injured.  By  mutual  consent  of  opposing  captains 
this  distance  may  be  changed.  The  end  boundaries 
should  be  marked  directly  under,  and  on  a  line  with, 
the  board  surface  against  which  the  basket  goal  is 
fastened.  These  lines  must  all  be  at  least  2  inches 
wide. 

GOALS.  —  Exactly  at  the  middle  of  the  end-lines 

should  be  fastened  the  baskets  or  goals,  10  feet  from 

the  floor  or  ground.    They  should  be  attached  to  a 

flat  board  or  other  firm  background  (**  backstop  ")> 

d  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high.    The  backboard  must  ex- 
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tend  at  least  3  feet  above  the  metal  ring  or  goal.  The 
backstop  must  beperpendicular  and  firm. 

FREE  THROW  LINE.  —  Directly  inward  15  feet 
from  each  goal  is  drawn  a  free  throw,  or  foul  line,  2 
feet  long,  parallel  .to  the  end  lines.  From  this  foul 
line  the  free  throws  for  goal  are  made  which  are 
awarded  to  an  offended  team  as  penalty  for  a  foul 
committed  by  the  opponents.  This  free  throw  line, 
and  the  throw  from  it,  are  protected  from  interfer- 
ence by  a  '^  free  throw  lane  '^  leading  from  the  goal. 

FREE  THROW  LANE.  —  A  lane,  ending  in  a  circle  6 
feet  in  diameter  (3  foot  radius)  leads  toward  the  center  of 
the  court  from  each  goal.  This  lane  is  made  by  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  side-lines,  which  start  3  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  basket ;  from  this  point  they  are  drawn  up>on  the 
floor  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  court  until  they 
intersect  a  circle  with  its  center  placed  15  feet  inward 
from  the  basket  or  goal.  A  similar  figure  should  be 
drawn  upon  the  floor  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  court. 

CENTER  CIRCLE.  —  Exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
court  should  be  drawn  a  2-foot  circle  (diameter)  in 
which  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 

A  player  always  refers  to  the  territory  arounH  the 
basket,  into  which  his  team  is  trying  to  toss  the  ball, 
as  "  up  the  court.'^  His  forwards  usually  play  "  up 
the  court."  The  territory  around  the  basket  into 
which  the  opponents  are  trying  to  throw  the  ball,  is 
called  "  down  the  court."  His  guards  usually  play 
"  down  the  court." 

The  basket  into  which  a  team  is  trying  to  throw 
the  ball  is  customarily  spoken  of  in  basket  ball  as  their 
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own  goal,  although  it  is  defended  by  the  oppocents. 
Thus,  for  team  A,  the  goal  marked  B  is  called  their 
goal.     It  is  for  this  basket  that  team  A  makes 
ir  free  throws. 


TEAMS.  —  A  team  consists  of  5  players  —  2  for- 
wards,  i   center,  and  2  guards.     These  players  may  j 
move  anywhere  on  the  field. 

FORWARDS.  — At  the  start  of  the  game,  the  right  "J 
and  left  forwards  always  play  well  iip  near  the  oppo-'  1 
nents'  basket,  into  which  their  team  is  endeavoring' j| 
to  toss  the  ball;  after  the  start,  they  may  move  all 
over  the  court.     The  forwards  should  be  agile,  fast 
players  and  accurate  shots,  for  to  them  in  good  part 
falls  the  majority  of  opportunities  to  tally.     They 
should  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  guards  of  the 
opposite    team,  —  to   use   the    technical    vernacular 
should  be  able  to  "  lose  "  or  "  shake  off  "  the  opposing 
guards,  each  one  of  whom  is  playing  close  to  a  fori  m 
ward  in  the  efEort  to  prevent  scoring.     This  is  calledjj 
"  covering  the  forward." 

A  forward  should  also  be  quick  enough,  after  oncesfl 
having  shaken  off  an  opposing  guard,  to  get  back  td'l 
him  and  effectively  cover  him,  if  the  ball  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  opponents,  so  that  the  guard,  if  he  be 
close  to  his  own  goal,  may  not  be  able  to  "  shoot  " 
the  ball  through  his  opponent's  basket.  ^m 

The  forward  need  not  necessarily  be  tall,  as  manj!''^H 
of  the  most  effecUve  college  forwards  have  been  shorty  ^H 
aggressive  players. 

GUARDS.  —  The  guards  should  be  as  taW  a.wWfi.N'^ 
a#  caa  be  secured,  so  long  as  few  otKei  leo^u^V^s.  ^'a 
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possible  are  sacrificed.  Each  should  so  well  cover 
the  forward  against  whom  he  is  pitted  that  the  f oip?^rard 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  opportunity  for  an  undisturbed 
shot  at  the  basket.  A  guard  should  have  the  ability 
to  make  long  shots,  so  that,  when  opportunity  offers, 
he  will  be  able  to  score  for  his  team. 

CENTER.  —  The  center  should  be  a  very  tall  man, 
who  is  able  to  jump  and  reach  high  in  the  air.  He 
should  combine  all  the  requisites  of  a  forward  and  those 
of  a  guard.  He  should  be  in  the  very  best  of  physical 
condition,  as  he  is  called  upon  to  exhibit  greater 
stamina  than  any  other  man  on  the  team.  When  a 
member  of  his  team  has  possession  of  the  ball,  the 
center  must  be  up  with  his  forwards,  prepared  to 
receive  a  pass  from  a  team-mate  and  then  either  to 
shoot  for  the  goal  or  pass  the  ball  to  another  team- 
mate, who  is  in  a  better  position  for  a  shot. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  member  of  the  opposing 
team  has  the  ball,  the  center  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert,  down  with  his  own  guards,  covering  the  opposing 
center,  who  will  be  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  shoot 
at  the  basket.  When  possible,  it  is  his  duty  to  secure 
the  ball  and  pass  it  up  the  court  to  one  of  his  own 
forwards. 

SUBSTITUTES.  —  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  or 
when,  for  other  reasons,  a  Captain  desires  to  play  a  sub- 
stitute player,  he  must  notify  the  Referee,  who  will  stop 
the  game  (in  other  words  call  time),  and  notify  the 
Scorer  before  the  game  is  resumed.  Such  a  substitute 
must  report  to  the  Referee  and  Umpire  and  be  recog- 
nized by  them  before  entering  the  game.  A  player 
once  removed  may  not  later  go  back  into  thft  ^ame. 
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NTJMBEKS.  —  AU  players  in  oflicial  games  must 
wear  numbers  on  their  backs.  These  are  made  of 
felt,  and  at  least  6  inches  high  and  one  inch  wide. 

PItHE  GAME:  GENERAL  RULES  ANI>fl 
POINTS  OF  PLAY.  —  CHOICE  of  goals.  —  At  tfae^J 
beginning  of  the  game,  the  visiting  team  has  the  ^H 
choice  of  goals ;  that  is,  may  select  the  basket  into  ^| 
which  they  will  attempt  to  toss  the  ball.  At  the  ^| 
begimuLig  of  the  second  half  the  teams  must  change 
goals. 

PUTTING  THE  BALL  IN  PLAT.  —  At  the  beginning 
of  the  game,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  half,  after 
each  goal  made  (from  the  field  or  as  a  free  throwj 
and  generally  after  being  declareii  dead,  the  ball  is 
put  in  play  by  being  centered.    For  this  the  centers  ^H 
(ace  each  other  within  the  two-foot  circle  in  the  cen-  ^H 
ter  of  the  court.    Each  center  faces  the  opponent's  ^1 
goal,  through  which  he  hopes  to  toss  the  ball  and  thus 
tally  for  his  team.     His  two  forwards  should  be  "  up 
the  court,"  facing  him  and  waiting  fur  him  to  knock 
the  ball  to  them.     The  rules  require  that  the  opposing 
centers,  when  about  to  jump  for  the  ball,  must  each 
keep  one  hand  behind  his  back. 

Opposite  a  center,  and  facing  him,  stands  the  cen- 
ter of  the  opposing  team,  whose  forwards  should  be 
facing  their  own  center.  Each  forward  is  "  covered  " 
by  an  opposing  guard,  belonging  to  the  opposing  team ; 
tliat  is,  each  guard  is  prepared  to  prevent  a  forward 
from  catchmg  the  ball  and  attempting  to  score,  and 
with  that  end  in  view,  each  guard  stands  close  to  bij. 
o[ijK)sii]^  iorward. 
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The  Referee  makes  certain  that  both  teams,  the 
Umpire^  Timekeepers  and  Scorers  are  ready,  and 
then,  with  the  ball  in  his  hand,  steps  to  the  side  of  the 
centers,  and  when  just  outside  of  the  center  ring, 
tosses  the  ball  high  in  the  air,  so  that  it  will  drop  be- 
tween the  centers,  who  are  facing  each  other.  When 
the  ball  has  reached  its  highest  point,  the  Referee 
blows  his  whistle,  to  signify  that  the  game  has  begun. 

The  opposing  centers  jump  high  for  the  ball,  each 
tries  to  bat  it  with  an  upraised  hand  to  one  or  the  other 
of  his  forwards.  Neither  center  may  catch  the  ball 
until  another  player  has  touched  it. 

Out  of  bounds.  —  If,  when  the  ball  is  centered, 
eithet  center  should  bat  it  outside  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  court,  the  ball  must  be  centered  again. 

After  a  ball  in  play  has  gone  out  of  bounds,  it  is  put 
in  play  again  by  a  player  of  the  team  that  was  not  re- 
sponsible. The  Referee  indicates  the  team  entitled  to 
possession  of  the  ball,  and  a  member  of  that  team 
plays  it  in  to  a  team  mate  by  passing,  tossing,  or 
rolling.  If  the  Referee  is  uncertain  which  of  two 
opponents  was  nearer  the  ball  when  it  went  out  of 
bounds,  he  tosses  the  ball  between  them,  just  within 
the  boundary  line,  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  went 
out  of  bounds. 

When  the  game  has  been  stopped  for  any  reason 
(that  is,  when  **  time  "  has  been  called),  the  two 
opposing  players  nearest  the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
last  in  play,  must  jump  in  this  way  for  the  ball  when 
the  game  is  resumed.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Referee  throws  the  ball  in  the  air  between  them  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  spot  where  it  was  vj\ieii  the  game 
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was  stopped.  If  for  any  length  of  time  two  opposing 
players  both  hold  and  tug  at  the  ball,  the  Referee 
blows  his  whistle,  stops  the  play,  and  puts  the  I 
again  in  play  b_\'  tossing  it  between  the  two  at  tin 
spot  where  the  holding  was  done, 

PASSING  AND  ADVANCING  THE  BALL. —After  thd 
ball  is  put  in  play  each  team  tries  to  keep  it  in  posses- 
sion by  quiclily  passing  it  from  one  member  to  another  , 
around  the  bodies,  between  the  legs,  or  over  tliej 
beads  of  the  opponents,  until  the  ball  is  within  rangi 
of  their  own  basket,  when  one  of  the  forwards,  or  the'f 
center,  usually  takes  a  shot  at  the  goal. 

The  ball  may  be  thrown  in  a  number  of  ways.  Thel 
underhand  manner  of  tossing  the  ball  is  the  one  that'l 
comes  most  easily  to  the  beginner.  The  ball  is  held! 
between  the  two  hands  on  a  level  with  the  knees, 
which  are  slightly  bent.  As  the  body  is  straightened, , 
the  arms  are  brought  upward. 

The  ball  can  be  thrown  overhand,  by  holding  it 
between  the  two  hands  just  in  front  of  the  chest,  with 
the  knees  slightly  bent.     As  the  body  is  straightened,  ■ 
the  arms  are  shot  upward  and  outward.     This  is  coii- J 
sidered  the  most  effective  manner  of  shooting  for  g 

A  third  manner  of  passing  or  shooting  is  by  holding  * 
the  ball  between    the   hands,  over   and  behind  the 
head,   with   the  body  bent   slightly   backward.     By 
straightening  the  body  and  quickly  bringing  the  arms  i 
forward,  the  ball  can  be  accurately  sent  in  the  desired! 
direction. 

Theseshotsmay  be  slightly  varied;  or  they  may  be   ' 
le  with  one  arm  and  hand  instead  of  two,  bv  Wi- 
■Jh^  ball  in  the  &a.t.  open  hand  matead  ol'^isii^- 
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ing  it  between  the  palms  of  both  hands.  One-arm- 
shots,  however,  are  not  usually  so  accurate  as  those 
propelled  by  both  arms  and  hands. 

Shots  and  passes  should  be  made  quickly  and  the 
.  player  should  not  wait  to  adjust  the  ball  in  his  hand, 
for  by  that  time  the  opposing  player  will  have  borne 
down  upon  him  and  blocked  the  throw.  Practice  of 
the  various  kinds  of  throws  and  passes  explained  under 
"  Passing  and  Advancing  the  Ball  '^  will  lead  to  their 
being  used  almost  or  quite  unconsciously  in  these  quick 
plays. 

When  making  a  low,  underhand  pass  to  a  team-mate, 
the  ball  should  be  aimed  at  a  point  slightly  higher  than 
the  pit  of  the  opponent's  stomach.  Seldom  should  a 
pass  be  made  very  swiftly.  Moderate  speed  will  in- 
sure no  fumbles,  as  missed  balls  are  called.  The  low, 
underhand  toss  should  be  used  for  short  passes  and  the 
overhead  or  overhand  pass  for  the  long  distances. 
The  ball  should  always  be  passed  slightly  in  advance 
of  a  runner  and  not  at  his  face. 

The  receiver  of  a  pass  should  always  allow  his  hand 
or  hands  to  give  way  a  bit,  at  the  moment  that  the  ball 
comes  in  contact  with  his  hands,  and  his  fingers  should 
point  outward,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the 
ball  touching  the  fingers  before  it  strikes  the  palms. 

The  ball  may  be  advanced  not  only  by  passing, 
tossing,  or  other  kinds  of  throws,  but  may  also  be 
rolled  or  batted.  These  plays  may  be  made  in  any 
direction  and  with  one  or  both  hands.  The  ball  may 
also  be  dribbled. 

Dribbling.  —  By  dribbling  is  meant  the  act  of  tak- 
iDg  three  or  more  steps,  and  at  the  samt  time  bounc- 
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the  ball  one  or  more  times  along  the  floor  with 
one  hand ;  both  hands  may  be  used,  to  start  the 
dribble,  and  to  pass  the  ball  or  throw  for  goal ;  but 
after  a  dribble  is  once  started  if  both  hands  touch 
the  ball  again  simultaneously,  it  must  be  thrown 
immediately  to  another  player  or  for  the  goal,  or  it  is 
considered  dead. 

A  player  may  shoot  for  the  basket  after  dribblingv 

A  player  may  turn  around  with  the  ball  without 
making  progress.  He  may  not  run  with  the  ball, 
kick  it,  or  strike  it  with  his  fist,  or  hold  it  with  any 
other  part  of  his  body  than  the  hands,  even  to  assist 
the  hands. 

Two  players  of  one  team  may  touch  the  ball  al 
the  same  time  that  a  player  of  the  opposing  team  irfj 
touching  it,  but  no  second  player  of  a   team  ra»yf\ 
under    such    circumstances,    charge    any   player    soj 
touching  the  ball. 

Players  may  not  strike,  tackle,  trip,  push  or  hold 
an  opponent,  grasp  his  clothing,  or  in  any  way  use  the 
hands  or  arms  to  interfere  with  his  progress.  They 
may  not  ram  an  opponent  with  the  shoulder,  hadt 
(strike  a  blow  with  the  forearm  when  he  is  about  to 
pass  the  ball),  put  one  or  both  arms  around  him 
use  any  unnecessary  roughness,  or  profane  or  abusive] 
language. 

A  player  having  the  ball  may  not  be  impeded  in] 
any  way,  either  by  personal  contact  or  otherwisw' 
This  is  called  holding.  The  only  way  to  intercept 
his  play  is  to  catch  the  ball  as  he  throws  it. 

It  is  not  legal  to  interfere  in  any  way  \N\tti.  a.  ■^Vk^sx 
jch**  does  not  Mve  the  ball.     This  is  caWed  \Aoc!tSs«i.. 
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THROWING  FOR  GOAL.  —  A  player  should  always 
learn  to  make  shots  directly  through  the  iron  ring  and 
not  endeavor  to  have  the  ball  first  carom  off  the  back- 
board into  the  ring.  If  the  ball  strikes  the  ring  and 
does  not  bound  through  in  a  clean  try,  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  will  strike  the  backboard  and  then 
bound  through  the  ring;  whereas  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  play  off  the  backboard,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  strike  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  ball  will 
carom  into  and  through  the  goal.  It  is  always  well 
to  shoot  high  in  order  that  the  ball  drop  into  the 
basket. 

The  method  of  throwing  for  goal  may  be  the  under- 
hand or  overhand  throw,  or  the  throw  from  behind 
head,  described  under  "  Passing  and  Advancing  the 
Ball." 

The  overhand  shot  for  basket  is  preferable  to  the 
underhand,  for  the  latter  can  be  easily  blocked.  When 
trying  a  shot  for  goal,  it  is  well  to  throw  the  ball,  not 
directly  at  the  edge  of  the  basket,  but  so  as  to  compel 
it  to  describe  an  arch,  that  the  ball  may  drop  through 
the  ring  from  above  and  not  just  skim  over  the  edge 
of  the  goal. 

It  is  a  foul  for  a  player  to  touch  the  basket  while  the 
ball  is  on  the  edge  of  it,  or  to  touch  the  ball  when  it  is 
in  such  a  place. 

A  goal  does  not  score  if  the  player  throwing  the  ball 
had  at  that  time  any  part  of  his  body  touching  the 
floor  outside  the  boundary  lines. 

A  goal  does  not  count  if  made  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  a  foul  by  a  team-mate  and  before  the 
oMcial has  blown  his  whistle. 
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PENALTY  FOR  FOULS :  FREE  THROWS.  — 

Whenever  a  team  \'iolates  certain  rules  of  the  game, 
the  Referee  or  Umpire  blows  his  whistle  for  the  play 
to  stop,  and  awards  to  the  opposing  team  as  a  penalty 
the  right  to  take  a  free  throw  from  the  free  throw  line. 
Bythat  is  meant  that  any  member  of  the  opposing  team 
may  step  behind  the  short  foul  line,  which  is  fifteen 
feet  in  front  of  his  own  goal  (the  goal  defended  by  the 
opponents),  and  attempt  to  tos,s  the  ball  through  his 
own  goal,  without  interference.  While  he  is  doing 
this,  neither  team  mates  nor  opponents  may  approach 
within  the  free  throw  lane  or  circle.  The  baU  must 
be  thrown  within  ten  seconds  after  the  Referee  places^ 
it  on  the  free  throw  line. 

The  player  who  is  selected  by  his  Captain  for  the  free 
toss  usually  stands  about  three  to  six  inches  behind 
the  free  throw  line,  with  his  feet  spread  a  foot  or  two 
apart,  and  throws  the  ball  either  by  means  of  an 
underhand  or  overhand  toss.  The  training  of  a  clever 
man  to  score  on  these  free  throws  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  team. 

If  the  ball  passes  through  the  goal  from  a  free  throWj' 
a  point  is  awarded  to  the  side  having  made  the  throw 
and  the  ball  is  then  put  in  play  again  at  the  center  for' 
the  regular  game;  that  is,  it  is  thrown  up  by  the 
Referee  at  the  center  of  the  court,  exactly  as  at  the' 
beginning  of  the  game.  If  the  ball  fails  to  go  through' 
the  iron  hoop  from  the  free  toss,  the  players  of  both; 
teams  attempt  to  secure  it  and  the  game  goes  on  aSf 
at  any  other  time,  when  the  ball  is  in  play.  At  such.^ 
time,  however,  no  player  may  enter  the  free  throw  laoRv 
V^tjtjl  the  ball  has  touched  the  baaktt  01  ba.ck£>\ov-  4 
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If  a  foul  be  called  upon  a  player  of  each  of  the  oppos- 
ing teams  at  the  same  time,  they  are  penalized  by 
another  player  from  each  team  being  awarded  a  free 
throw;  but  after  both  attempts,  the  ball  is  dead; 
that  is,  it  is  not  in  play,  and  after  the  second  trial  is 
again  centered. 

If,  however,  two  fouls  are  called  upon  the  same  team 
at  the  same  time,  two  free  throws  being  awarded  to  the 
opponents  as  penalty  to  the  offending  team,  the  first 
thrower  may  have  but  one  trial  for  the  goal,  and  the 
ball  is  dead  (not  in  play)  after  this  throw.  The  second 
of  the  two  players  having  a  free  trial  may,  however, 
have  a  second  trial  if  his  first  throw  missed.  The  ball 
is  dead  after  the  second  trial,  and  must  be  centered. 

A  player  may  not  foul  an  opponent  or  his  ball  in 
any  way,  as  by  interference,  when  the  latter  is  trying 
for  goal  in  a  free  throw,  nor  may  an  opponent  step 
within  the  free  throw  lane  during  such  a  throw. 

A  player  trying  for  goal  with  a  free  throw  must 
make  an  honest  try  for  the  basket  and  must  not  step 
over  the  fifteen-foot  mark  before  the  ball  has  entered 
or  missed  the  basket. 

AXIOMS.  —  Always  stand  between  an  opponent 
and  his  basket  when  his  team  has  the  ball. 

Always  pass  the  ball  high  (over  team-mate's  head) 
in  preference  to  passing  it  low. 

Always  pass  in  front  of  a  team-mate. 

Never  make  a  short  pass  or  dribble  under  opponent'^ 
basket ;  in  this  way  the  ball  is  kept  out  of  what  is 
called  the  danger  zone. 

FORMATIONS.  —  All  well-coached  teams  have 
re^^Jar  formations,  which  they  use  at  the  time  of 
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passing  the  ball  to  each  otber  in  an  effort  to  get  it  into 
an  advantageous  position  ioi  a  shot  at  goal.  Hours 
of  practice  enable  a  player  to  know  just  where  his  team- 
mates will  be  imder  certain  circumstances,  and  al- 
most without  thought  he  passes  the  ball  in  the  proper 
direction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  center,  by  some 
understood  signal,  very  often  signifies  in  what  xlirec- 
tion  he  will  attempt  to  bat  the  ball.  It  may  be'  mat 
a  very  innocent  looking  crook  of  his  right  arm  wili 
signify  to  his^  entire  team  that  he  intends  to  at- 
tempt to  bat  the  ball  to  his  right  forward.  In  the 
meantime  the  center  nms  toward  his  own  goal  and  the 
right  forward  quickly  passes  the  ball  back  to  the 
center,  who  tries  for  a  goal.  Each  of  the  other  men 
has  his  assigned  place  during  such  a  formation.  A 
well-chilled  team  has  many  such  formations,  which, 
played  at  various  stages  of  the  game,  often  leave  less 
able  teams  helpless  an4  bewildered. 

OUT  OF  BOUNDS.  — The  ball  is  considered 
out  of  bounds  when  it  has  crossed  one  of  the  boundary 
lines  and  touched  the  floor,  or  when  it  is  carried  by  a 
player  who  has  one  or  both  feet  outside  of  one  of  the 
side  or  end  lines.  Whenever  the  ball  goes  out  of 
bounds  and  bounces  in  again,  it  is  considered  in  play. 
When 'the  ball  is  carried  or  bounds  out  of  bounds,  to 
put  it  in  play  again,  the  Referee  blows  his  whistle 
and  awards  the  ball  to  the  team  that  did  not  cause 
the  ball  to  go  out  of  bounds.  A  player  of  that  team 
plays  it  from  outside  the  boundary  line,  at  the  spot 
where  it  crossed  that  line,  by  tossing  it  into  the  coutt 
to  a  team-mate. 
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If  the  Referee  be  uncertaiti  as  to  which  of  two  players 
caused  the  ball  to  go  out.  of' bounds,  he  tosses  the  ball 
between  them.         -"^  r-  ^;: 

To '  purposely  •jCUrty  a  ball  across  a  boundary  line, 
or  to  purposely '<:^se  the  ball  in  any  other  way  to  go 
out  of  boundkj'is  a  foul. 

A  pKyerlo  whom  the  ball  has  been  awarded  out  of 

bouiid^;niust  wait  until  he  has  passed  the  ball  before 

^tepffing  in  again.     If  he  was  awarded  the  ball  by  the 

^  .••►.  Referee  he  must  toss  it  in  to  another  player ;   usually 

/.   ;  he  attempts  to  pass  it  to  an  uncovered  team-mate, 

'     that  is,  a  team-mate  who  is  not  close  to  an  opponent. 

This  he  must  do  from  the  spot  where  the  ball  went 

out,  being  careful  not  to  step  over  the  boundary  line 

and  into  the  court,  while  passing  or  before  passing, 

the  ball.    He  niay  not  run  in  quickly  and  play  the  ball 

himself  before  another  player  has  touched  it. 

There  may  be  no  interference  with  a  player  who 
holds  the  ball  out  of  bounds,  aijd  no  player  may  hold 
the  ball  out  of  bounds  for  more  than  five  seconds. 

CLASSIFIED   FOULS  AND   PENALTIES 

methods  of  playing  the  ball 
(technical  fouls) 
foul  penalty 

Kicking  or  striking  the  ball         Free  try  for  goal, 
with  the  fist. 

Running  with  the  ball.    Al-  " 

lowance   is    to   be  made  for 
player's   momentum.    Player 
may  turn  around  without  mak- 
la^  any  progress. 
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FOJJL  PENALTY 

Use   of    both  hands  more         Free  try  for  goal, 
than  once,  when  dribbling,  un- 
less ball  is  immediately  thrown 
to  player  or  for  goal. 


METHODS    BETWEEN    PLAYERS 

(classed    as     personal     FOULS;     FOR    FOUR    OF 
THESE    A    PLAYER    IS    DISQUALIFIED) 

Tackling,  holding,  or  push-         Free  trial  for  goal.    Reforee 
ing  opponent.  may  disqualify. 

Blocking  or  using  the  hands  " 

or  arms  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  a  player. 

Grasping    the   clothing    or  " 

person  of  an  opposing  player. 

A  third  player  charging  in  " 

with  bodily  contact  when  ball 
is  hdd  by  two  opponents. 


THROWING    FOR    GOAL 

(CLASSED    AS     PERSONAL    FOULS;     FOR    FOUR    OF 
THESE    A    PLAYER    IS    DISQUALIFIED) 

Charging,  pushing,  or  other  Two  free  throws, 
rough  play  on  a  player  throw- 
ing for  basket. 

Flagrant  roughness  on  player  Goal,  if  niade,  counts  and 

throwing  for  basket.  offended  team  is  allowed  two 

free  throws. 

Touching  of  basket  or  ball  Free  trial  for  goal.    This  is  a 

by  opponent  while  ball  is  on  technical  foxil. 
the  edge  of  the  basket. 


\ 
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FOUL 

If  a  player  trying  for  a  goal, 
after  having  been  awarded  a 
free  throw  from  the  fifteen-foot 
mark,  step  over  that  free  throw 
mark,  before  the  ball  has 
touched  or  missed  the  basket. 

Player,  having  been  awarded 
a  free  throw  from  foul  line, 
does  not  make  an  honest  effort 
to  throw  the  goal ;  but  instead 
throws  the  ball  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  ball  will  rebound 
into  the  hands  of  a  team-mate. 

For  a  player  to  stand 
within  or  touch  the  free  throw 
lane,  or  disconcert  the  player 
before  ball  reaches  the  basket. 


Goal  is  made,  immediately 
after  the  commission  of  a  foul 
and  before  the  ofiicial  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  blow  his 
whistle. 


PENALTY 

Goal,  if  maxle,  does  not 
count.  If  not  made,  ball  is 
not  in  play,  but  is  tossed  up 
from  the  center  of  the  court 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
Referee. 
Free  tridl  fc»:  goal. 


If  opposing  team  offends, 
player  has  another  try,  if  goal 
missed ;  if  goal  made  it  counts. 
If  a  member  of  his  own  teani 
offends,  goal  does  not  oount, 
and  ball  is  in  play. 

Goal  does  not  count. 


PLAYER    OR    BALL    OUT    OF    BOUNDS 


Intentionally  crossing  a 
boundary  line  (with  one  or 
both  feet)  with  the  ball  in 
player's  possession. 

Player  out  of  boimds  holds 
the  ball  more  than  five  seconds. 

Player  to  whom  ball  has  been 

awarded  out  of  bounds  steps 

over  boundary  and  into  court, 

l>€/ore  be  has  passed  the  ball. 


Ball  goes  to  opponent  out 
of  bounds. 


Ball  goes  to  an  opponent  out 
of  bounds. 


Score 


los 


FOUL 

Interference  with  passing  of 
ball  by  player  outside  of  the 
court,  before  it  has  crossed  the 
boundary  line. 

To  throw  in*  a  ball  from 
out  of  bounds,  a  player  must 
stand  outside  the  court  on  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  botmdary  line 
from  the  spot  where  the  ball 
went  out.  He  may  not  quickly 
run  into  the  court  and  play 
the  ball  that  he  has  thrown 
in,  imtil  another  player  fiirst 
has  touched  it. 


PENALTY 

Free  trial  for  goal. 


Ball  goes  to  opponent  out- 
side of  boundary  line. 


TIME  —  DELAY  —  LATENESS  —  COACHING 


Persistent     or     intentional        Free  trial  for  goal, 
delay  of  game. 

One  team  fails  to  make  its 
appearance  or  refuses  to  play 
after  so  instructed  by  Referee. 

If  delay  of  more  than  one 
minute  after  Referee  calls  play 
for  second  half,  or  after  time 
out. 

No  player  may  be  coached 
by  any  one  during  a  game. 


Game  goes  by  default  to 
opponents. 

Ball  put  in  play  as  though 
both  teams  on  floor. 


Free  trial  for  goal. 


SCORE.  —  A  goal  from  the  field  (that  is,  when  the 
ball  is  in  play  ordinarily  and  not  from  a  try  for  foul), 
counts  2  points.  A  goal  from  the  free  throw  line,  called 
a  free  throw  or  try  for  goal,  counts  i  point.  Such  a 
free  throw  is  awarded  when  certain  fouls  have  been 
committed.     The  team  scoring  the  greatet  ivvxrofe^t  cA. 
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points  after  both  halves  have  been  played,  wins  the 
game.  In  case  of  a  tie  at  the  end  of  the  game  the 
teams  play  on  for  5  minutes,  and  if  tie  continues,  repeat 
5-minute  intervals  of  play  until  the  game  is  decided. 

If  a  team  defaults  or  forfeits  the  game,  the  score  is 
2  to  o,  in  favor  of  the  team  that  has  not  offended. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  20  minutes 
each  with  a  rest  of  10  minutes  between.  For  young 
players  a  rest  of  2  minutes  midway  in  each  half  is 
desirable.  No  change  of  goal  is  then  made,  nor  may 
players  be  coached  or  leave  the  floor  in  that  time. 

A  simple  way  of  keeping  score  is  illustrated  below. 
The  score  sheet  represents  the  Flushing  High  School 
score  in  an  imaginary  game  against  Bryant  High 
School.  The  first  column  contains  the  names  of  the 
players  and  their  positions.  In  the  second  column  are 
registered  the  goals  made  by  each  player  and  the  goals 
as  a  result  of  free  throws  because  of  opponents'  fouls. 
The  latter  are  represented  by  +  with  a  circle  around 
it  and  the  former  by  +  without  the  circle.  As 
the  goals  made  in  regular  play  each  count  2  points, 
and  the  goals  as  a  result  of  free  throws  allowed  be- 
cause of  opponents'  fouls  count  i  point.  Flushing 
scored  8  points  during  the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half,  7  points  were  scored. 

A  similar  sheet  records  Bryant's  points. 

If  desired,  a  record  of  attempts  to  throw  a  free  goal 
which  missed,  can  be  kept  by  placing  a  o  in  the 
second  column  next  to  the  player's  name. 

The  fact  that  Donoghue,  Sasse,  and  S.  Trowbridge 
each  made  a  foul  during  the  first  half  is  recorded  by 
-/-  in  the  third  column  opposite  their  respective  names. 
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if  the  foul  was  technical,  and  with  Pi  (or  2,  z,  4)  if  foul 
was  personal.  The  record  of  personal  fouls  and  their 
numbering  is  important,  as  four  such  fouls  disqualify 
a  player. 


NAME  OP  TBAM 

FIRST  HALF 

SECOND  HALF 

Flushing  H.  S. 

GOALS 

FOULS 

GOALS 

FOULS 

Robertson,  RF 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Donoghue  (Capt.),  LF 

+  e  © 

Pi 

+   © 

Sasse,  C 

+ 

Pi 

P2 

B.  Trowbridge,  RG 

+ 

Pi 

S.  Trowbridge,  LG     ' 

+ 

• 

8 

7 

WHERE  PLAYED  Bryant  H.  S.  DATE  i  6  15  REFEREE 
Mr.  A.  Burroughs  UMPIRE  Mr.  R.  Smith  TIMEKEEPER 
Mr.  B.  Kennedy  SCORER  A.  Sherman  WON  BY  Flushing 
High  School  SCORE  15-13 


MATCH  GAMES.  —  The  ball  should  be  provided 
by  the  home  team.  It  should  be  tightly  inflated,  in 
good  condition,  and  so  laced  that  it  cannot  be  held 
by  the  lacing. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States 
maintains  that  whenever  match  games  between  two 
teams  representing  two  organizations  are  played,  and 
the  individuals  on  both  teams  are  not  registered,  the 
players  disqualify  themselves  from  iurl\veT  p^xX\c^- 
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pation  against  registered  teams  and  from  competition 
in  amateur  track  and  field  sports. 

Both  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Athletic  League  issue 
sanctions  for  games  and  register  players. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  requires  that  teams 
from  educational  institutions  must  get  sanctions  for 
their  games  and  register  their  players  in  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  whenever  they  play  other  teams  not 
representing  educational  institutions. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  officials  for  a  match  game  of 
basket  ball  are  a  Referee,  one  Umpire,  two  Scorers, 
and  two  Timekeepers.  Each  team  has  its  own 
Captain. 

THE  REFEREE.  —  The  visiting  team  has  the  right 
to  choose  the  Referee,  provided  they  notify  the  home 
team  of  their  selection  four  days  before  the  date  of 
the  game. 

The  Referee  may  allow  so-called  ground  laws, 
acceptable  to  both  teams,  and  necessitated  because  of 
the  local  conditions  of  a  particular  court,  and  he 
may  also  allow  a  change  in  the  time  of  halves,  if  both 
Captains  are  willing  that  the  change  be  made. 

He  is  judge  of  the  ball,  decides  when  a  goal  has  been 
made,  when  a  foul  has  been  committed,  when  the  ball 
is  in  play  or  dead,  and  must  approve  of  the  other 
officials.  He  calls  "  Foul ! ''  whenever  he  sees  one 
committed,  and  play  is  thereupon  suspended.  He 
prescribes  all  penalties  and  promptly  places  the  ball 
on  the  free  throw  line  when  he  awards  a  free  throw. 

The  Referee  puts  the  ball  in  play  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game  and  after  each  temporary  stop,  by  tossing 
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it  Dp,  between  two  opposing  players,  as  explained 
under  "'Putting  the  ball  in  play."  He  blows  his 
whistle  lo  start  the  game  at  the  opening  of  twenty- 
minute  halves,  and  after  any  interruption  in  the 
play,  as  lor  fouls.  The  Referee  also  blows  his 
«4nstle  to  stop  the  game  for  any  cause  whatever, 
fixcept  for  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-minute  halves^J 
though  he  relies  mainly  on  the  Umpire  to  signal  foijfl 
play  to  stop  because  of  a  foul.  § 

The  Referee  signals  to  the  Timekeepers  when  time  is 
to  be  taken  out ;  that  is,  when  the  Timekeeper  is  to 
stop  his  stop  watch.  The  signal  is  usually  made  by 
raising  iiis  right  hand  and  calling  "  Time  out."  The 
Timekeeper  does  not  again  start  his  watch  until  the 
ball  is  actually  in  play;  that  is,  when  the  Referee 
again  tosses  the  ball  between  opposing  players,  or 
when  a  player  who  has  been  awarded  the  ball  by  the 
Referee  actually  passes  it. 

UMPIRE.  —  The  home  team  is  entitled  to  choose  the 
Umpire.  It  is  the  main  duty  of  this  official  to  blow  his 
whistle  whenever  a  foul  is  committed.  The  game  is 
thus  stopped.  He  then  apprises  the  Referee  of  the 
foul  committed  and  indicates  the  offender.  The 
Referee  then  awards  the  penalty.  He  observes  es- 
pedally  players  not  near  the  ball,  assists  the  Referee 
in  out-of-bounds  decisions,  and  helps  to  enforce  the  rule 
that  forbids  coaching. 

Fouls  within  the  province  of  the  Umpire  are :  Kick- 
ing or  striking  the  ball  with  the  fist ;  running  with  tlie 
ball ;  intentionally  crossing  the  boundary  line  with  the 
ball  in  player's  possession;  use  of  both  hands  more 
than  once  when  dribbling  unless  a  Vhiovj  ox  tx-^  \«t 
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basket  is  made  immediately  by  player  who  has 
dribbled;  tackUng,  holding,  or  pushing  opponent; 
using  hands  or  arms  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  a  player;  grasping  the  clothing  or  person  of  an 
opposing  player ;  striking,  kicking,  tripping,  or  hacking 
an  opposing  player ;  putting  one  arm  or  both  about 
an  opposing  player ;  and  fouling  an  opponent  trying  for 
goal. 

SCORERS. — The  two  Scorers  are  appointed  by  the 
home  team.  The  duty  of  these  officials  is  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  free  tries  for  the  goal,  of 
the  number  of  goals  made  by  each  team,  and  of  the 
nimiber  of  goals  made  by  each  player.  They  should 
note  especially  the  number  of  fouls  made  by  each 
player,  and  whether  technical  or  personal.  They 
should  notify  the  Referee  promptly  when  a  fourth 
personal  foul  has  been  made  by  any  player. 

Score  books,  filled  out  in  blank  upon  which  such 
records  can  be  easily  kept,  can  be  purchased  at  any 
sporting  goods  store.  Should  the  score  of  the  two 
Scorers  differ,  the  Referee  decides,  and  in  favor  of 
the  lower  score  unless  he  knows  facts  to  verify  the 
higher  one. 

TIMEBIEEPERS.  —  The  Timekeepers  are  appointed 
by  the  home  team.  It  is  a  Timekeeper's  duty  to  blow 
his  whistle  at  the  moment  that  the  twenty-minute 
halves  expire.  That  is,  he  notes  the  time  at  which  the 
game  begins,  and  blows  his  whistle  twenty  minutes 
later  to  signify  the  end  of  the  first  half.  In  estimating 
this,  he  does  not  include  in  the  twenty  minutes  any 
time  that  the  Referee  has  ordered  taken  out  for  such 
fnterrupdons   as   stops,  disputes,   or   accidents.     A 
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Tfaneke^MT  never  gives  the  signal  for  the  game  to- 
start :  this  is  done  by  the  Referee,  Neither  does  the 
Timekeeper  give  the  signal  to  stop  for  a  foul  or  foD 
anything  except  the  expiration  of  a  twenty-minute- 
playing  period. 

CAPTAINS.  —  The  Captains  of  each  team  report  to 
the  Referee  before  the  game  begins,  and  thereafteK 
'they,  and  they  only,  are  entitled  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  officials  violations  of  the  rules  or  privileges 
claimed.  Captains  decide  when  substitutes  are  neces^- 
sary,  select  these,  and  report  the  fact  at  once  to  the 
Referee. 

OUTFIT.  —The  BALL  is  round,  not  less  than  30 
and  not  more  than  32  inches  in  circumference.  It 
consists  of  a  rubber  bladder  which  is  inserted  in  a 
leather  cover  and  inBated.  The  opening  in  the  cover 
is  then  laced  together.  The  completed  ball  must 
weigh,  according  to  official  requirements,  not  less  than 
20  nor  more  than  23  ounces.  Basket  balls  range  in 
price  from  $4.50  to  $6.     A  good  ball  costs  S5. 

The  BASKETS  OR  GOALS  are  nets  of  cord  fastened 
to  metal  rings  18  inches  in  diameter.  These  rings 
are  attached  to  wooden  backgrounds,  or  back-stops, 
6  feet  long  horizontally  and  4  feet  high,  the  boards 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  regulation 
height  of  baskets  for  adults  is  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
Goals  (baskets)  co5t$4  per  pair,  without  the  back-stop. 

For  out-of-doors,  the  backboards  and  baskets  may 
be  attached  to  posts  sunk  in  the  ground.  A  pair  of 
posts,  backboards,  and  nets  can  be  bought  for  $40, 

DRESS.  —  Rubber-soled,  well-fitting,  soft,  leather' 
shoes  are  well-nigh  a  necessity  for  t\ie  e-spet\.  v^'s-'j' 
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So-called  suction  shoes,  the  rubber  soles  of  which  have 
perforations  which  enable  the  player  to  obtain  a  firm 
purchase  on  the  floor,  cost  $4  per  pair. 

Men  usually  wear  short,  padded  flannel  trousers 
and  a  sleeveless  worsted  shirt. 

Women  wear  gymnasiimi  suit,  including  short, 
Zuave  trousers  or  knickerbockers. 

HISTORY.  —  The  game  of  basket  ball  is  of  com-* 
paratively  recent  origin.  Dr.  James  Naismith  in- 
vented the  game  in  1892.  He  was  then  connected 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Training 
School  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  a  class  that 
was  studying  the  elements  of  successful  games  and 
trying  to  invent  new  games  to  include  these  elements. 
He  recognized  the  need  of  a  game  to  fill  the  breach 
between  the  football  season  in  the  fall  and  that  of 
baseball  in  the  spring.  One  rule  and  change  after 
another  was  added  to  the  original  simple  game,  as 
need  arose,  until,  through  a  gradual  evolution,  the 
present  game  resulted. 

Basket  ball  is  the  first  deliberately  invented  ball 
game  to  become  largely  popular.  Now  no  gymnasium 
or  playground  is  complete  without  provision  for  it, 
and  in  the  United  States  match  games  are  witnessed 
yearly  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  during 
the  winter  months,  when  many  outdoor  sports  must 
needs  be  temporarily  abandoned. 
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GLOSSARY 

Backboaiid  ;  Back  stop.    Board  (6'  X  4')  back  of  the  goal. 

Basket.    The  goal. 

Blocking.  Impeding  the  progress  of  a  player  who  does  not 
have  the  ball. 

Center.  The  player  on  each  team  who  occupies  the  center 
of  the  playing  space  at  start  of  game,  and  first  tries  for 
the  ball.  Also  used  to  designate  the  circle  in  the  center 
of  the  court,  over  which  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 

Center  ball.  BaU  thrown  up  between  opposing  centers  at 
the  center  of  the  playing  space  by  Referee. 

Centered  ball.    Same  as  center  ball. 

Clean-shot.  A  shot  that  sends  the  ball  through  the  goal 
without  first  touching  the  backboard  or  rim  of  basket. 

Court.    Playing  space,  bounded  by  side  and  end  lines. 

Covered.  A  player  is  covered  when  his  opponent  follows 
him  so  closely  that  he  is  not  free  to  pass  the  ball  or  shoot 
for  goal. 

Dead-ball.  A  ball  no  longer  in  play,  the  game  being  in  sus- 
pense until  it  is  again  formally  put  in  play. 

Forward.  Player  whose  position  is  close  to  the  basket  into 
which  his  team  is  attempting  to  toss  the  \\a5X. 
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Free  throw  lane:    Foul  lane.    A  space  marked  in  front 

of  each  goal  within  which  no  player  may  enter  while  an 

opponent  is  making  a  free  throw  for  goal. 
Free  throw  line:    Foul  line.    Short  line  behind  which  a 

player  stands  for  a  free  throw. 
Foul  made.     Expression  used  to  signify  that  the  player  en- 
titled to  a  free  throw  has  succeeded  in  tossing  the  ball 

mto  the  basket;  he  has  "made  his  foul." 
Fumble.    A  ball  unintentionally  dropped  by  player  receiving  it. 
Goal.    Another  term  for  the  basket;    also  used  to  signify 

the  act  of  having  tossed  the  ball  into  the  basket. 
Ground  rules.    Rules  especially  applicable  to  a  particular 

court,  because  of  some  obstruction  or  other  defect. 
Halves.    The  two  twenty-minute  periods,  that  make  up  the 

playing  time. 
Held  ball.    A  ball  held  by  one  or  both  hands  by  each  of  two 

opponents. 
Holding.    To  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  progress  of  a 

player  who  has  the  ball,  whether  by  personal  contact  or 

otherwise. 
In  play,    a  ball  legally  active  in  play. 

Made  his  foul.    A  phrase  signif)dng  that  a  player  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  free  throw,  awarded  for  an  opponent's  foul. 
Own  goal.    The  basket  into  which  a  team  is  trying  to  throw 

the  ball  (defended  by  the  opponents)  is  called  the  thrower's 

own  goal. 
Sanction.    Permission  to  compete  given  by  the  governing  body. 
Shot  for  basket.    Attempt  to  toss  ball  into  basket. 
Tie.    The  score  when  both  teams  have  made  the  same  niunber 

of  points. 
Time-called.    Time  that,  as  a  result  of  an  interruption  is 

"called"  by  the  Referee,  and  not  cotmted  in  estimating 

halves. 
Try  for  foul.     Act  of  attempting  to  toss  the  ball  into  the 

basket  from  the  foul  line ;  a  free  throw. 
Try  for  goal.     Free  throw,  same  as  above. 
Up  the  court.    Territory  about  the  basket,  into  which  a 

team  is  attempting  to  throw  the  ball. 
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BASKET  BALL   (LINE   GAME) 

OBNBRAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  This  game,  as  in  the 
oii^nal  form  of  basket  ball,  is  played  by  two  teams, 
each  of  which  tries  to  toss  or  throw  a  ball  into  the 
opponents'  goal,  which  consists  of  a  suspended  basket. 
Each  player  is  guarded  by  a  player  of  the  opposing 
team.  Methods  of  playing  the  ball,  of  guarding,  and  of 
interfering  are  carefully  prescribed  by  the  rules. 
Most  infringements  of  rules  (fouls)  are  penalized  by 
stopping  the  game  and  allowing  the  opponents  a  free 
throw  {i.e,j  a  throw  without  interference)  for  the  goal, 
guarded  by  the  opponents,  the  throw  being  made  from 
the  free  throw  line  15  feet  in  front  of  that  goal. 

A  goal  thrown  from  the  field  when  the  game  is 
actively  in  progress,  scores  2  points ;  a  goal  made  from 
a  free  throw  scores  i  point.  The  game  is  played  in 
two  halves  of  15  minutes  each,  with  a  ten-minute 
intermission  between.  The  team  wins  which  has  the 
higher  score  at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

The  line  game  differs  from  regular  basket  ball  in 
several  particulars,  all  designed  to  make  the  game  less 
strenuous.  It  is  used  by  both  men  and  women,  but 
so  much  by  the  latter  that  it  is  often  called  "  Basket 
Ball  for  Women." 

The  court  is  divided  by  transverse  lltve'Si  v[v\.q>  nJkx.^'^ 
(sometimes  two)  separate  sections,  ot  zotve^.  ^\^^<iT=. 
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from  each  team  are  stationed  in  eacli  zone  and  may 
not  go  beyond  it.  This  does  away  with  the  mass 
play  which  largely  characterizes  the  regular  game. 
A  larger  number  of  players  may  participate,  and  some 
of  the  playing  rules  are  modified. 

COURT.  —  DIMENSIONS.  —  The  game  is  played 
indoors  or  out  of  doors  on  level  ground,  free  from 
obstruction.  On  this  a  court  is  ouUined  loo  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide.  By  mutual  consent  of  two  con- 
testing teams  outside  boundary  lines  may  be  omitted. 
This  is  done  for  lines  close  to  walls  or  fences. 

FIELD-LINES.  —  One  third  of  the  distance  from  each 
end,  a  field-line,  parallel  to  the  end-lines,  is  drawn  en- 
tirely across  the  court  from  side-line  to  side-line.  These 
two  field-lines  divide  the  field  into  three  equal  zones, 
called  the  home  section  (the  one  nearest  a  team's 
own  goal),  the  center  section,  and  the  guard  section. 

When  the  court  is  less  than  2500  square  feet  in  area, 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  sections,  instead  of 
three,  by  one  field-line  drawn  across  the  center. 
Opposing  centers  may  then  run  from  one  field  to  the 
other  (This  they  may  not  do  on  a  three-zone  field), 
but  may  not  shoot  for  goal  from  the  field  or  foul  lines. 

GOALS.  —  In  the  center  of  each  end-line  is  fastened 
a  goal  or  basket.  This  consists  of  an  iron  ring  18 
inches  in  diameter  (inside  measurement),  to  which 
is  hung  a  small  net,  open  at  the  bottom,  the  rira  of  the 
basket  being  placed  10  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
basket,  if  not  placed  on  a  wall  or  other  obstructing 
surface,  must  be  provided  with  a  background  or  back- 
stop, 6  feet  wide  by  4  feet  high.  This  backstop  must 
extead  at  least  j  het  above  the  metaV  rin^Qt  g^iaJ. 
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Regulatioa  court  and  position  of  one  team  o\  nine  p\avct^  ^^  ^i^ajtX. 
{^jifi)  of  a  game :  Team  A  in  the  fteld. 
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basket,  and  must  be  perpendicular  and  firm.  The 
rim  of  the  goal  basket  must  be  6  inches  in  front  of 
this  wall  or  backstop. 

FREE  THROW  LINE.  —  At  a  distance  of  i  s  feet  in 
front  of  each  goal  is  a  24-inch  free  throw  or  foul  line, 
parallel  to  the  end  lines ;  from  this  are  made  the  free 
throws  for  goal  which  are  awarded  a  team  for  various 
fouls  committed  by  the  opponents. 

FREE  THROW  LAJTE. — Leading  to  this  free  throw 
line,  and  sxirrounding  it,  is  a  free  throw  or  foul  lane 
within  which  no  other  player  than  the  thrower  may 
enter  when  a  free  try  for  goal  is  being  made. 

The  free  throw  lane  consists  of  two  straight  lines, 
which  start  at  the  end-line,  3  feet  on  each  side  of  its 
center  (i.e.,  3  feet  on  each  side  of  the  point  over  which 
the  basket  is  placed),  and  drawn  from  there  inward, 
toward  the  center  of  the  court  12  feet.  They  are 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  side-lines  and  make 
a  lane  6  feet  wide.  At  their  inner  ends  they  intersect 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  12  feet  in  diameter  (a  6-foot  radius) 
the  center  of  which  is  the  center  of  the  free  throw  line. 

CENTER  CIRCLE.  —  In  the  exact  center  of  the  field 
is  drawn  a  2-foot  circle  (i-foot  radius)  in  which  the 
centers  stand  when  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 

Note. —This  court  differs  from. that  of  the  original,  or 
one-field  game,  in  that  it  is  larger  in  its  total  area  and  is  divided 
in  sections  by  field-lines.     In  all  other  particulars  it  is  the  same. 

TEAMS.  —  Teams   may  consist  of  from  5   to  9 

players  each.     If  5  play,  they  are  named  left  and  right 

forward,  center,  and  left  and  right  guard,  as  in  the 

j-e^Ti/ar  game.     The  two  forwards  are  restricted  to  the 
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I  bmne  section,  the  center  to  the  center  section  {except  ^| 
on  a  small  court,  as  explained  under  "  Court  ")  and  ^H 
the  guard  to  the  guard  section.  If  more  players  are  ^| 
used,  each  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  zones,  until 

I       the  maximum  number,  9,  is  reached,  when  ^  players 

I       are  placed  in  each  zone.     When  6  players  make  up  a 

team,  the  additional  player  becomes  a  side-center  in  ^M 
contradistinction  to  the  jumping- center  (i.e.,  one  ^H 
who  jumps  for  the  ball  when  it  is  put  in  play).  ^| 

When  9  play,  a  goal-guard  assists  the  guards,  and 
usually  plays  neater  the  goal  than  the  right  and  left 
forwards,  who  play  up  near  the  field-line.  The  jump- 
ing-centeris  then  assisted  by  a  back-center,  who  usually 
plays  over  to  the  right  and  back  of  the  center  zone,  and 

'  by  a  forward-center,  who  plays  to  the  left  and  forward 
portion  of  the  center  zone.  A  goal  keeper,  who  plaj^ 
near  the  basket  into  which  he  hopes  to  throw  the  ball, 
Sasts  the  two  forwards,  who  play  up  nearer  the  field- 


1  team  elects  a  Captain. 
^StJBSTrnJTES.  —  Substitutes  may  take  the  place 
of  players  disabled  or  disquaHfied.  When  this  is 
done  the  Referee  calls  "  Time,"  and  play  is  suspended 
until  the  change  is  made,  but  this  may  not  be  for  more 
than  five  minutes. 

A  player  who  has  once  left  a  game  may  not  return 
to  it. 

CHOICE  OF  GOALS. —Before  the  game  st 
the  Captains  decide  by  lot  which  shall  choose  the 
goal.     For  the  second  half  the  teams  must  exchange 
goals,  changing  places  to  defend  the  goal  which  t: 
attacked  during  the  drst  half. 
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THE-  GAME.  —  puttinq  thp  ball  jw  play.  — 

The  game  is  started  by  centering  the  ball.  For  this, 
the  two  jumping-centers  stand  facing  each  other  within 
the  center  circle.  Their  feet  must  be  entirely  within 
the  circle.  The  Referee  then  throws  the  ball  high 
in  the  air  so  it  will  drop  between  them,  blowing  the 
whistle  as  he  does  so.  On  this  signal  the  centers  jump 
for  the  ball,  each  trying  to  bat  it  with  the  open  hand 
toward  a  team-mate.  The  center  may  play  the  ball 
before  another  player  has  touched  it. 

The  ball  is  thus  put  in  play  at  the  center  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  half,  and  always  after  a  goal  has  been  made, 
whether  from  the  field  or  from  a  free  throw. 

PASSING  AND  ADVANCING  THE  BALL.  —  Each  team 

attempts  to  keep  the  ball  in  its  possession  by  quickly 
passing  (throwing)  it  to  team-mates  around  the  bodies, 
or  over  the  heads  of  the  opponents,  until  the  ball  is 
within  range  of  its  own  basket  (i.^.,  the  basket  guarded 
by  the  opponents),  when  one  of  the  forwards,  or  the 
center,  usually  takes  a  shot  at  the  goal.  Throwing  and 
batting,  with  one  or  both  hands,  are  the  only  methods 
of  advancing  the  ball.  It  may  not  be  handed,  kicked, 
bounced,  or  hit  with  the  fist. 

The  ball  must  be  caught  with  two  hands,  as  a  player 
is  not  considered  to  have  secured  it  unless  it  is  in 
both  hands. 

After  receiving  the  ball,  a  player  should  at  once  pass 
it  to  a  team-mate,  being  careful  not  to  advance  (run 
or  walk)  with  the  ball  in  his  possession.  A  player  may, 
however,  turn  on  one  foot  while  holding  the  ball  so 
long  as  he  does  not  advance. 

W&iJe  the  ball  must  thus  be  pls^yed  ixom  the  spot 
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Mffas  received,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  impetus  of  a  running  player  receiving  it.  If  a 
player  receives  the  ball  while  traveling  quickly  toward 
an  end-line  or  side-line,  he  is  not  considered  out  of 
bounds  if  his  impetus  carry  one  foot  over  the  line. 
Both  feet  must  be  over  the  line,  if  he  is  to  be  considered 
out  of  bounds. 

The  ball  must  be  thrown  within  three  seconds 
it  is  received,  unless  a  player  has  fallen  or  is  out 
bounds.  For  a  fallen  player,  the  three  seconds 
counted  from  the  moment  he  regains  his  feet. 
player  awarded  the  ball  out  of  bounds  may  hold 
ball  five  seconds,  but  not  longer. 

The  ball  may  be  bounced,  only  once,  and  this 
may  be  with  one  or  both  hands ;  but  if  bounced,  it 
must  bound  at  least  as  high  as  the  knee.  To  bounce 
the  ball  more  than  once  in  succession  is  called  dribbling 
and  is  not  permissible.  Neither  may  the  ball  be 
tossed  in  the  air  and  bounced  on  the  hand  to  evade 
the  rule  that  forbids  holding  the  ball.  This  is  called 
"  juggling,"  and,  like  dribbling,  is  not  permissible. 

A  player  must  be  on  his  feet  or  jumping  when  play- 
ing the  ball ;  that  is,  no  player  may  hand,  bounce,  or 
roll  the  ball  to  another  player,  nor  may  the  ball  be 
passed  to  a  team-mate  by  a  player  when  prone  on  the 
ground.  This  is  one  of  the  distinctive  rules  of  the  line 
game,  being  intended  to  prevent  the  players  falling 
on  one  another,  or  any  play  on  the  ground. 

GUARDING  AND  INTERFERING.  —  To  keep  oppo- 
nents from  passing  the  ball  to  their  own  team-mates, 
or  throwing  a  goal,  each  player  acts  as  a  guard  to  an 
opponenf.     Guarding  i?  done  enliieVv  Vt^  »■  '^w^i«^ 
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plane.  That  is,  the  arms  of  the  guard  may  be 
stretched  vertically  upward  or  downward,  or  directly 
to  the  side  in  a  lateral  line ;  and  a  guard  may  jump  or 
crouch  to  block  the  throw  of  a  ball ;  but  he  may  not 
reach  forward  or  around  an  opponent  with  the  arms, 
or  lean  forward  with  the  body.  To  so  reach  or  bend 
forward  in  guarding  is  a  foul.  When  the  raised  arms 
are  arched  over  an  opponent  it  is  called  over-guarding. 

A  player  may  not  be  guarded  by  two  opponents  at 
the  same  time,  one  in  the  front  and  one  behind. 
That  manner  of  foul  is  termed  "  boxing  up." 

A  player  may  gain  possession  of  the  ball  only  when 
an  opponent  has  thrown,  bounced,  or  dropped  it. 
In  other  words,  the  ball  may  not  be  snatched,  batted, 
or  in  any  way  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  player,  or 
knocked  from  his  grasp.  In  the  language  of  the 
official  rules, 

"  A  player  may  not  guard  with  the  hand  touching 
the  ball ;  neither  may  one  put  a  hand  on  the  ball  after 
an  opponent  has  secured  it.  Two  players  on  the  same 
team  may  not  play  the  ball  at  the  same  time." 

Personal  interference  is  not  permissible;  that  is, 
no  holding,  tackling,  pushing,  kicking,  shouldering, 
tripping,  or  striking  is  allowable.  Grasping  the  cloth- 
ing is  considered  holding  a  player.  As  before  stated, 
all  interference  must  be  by  blocking,  that  is,  by  inter- 
posing one's  arms  or  other  part  of  the  person  in  the 
path  of  a  player  or  ball,  or  by  catching  a  ball  after 
it  has  left  the  hands  of  an  opponent. 

THROWING  FOR  GOAL.  —  The  main  object  of  the 

game  is,  of  course,  throwing  the  ball  into  the  goal 

{7?asAet)  that  is  guarded  by  the  opponents.    While 
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(except  for  free  throws)  this  may  be  done  from  any 
part  of  the  held,  it  is  not  considered  good  play  to  risk 
a  throw  from  too  great  a  distance,  so  goal-throwing  is 
left  to  the  forwards,  the  other  players  on  a  team  try- 
ing to  pass  the  ball  to  their  forward  players. 

Much  practice  and  skill  are  needed  to  receive  a  ball 
and  throw  it  quickly  into  the  basket  before  the  "Op- 
posing guard  can  interfere. 

A  player  throwing  for  goal  from  the  field  (i.e.,  not  a 
free  throw)  and  missing  it,  may  throw  any  number  of 
times  in  succession  without  the  ball  first  going  into 
the  hands  of  another  player. 

A  player  to  score  a  goal,  must  have  his  feet,  and  all 
parts  of  his  person,  within  bounds  when  throwing, 
A  goal  thrown  with  a  foot  even  partly  over  the  line 
does  not  score ;  if  the  goal  is  not  made  from  such  a 
throw  for  the  basket,  the  ball  is  considered  in  play,  and 
the  game  goes  on  without  stopping. 

A  goal  does  not  score  if  a  foul  has  been  committet 
by  the  throwing  team  so  closely  before  the  throw  that^ 
the  Referee's  whistle  could  not  be  blown.     Under  any 
circumstances,  a  ball  leaving  the  thrower's  hands  before 
an  offidal's  whistle  is  blown,  scores  if  it  makes  the  goal. 

A  ball  to  score  must  go  in  the  basket  and  stay  therdj 
fnot  bound  out)  or  pass  completely  through  if  the  ne^ 
be  open  at  the  bottom. 

A  ball  may  not  be  touched  by  an  opponent  while  it 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,  nor  may  the  basket  be 
touched  under  such  circumstances.  For  such  inter- 
ference with  the  making  of  a  goal,  i  point  is  awarded 
to  the  offended  team  (the  team  that  lYvrt-w  ^]tte,\iiS^, 
J'Jayers  sometimes  commit  a  [ou\  w\ieiv  a.?*.  o^v^-octX 
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is  throwing  for  the  basket,  thinking  the  opponent's 
score  will  gain  less  by  such  means  than  by  a  goal  made. 
Such  intentional  fouls  are  penalized  if  committed 
three  times  while  one  player  is  trying  to  throw  the 
goal.  The  penalty  consists  in  i  point  awarded  to 
the  opponents,  who  are  also  awarded  a  free  throw  for 
each  of  the  three  fouls,  and,  in  addition,  should  the 
ball  make  the  goal,  will  score  the  usual  2  points  for 
that.    On  such  a  play  it  is  therefore  possible  to  make 

5  points  as  follows : 

Goal  thrown    ......' 2  points 

G04I  made  from  each  of  3  free  throws 3  points 

For  3  fouls  in  succession  while  throwing  for  goal  .     .  i  pointi 

Total  5  points 

FREE  THROWS;  PENAI^TIES  FOR  FOULS.  —  The 
punishment  for  most  fouls  is  a  free  throw  for  goal 
awarded  to  the  opponents.  This  throw  may  be  made 
only  by  one  of  the  forwards  designated  by  the  Captain 
of  the  offended  team.  The  thrower  stands  in  front 
of  his  own  goal  (a  term  used  in  basket  ball  to  desig- 
nate the  goal  guarded  by  the  opponents)  and  back 
of  the  is-foot  line.     No  other  player  may  be  within 

6  feet,  or  within  the  free  throw  lane  (foul  lane).  If 
an  opponent  transgresses,  another  try  is  awarded ;  if 
a  team-mate  transgresses,  the  goal  if  made  does  not 
count,  and  whether  made  or  not,  the  ball  is  afterward 
put  in  play  at  the  center. 

If  a  foul  is  called  upon  each  team  at  the  same  time, 
both  are  entitled  to  a  free  throw ;  but  the  ball  is  dead 
Biter  each  try  and  is  thrown  up  at  center,  ^fter  each 
teem  has  bad  its  try. 
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f  a  goal  is  made  from  a  free  throw,  without  fouls 
by  either  team,  the  baU  is  thereafter  considered  dead 
and  is  put  in  play  by  being  thrown  up  in  the  center 
between  the  jumping-centers. 

If  a  goal  is  not  made  from  a  free  throw,  the  ball 
considered  in  play  and  team-mates  or  opponents  may' 
at  once  enter  the  free  throw  lane  to  play  upon  it. 

OUT  OF  BOUHDS.  —  A  ball  is  out  of  bounds  when 
has  completely  crossed  a  side  or  end  line,  either  on  the 
ground,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  player  having  one  or  both 
feet  over  the  line.  A  ball  touching  a  line  is  not  out  of 
bounds.  A  ball  touching  the  ground  beyond  a  line, 
but  overhanging  the  hne,  is  out  of  bounds. 

When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  the  Referee's. 
whistle  is  blown  for  play  to  stop,  and  the  ball  is  thrown 
in  as  here  described. 

A  ball  that  goes  out  of  bounds  and  then  of  itself 
immediately  returns  again,  is  considered  in  play,  and 
the  game  is  not  stopped,  unless  the  Referee's  whistle 
is  blown-  If  the  whistle  is  blown,  the  ball  is  thrown  in 
as  described  below. 

A  ball  out  of  bounds  must  be  thrown  in  by  a  player 
of  the  team  opposed  to  the  one  that  caused  it  to  go  out ; 
that  is,  by  the  team  opposed  to  that  of  the  player  who 
touched  it  last.  For  this  purpose  the  Referee  desig- 
nates a  player  standing  nearest  to  where  the  ball  left 
the  field  of  play.  If  the  Referee  cannot  decide  which 
side  touched  the  ball  last,  he  tosses  the  ball  between 
any  two  opposing  players,  5  feet  within  the  boundary 
,,  but  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  point  where 

JB^U  went  out. 
^^K)w  the  ball  in  from  out  oi  bounds,  Xi\e  v^'*-'^^'^ 
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designated  must  stand  on  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
at' right  angles  to  where  the  ball  crossed  the  boundary 
line.  He  may  stand  at  any  distance  outside  the 
boundary  and  throw  in  the  ball  in  any  direction.  This 
player  may  then  enter  the  field,  but  may  play  the  ball 
only  after  another  player  (of  either  team)  has  touched 
it.  The  player  who  is  throwing  in  the  ball  may  hold 
it  for  5  seconds,  but  not  longer.  He  must  not  re-cross 
the  boundary  line  before  playing  the  ball.  No  other 
player  may  be  outside  the  boundary  line  when  the  ball 
is  being  thrown  in,  nor  may  the  thrower-in  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way. 

In  case  of  failure  to  observe  all  of  these  rules  for 
correct  throwing  in  of  the  ball,  the  Referee  must 
require  the  same  player  to  throw  it  in  again. 

CLASSIFIED  RULES,  FOULS  AND  PENALTIES 

METHODS   OF  PLAYING  THE  BALL 

Violations  of  Rules  Penalties       Jurisdiction  of 

Advancing  with  the  ball,  Free  throw  from  Referee  or 
while  in  bounds.  foul  line.  Umpire. 

Ball  bounded  on  floor 
more  than  once. 

Ball  held  more  than  3 
seconds.  Ball  may  be 
bounded  once  and  then 
thrown.  If,  however, 
player  delays  game,  foul 
must  be  called  by  Referee 
or  Umpire.  (A  player  may 
hold  the  ball  5  seconds 
when  it  is  out  of  bounds.) 

To  place  band  or  bands 
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Violations  of  Rules 

on  ball  after  opponent  has 
secured  it.  (Player  must 
have  two  hands  on  ball,  in 
order  that  it  be  considered 
in  hb  possession.) 

Snatch  or  bat  ball  out  of 
opponent's  hands. 

Ball  may  not  be  juggled, 
i.e,,  tossed  and  caught  again 
to  avoid  violation  of  the 
three-second-holding  rule. 

To  hand,  bounce,  or  roU 
ball  to  another  player. 

To  throw  ball  to  another 
player  while  not  on  one  or 
both  feet  or  jimiping  in  the 
air. 

More  than  one  player  of 
the  same  team  tackling  the 
ball  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vided an  opposing  player 
touch  it  at  the  same  time. 

Kicking  or  striking  the 
ball  with  the  fist. 

Rimning  with  the  ball. 
Allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
player's  momentum.  Play- 
er may  turn  around  without 
making  any  progress. 


Penalties       Jxtsisdiction  of 


Free  throw  from 
foul  line. 


Referee  or 
Umpire^ 


» 
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METHODS  BETWEEN  PLAYERS 

Guarding  in  other  than        Free  throw  from 
vertical    plane ;     it    is    a    foul  line, 
breach  of  rules  to  reach 
over,  or  around  opponent  in 
order  to  prevent  a  pass. 


Referee  or 
Umpire. 
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VfOLATlOiTS  OF  RULfeS 

Two  players,  one  oft  each 
side  of  aft  opponent,  hold  up 
their  hands  and  "box  him 
up"  so  that  he  can  not  try 
for  basket. 

Commission  of  three  suc- 
cessive guarding  fouls  of 
same  kind,  or  of  three  line 
fouls. 

Commission  of  four 
guarding  fouls  of  same  kmd, 
or  of  four  line  fouls. 

Tackling,  holding,  or 
pushing  opponent. 

Using  the  hands  or  arms 
to  interfere  with  the  prog- 
ress of  a  player. 

Grasping  the  clothing  or 
person  of  an  opposing 
player. 

Putting  one  arm  or  both 
about  an  opposing  player. 


Penalties       JuRlsDidnoN  op 


Free  throw  from 
foul  line. 


Referee  or 
Umpire. 


Warning. 


M 


Disqualification.         Referee. 


Free  throw  froili 
foul  line. 


» 
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Ref etee  or 
Umpire. 


II 


» 
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THROWING  FOR  GOAL 


Player,  while  trying  for 
goal,  fouled  three  times. 


Touching  of  basket   or 

ball  by  opponent,  while  ball 

is  on  the  edge  of  the  basket. 

II  a  jAayti  trying  for  a 

£roaJ,    after    having    been 


Extra  point  for 
offended  team ; 
goal  counts  if  made 
and  a  free  throw  is 
awarded  for  each 
foul  committed. 

Point  awarded 
to  the  ofiFended 
side. 

Goal,  if  made, 
does  not  count.  11 


Referee  or 
Umpire. 


'  Referee. 


If 


Classified  Fouls 
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VlOLATI01f9  Of  ItUI.ES 

awarded  a  free  throw  from 
the  15-foot  m^rk,  step  over 
that  foul  line  mark,  before 
the  ball  has  entered  or 
missed  the  basket. 


Player,  having  been  award- 
ed a  free  throw  from  foxil 
line,  does  not  make  an  hon- 
est effort  to  throw  the  foul ; 
but  instead  throws  the  ball 
in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ball  will  rebound  into  the 
hands  of  a  team-mate. 

To  stftod  within  or  step 
within  the  foul  lane,  or  in- 
terfere ¥ath  the  ball  before 
it  reaches  the  basket,  when 
a  player  is  tr3dng  for  a  foul. 


Fenaltiss       Jurisdiction  of 


Goal  made  by  player,  a. 
portion  of  whose  body 
touches  the  floor  or  ground, 
outside  of  the  boundary 
line. 

Goal  is  made,  immedi- 
ately after  the  commission 
of  a  foul  by  a  team-mate 
and  before  an  official  has 
had  opportunity  to  blow  his 
whistle. 


not  made,  ball  is 
not  in  play,  but  is 
tossed  up  from  the 
center  of  the  court 
in  the  usual  man- 
manner  by  the  Ref- 
eree. 

Goal,  if  made, 
does  not  count,  and 
whether  made  or 
not,  the  ball  is 
brought  back  to  the 
center  of  the  court 
and  there  centered 
by  the  Referee. 

If  opposing  team 
offends,  player  has 
another  try.  If  a 
member  of  his  own 
team  offends,  or  if 
members  of  both 
teams  offend,  goal 
does  not  cpimt,  and 
if  missed  or  made, 
ball  is  thrown  up 
at  center. 

Goal  not  allowed. 
If  not  made,  ball  is 
in  play.  If  made, 
ball  is  centered. 

Goal  does  not 
count. 


Referee. 


i% 
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PLATER  OR  BALL  OUT  OF  BOUNDS 


Violations  of  Rules 

Crossing  line  out  of 
bounds  with  one  or  both 
feet.  (Allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  momentum  of 
a  player,  who  was  running 
and  then  stopped.)  If  one 
foot  unintentionally  goes 
over  the  boundary  line,  it 
is  not  a  foul,  but  if  the  other 
follows,  foul  must  be  called. 
(Player  may  turn  around 
with  ball;  but  one  foot 
must  be  kept  in  same  line.) 

Touching  field-line  ;or 
zone  with  any  part  of  body 
or  clothing.  (Player  may 
pick  up  ball  from  adjoin- 
ing zone,  if  he  can  do  so 
without  violating  above 
rule. 

Intentionally  crossing  a 
boundary  line  with  the  ball 
in  player's  possession  (with 
either  one  or  both  feet) . 

Player  causes  ball  to  go 
out  of  bounds,  by  allowing 
it  to  touch  any  other  part 
of  his  body,  by  batting  or 
other  means. 


Penalties       Jurisdiction  of 


Free  throw  from 
foul  line. 


» 


i> 


Ball  goes  to  op- 
ponent at  the  spot 
where  it  left  field  of 
play.  If  it  is 
doubtful  as  to 
which  player 

caused  the  ball  to 
go  out  of  bounds, 
the  ball  should  be 
tossed  up  between 
two  nearest  opi^ 


Referee  or 
Umpire. 


Linesman. 


Referee  or 
Umpire. 

Referee. 
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Violations  of  Rules 


Penalties       Jurisdiction  of 


Player  out  of  bounds 
holds  the  ball  more  than 
five  seconds. 

Player  out  of  bounds 
steps  over  boundary  and 
into  court,  before  the  ball  is 
played. 

Interference  by  opponent 
of  player  who  holds  the  ball 
outside  of  the  court. 


To  throw  in  a  ball  from 
out  of  bounds,  a  player 
must  stand  outside  the 
court  on  imaginary  line  at 
right  angles  to  boundary 
line  where  ball  went  out. 
He  may  not  quickly  nm 
into  the  court  and  play  the 
ball  that  he  has  thrown  in, 
until  another  player  first 
has  touched  it. 


nents,  where  ball 
went  out  of  boimds. 

Ball  goes  to  op- 
ponent at  same 
spot. 

Ball  goes  to  op- 
posing player  at 
same  spot. 

First  interfer- 
ence, ball  goes  back 
to  player  outside, 
to  be  passed  in 
again.  Second  in- 
terference, foul  for 
delaying  the  game. 

Ball  goes  to  op- 
ponents at  same 
spot,  outside  of 
boundary  line. 


Referee. 


99 


» 
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TIME;    DELAY;   LATENESS 


Persistent  or  intentional 
delay  of  the  game. 

One  team  fails  to  make 
its  appearance. 

Both  teams  late,  but  later 


Free  throw  from 
foul  line. 

Game  by  default 
to  other  team. 

Later  team  must 


team  fifteen  minutes  behind,    play  short-handed 

or  forfeit  the  game. 


ft 
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SCORE.  —  A  goal  from  the  field  (that  is,  thrown 
when  the  ball  is  in  play  ordinarily  and  not  from  a  free 
try  for  foul)  counts  2  points.  A  goal  from  the  foul 
Hne,  called  a  ftee  throw  or  try  for  goal,  counts  1  point. 
Such  a  free  throw  is  awarded  when  certain  fouls  have 
been  committed. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  15  minutes 
each,  with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes  between. 
Captains  and  Referee  may  agree  to  change  this  time ; 
or,  in  championship  games,  the  committee  in  charge 
may  do  so.  The  team  scoring  the  greater  number  of 
points  after  both  halves  have  been  played,  wins  the 
game.  In  case  of  a  tie  at  the  end  of  the  game,  the 
teams  play  on  until  one  team  or  the  other  has  made 
two  more  points  than  its  opponent,  either  from  the 
field  or  from  free  throws  or  by  both  methods. 

If  a  team  defaults  or  forfeits  the  game,  the  score  is 
2  to  o,  in  favor  of  the  team  that  has  not  offended. 

OFFICIALS.  —  These  consist  of  a  Referee,'  2 
Umpires,  4  Linesmen,  a  Timekeeper,  and  a  Scorer. 

Note.  —  This  list  of  oflScials  differs  from  the  original  game 
in  having  an  additional  Umpire  (two  instead  of  one)  and  four 
Linesmen,  there  being  no  ofl&cials  of  the  latter  kind  in  the 
other  game. 

REFEREE.  —  The  visiting  team  in  a  match  game  has 
a  right  to  choose  the  Referee,  provided  they  notify 
the  home  team  of  their  selection  four  days  before  the 
date  of  the  game. 

The  Referee  has  general  direction  of  the  game  and  is 
its  supreme  authority.    In  detail  his  duties  consist  in : 

t'aj  Judging  of  the  ball ;  that  is,  whether  or  not  it 


't ' 


Officials 


gone  through  the  basket  and  scored 
whether  it  is  out  of  bounds,  in  play,  or  out  of  play, 

(6)  PuttiQg  the  ball  in  play  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half,  and  at  any  other  time  when  it  has  been  out  of 
play;  namely,  after  each  goal  made,  after  all  fouls, 
and  after  any  other  stoppage  in  the  game,  as  for 
accidents  or  disputes. 

(c)  He  signals  for  the  start  and  close  of  each  half 
the  game,  and  for  play  to  be  resumed  after  fouls 
other  cessation  of  play.    This  he  does  by  blowing  a 
whistle  as  he  tosses  the  ball, 

id)  He  signals  for  play  to  stop  for  any  fouls  whicl) 
he  sees,  and  which  are  not  signaled  by  the  Umpires, 
though  he  relies  mainly  on  the  Umpires  and  Linesmt 
for  these. 

(e)  He  signals  to  the  Timekeeper  to  take  out  timi 
for  any  stoppage  of  the  game,  inestimating  the  twenty'^; 
minute  halves. 

(/)  He  indicates  which  team  is  to  have  the  ball  after 
it  has  been  out  of  botinds  fthe  team,  whose  member 
was  not  guilty  of  having  caused  the  ball  to  go  out  of 
bounds,  is  entitled  to  possession).  J 

(g)  He  takes  general  direction  of  the  game  and  of  I 
its  other  officials ;  he  is  its  supreme  authority.  He  •! 
decides  all  disputed  points.  He  should  be  well  in- 
formed on  all  the  rules  of  the  game  and  on  the  duties 
of  other  officials,  and  should  be  experienced  in  th&, 
game,  that  he  ipay  judge  of  rapid  action  and  makf 
quick  decisions. 

UMPIRES.  —  The  two  Umpires  are  appointed  byi 
the  home  team. 

The  Umpires  are  assigned  each  to  one  '\\a)ii  (A 
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field.  Their  main  duty  is  to  watch  for  fouls  in  which 
players  interfere  illegally  with  one  another,  or  play 
the  ball  wrongly.  Umpires  are  not  concerned  with 
fouls  that  consist  in  overstepping  the  lines,  as  these 
are  called  by  the  Linesmen,  nor  with  whether  or  not  the 
ball  be  out  of  bounds  or  make  a  goal,  as  the  Referee 
judges  of  the  ball  in  these  ways. 

An  Umpire  calls  a  foul  as  soon  as  he  sees  it ;  that  is, 
he  blows  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  and  calls  "  Foul !  " 
He  then  indicates  the  offender    and  reports  the 
foul  to  the  Referee.    The  latter  then  awards  the 
penalty.    A  player  may  not  dispute  with  him.    The 
fouls  to  be  observed  by  an  Umpire  are : 
Advancing  with  the  ball. 
Stepping  out  of  bounds  with  one  or  both  feet. 
Holding  the  ball  longer  than  three  seconds. 
Dribbling;     jugghng;   overguarding ;   boxing  up; 
guarding   with    one    hand    touching    the   wall; 
personal  interference. 
Touching  a  ball  in  hands  of  cJ^ponents. 
Two  players  of   one  team   having  hands  on  ball 

held  by  opponent. 
Snatching  or  batting  ball  from  opponent. 
Kicking  or  striking  ball  with  fist. 
Touching  a  field  Kne  or  ground  beyond  it. 
Passing  the  ball  in  any  way  but  by  a  throw  in  air 
(no  bouncing  or  rolling),  the  thrower  on  one  or 
both   feet,   or    jumping  (not  lying,    sitting,  or 
kneeling  on  ground). 
LINESMEN.  —  Two  Linesmen  are  appointed  by  the 
home  team  in  a  match  game,  and  approved  by  the 
Heferee. 
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Tlieir  duty  is  to  judge  of  the  fouls  of  players  in 
stepping  on  or  over  field  lines,  or  touching  these  lines 
or  the  ground  beyond  them  with  any  part  of  the  per^ 
son  or  clothing.     These  they  report  to  the  Referee. 

One  Linesman  Judges  of  but  one  half  the  field.  He' 
stands  as  indicated  by  the  Referee,  but  usually  moves 
with  the  shifting  activity  of  the  game  so  that  he  can 
look  down  the  length  of  the  field  lines  from  a  side  line. 

TIMEKEEPER.  —  This  ofhcial.  appointed  by  the 
home  team  and  approved  by  the  Referee,  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  length  of  halves.  He  informs  the  Referee 
at  the  close  of  each  half,  and  that  official  signals  for 
play  to  stop.     See  "  Score  "  for  length  of  halves. 

In  estimating  time,  the  Timekeeper  begins  his  redt- 
oning  with  the  Referee's  signal  for  play  to  start.  He 
may  deduct  only  such  time  for  stoppages  as  the  Ref- 
eree may  authorize,  time  consumed  in  free  throws  not 
being  deducted  in  estimating  halves. 

An  assistant  Timekeeper  may  be  appointed  if  de- 
sired.    He  will  act  under  direction  of  the  Timekeeper. 

SCORER.  —  One  Scorer  (and  an  Assistant  Scorer,  if 
desired)  is  appointed  by  the  home  team  and  approved' 
by  the  Referee. 

rBefore  a  game  begins  the  Scorer  should  ascertain 
the  Captain  or  Manager  of  each  team  the  names 
le  players  and  their  positions. 

His  official  record  includes  all  goals  scored,  accordii^ 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Referee,  and  for  each  player 
he  should  also  designate  fouls  committed.  (See  score 
card  for  Basket  Ball.)  The  score  board  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  Scorer,  or  an  assistant. 

From  his  record  tlieScoier  asaia\&  XintS^Vawa, 
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determining  when  players  should  be  disqualified  for 
rough  play  or  interference  (second  offense)  or  for 
guarding  or  line  fouls  (four  fouls  in  succession) . 

OUTFIT.  —  The  BALL  is  round,  not  less'  than  30 
nor  more  than  32  inches  in  circumference.  It  consists 
of  a  rubber  bladder  which  is  inserted  in  a  leather  cover 
and  inflated.  The  opening  in  the  cover  is  then  laced 
together.  The  completed  ball  must  Weigh,  according, 
to  official  requirements,  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than 
20  ounces.  Basket  balls  range  in  price  from  $4.50  to 
$6.    A  good  ball  costs  $5. 

The  BASKETS  OR  GOALS  are  nets  of  cord  fastened 
to  metal  rings  18  inches  in  diameter.  These  rings  are 
attached  to  wooden  backgrounds,  or  backstops,  6 
feet  long  horizontally  and  4  feet  high,  the  boards 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  regulation  height  of  baskets  for  adults  is  ic 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Groals  (baskets)  cost  $4  per  pair,  without  the  back- 
stop. 

For  out-of-doors,  the  backboards  and  baskets  may 
be  attached  to  posts  sunk  in  the  ground.  A  pair  of 
posts,  backboards,  and  nets  can  be  bought  for  $40. 

DRESS. ' —  Rubber-soled,  well-fitting,  soft,  leather 
shoes  are  well-nigh  a  necessity  for  the  expert  player. 
So-called  suction  shoes,  the  rubber  soles  of  which.have 
perforations  which  enable  the  player  to  obtain  a  firm 
purchase  on  the  floor,  cost  $4  per  pair. 

Men  usually  wear  short,  padded  flannel  trousers 
and  a  sleeveless  woolen  shirt. 

Women  wear  gymnasium  suits,  including  short, 
Zouave  trousers  or  knickerbockeia. 
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HISTORY.  —  The  line  game  of  basket  ball  was 
developed  at  Smith  College  by  Mrs.  Senda  Berenson 
Abbott  as  a  result  of  one  season's  trial  of  the  regular 
game,  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  James  Naismith 
at  Springfield  in  1892.  It  was  in  that  same  year  that 
the  modified  or  line  gaijie  was  formulated. 
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GLOSSARY 

The  glossary  for  the  original  game  of  basket  ball  applies  also  to 
the  line  game.    A  few  terms  peciiliar  to  this  game  are  here  given. 

Center  Section.  .  Zone  to  which  the  centers  are  restricted. 

Field  Line.  Zone  of  the  two  lines  that  divide  the  court 
into  three  zones. 

Guard  Section.    Zone  to  which  the  guards  are  restricted. 

Home  Section.  Zone  to  which  the  forwards  and  goal 
keepers  are  restricted. 

Juggle.  To  throw  the  ball  up  into  the  air  and  catch  it 
again. 

Line  Game.  Game  of  basket  ball  in  which  the  court  is 
divided  by  cross  lines  and  the  players  are  restricted  to  certain 
zones  so  outlined. 

Linesman.  Ofl&cial  who  judges  whether  or  not  tbe,  ^l^^^x. 
has  touched  or  stepped  over  a  field  line. 
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FIELD   HOCKEY 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  —  Field  hockey  is 
played  out  of  doors  on  a  large,  level  field  covered 
with  turf,  and  marked  with  white  lines.  In  the  center 
of  each  end  line  a  goal  is  erected  consisting  of  upright 
posts,  with  a  cross  bar,  and  a  net  attached  at  the  rear 
to  catch  the  ball. 

The  field  is  divided  through  the  center  by  a  line 
parallel  to  the  two  end  or  goal  lines,  and  each  half 
is  defended  by  a  team  of  ii  players.  The  game  is 
played  with  a  small  cricket  ball  made  of  leather,  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball,  and  painted  white.  This  ball 
is  played  entirely  by  a  curved  stick;  it  is  never 
kicked,  or  played  by  the  hand.  A  goal  is  scored  each 
time  a  teani  puts  its  ball  through  the  opponents' 
goal,  with  a  shot  made  from  within  what  is  called  the 
striking  circle,  an  area  marked  in  front  of  each  goal. 
The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  minutes  each. 

The  ball  may  not  be  played  on  by  any  attacking 
player  who  was  between  it  and  the  opponent's  goal 
when  it  was  last  hit,  unless  at  least  three  of  the  op- 
ponents are  nearer  their  own  goal  than  this  player. 
This  rule  about  off-side  play  leads  to  certain  players 
of  a  team,  as  forwards,  or  half  backs,  keeping  in  rank, 
or  parallel  with  one  another,  as  they  advance  up  the 
field  toward  the  opponents'  goal,  passing  the  ball  Itotkn. 
one  to  another. 
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^^M     In  general  form  the  game  ig  almost  idraiua 
^^■rsoccer  football,  though  the  ball,  and  the  method  of 
^^H.pla.ying  it,  are  radically  different. 

*■  111 


The  following  detailed  description  is  based  on  the 
ifficial  rules  of  the  American  Field  Hockey  Associa- 
laon. 
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FIELD. — DIMENSIONS  Airo  LINES.  — Field  hockey 
is  played  on  a  level,  turf  field.  While  this  does  not 
have  to  be  as  smooth  as  a  tennis  court,  the  fewer  in- 
equalities in  the  surface,  the  pleasauter  the  game. 
The  turf  should  have  frequent  cutting  and  rolling. 

The  length  of  a  hockey  field  is  from  go  to  loo 
yards ;  for  schools  the  minimum  may  be  85  yards. 
The  maximum  width  is  60  yards,  and  the  minimum 
15  yards. 

This  outline  Is  marked  in  white,  the  longer  lines 
;g  called  side  lines,  and  the  connecting  lines  at 
the  end.  goal  lines.     Flags  are  placed  at  the  comers. 

The  field  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  transverse 
line  midway  between  goals,  and  is  again  marked  off 
in  each  half  with  a  transverse  line  25  yards  from  the 
goal  line. 

A  cross  is  drawn  In  the  exact  center  of  the  field,  on 
the  halfway  line. 

A  dotted  line  is  usually  marked  parallel  with  the 
side  lines  and  five  yards  within  them.  This  is  called 
5-yard  line,  and  though  not  required  by  the 
official  rules,  it  assists  very  much  in  carrying  out  the 
lations  of  the  game. 

The  only  other  marking  on  the  ground  is  thai 
le  striking  circle  around  each  goat. 


Circle.  ^-  In  front  of  each  goal  is  an  area 

inclosed  by  a  lini;.  called  the  Striking  Circle.  To 
score,  a  baU  going  through  the  goal  must  have  been 
hit  from  within  this  circle. 

The  Striking  Circle  is  made  by  drawing,  15  yai 
in  front  of  each  goal,  a  line  4  yards  long,  and  par: 
with  the  goal  lines.  Each  end  of  this  line  is  thi 
joined  to  the  goal  line  with  a  quarter  circle,  for  whii 
the  goal  post  on  that  side  is  the  center. 

GOALS.  —  In  the  center  of  each  goal  line  is  erected 
a  goal  made  of  posts  7  feet  high,  and  not  more  than 
a  inches  broad  and  3  inches  deep.  These  are  placed 
4  yards  (12  feet)  apart  (inside  measurement),  and  are 
connected  by  a  cross  bar,  rectangular  in  shape 
neither  cross  bar  nor  uprights  may  extend  beyond  the 
point  where  they  intersect. 

HET.  —  Each  goal  should  be  fitted  with  a  net 
catch  the  ball  and  assist  in  determining  whether 
not  the  goal  has  been  made.     Such  a  net  is  cubical_ 
in  shape,  not  pyramidal,  as  in  Lacrosse,  Ice  Hockey, 
rtc.,  and  is  often  made  of  wire  netting. 
^^TLAGS.  —  The    strategic    points    of    the   field    are 
'  marked  by  a  flag  set  outside  of  the  lines. 

ley  are  required  at  the  four  .comers,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  center  line.     They  must  be  one  yard  out- 
side of  the  lines,  as  must  any  other  flags  used,  and'] 
must  be  on  posts  that  are  at  least  4  feet  high. 

TEAMS.  —  Field  hockey  is  played  by  two  teams 
of  II  players  each.  ' 

The  particular  number  of  players  to  be  assigned 
each  position  is  not  made  compulsory  by  the 
though  the  correct  formation  oi  a  team  \s  smt 
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to  include  5  forwards,  3  half  backs,  2  full  backs,  and 
a  goal  keeper.  These  positions,  however,  may  be 
changed  by  the  Captains,  though  this  is  not  usual 
for  match  games.  For  practice  games,  it  may  be 
advisable  at  times  to  have  three  full  backs  and  no 
goal  keeper,  one  of  the  full  backs  guarding  the  goal 
whenever  the  ball  is  near  it,  the  three  full  backs  tak- 
ing turns  in  this. 

The  line  up  of  the  players  of  each  team  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  game  is  as  follows : 

Left  Wing,  Left  Inside,  Center  Forward,  Right  Inside,  Right  Wing, 

Left  Half  Back,       Centre  Half  Back,       Right  Half  Back, 

Left  Full  Back,  Right  Full  Back, 

Goal  Keeper. 

The  players  take  these  positions  whenever  the  ball 
is  bullied-off  in  the  center  of  the  field.  The  center 
player  bullies  the  ball  from  the  middle  of  the  field  at 
the  beginning  of  each  half  and  after  each  goal  scored. 
The  other  forwards  at  this  time  must  be  in  position, 
ready  to  follow  up  the  ball  should  it  go  into  the 
opponents'  territory. 

FORWARDS.  —  All  five  of  the  forwards  constitute 
what  is  called  the  attack ;  that  is,  they  are  the  aggres- 
sive players  of  a  team  and  it  devolves  upon  them 
(center  forward  excepted)  to  carry  the  ball  down  to 
the  opponents'  goal  and  shoot  the  goal  from  within 
the  striking  circle.  These  players  should  keep  as  - 
nearly  as  possible  in  even  rank,  —  that  is,  parallel 
to  one  another,  —  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  and  receive ' 
passes  from  one  another  without  infringing  the  rules 
for  o/f-side  play.     In  this  they  are  closely  followed 
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up  and  helped  by  their  half  backs,  who  feed  the  ball 
toward  them  whenever  it  gets  nearer  to  their  own  goal. 
The  forwards  usually  act  as  a  defense  only  between 
the  25-yard  lines. 

INSIDE  RIGHT  AND  LEFT.  —  These  players  need  to 
be  very  alert  to  receive  the  ball  or  to  follow  it  up  when 
it  is  bullied-off .  Their  form  of  play  is  often  a  dribble, 
but  frequently  consists  in  passes  between  themselves, 
or  passes  to  the  wings. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  WINGS.  —  These  players  usually 
have  most  to  do  with  taking  the  ball  to  the  opponent's 
goal.  Their  place,  except  in  exigencies,  should  be 
between  the  S-yard  line  and  the  side  line.  Their 
form  of  play  consists  usually  very  much  of  dribbling, 
but  they  have  to  be  quick  and  expert  in  taking  and 
giving  passes  on  the  run.  These  players  should 
keep  the  ball  from  going  out  of  bounds,  or  "  in  touch," 
as  the  English  phrase  has  it. 

In  playing  down  the  field  in  an  attack,  the  wings 
should  keep  parallel  with  the  other  forward  players 
of  their  teani  until  the  25-yard  line  is  reached,  when 
they  should  close  into  the  circle  and  take  their  place 
within  it,  keeping  well  to  the  sides  to  intercept  the 
ball  when  it  is  hit  away  from  the  goal  by  the  defenders. 
In  such  a  case  they  should  immediately  return  the  ball 
to  their  own  inside  or  center  players,  who  should  also 
be  within  the  striking  circle ;  or  the  wings  may  shoot 
a  goal  themselves  should  a  good  opportunity  occur. 

The  position  of  right  wing  is  the  easier  of  the  two 

because  of  the  rules  forbidding  left-hand  play.    This 

rule  makes  the  left  wing  position  very  awkward. 

The  ball  may  best  be  played  toward  the  eenlet  by  the 
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left  wing  by  getting  slightly  in  front  of  it  and  hitl 
it  as  it  rolls,  or  by  stopping  and  then  hitting  it. 

HALF  BACKS.  —  In  an  attack,  the  main  duty  of 
half  backs  is  to  feed  the  ball  to  their  forwards,  follow- 
ing them  up  the  field  to,  or  even  within,  the  striking 
circle.  They  may  pass  the  ball  to  their  forwards  or, 
shoot  a  goal  themselves. 

In  defense  play,  the  half  backs  should  intercept 
opposing  forwards  as  they  come  toward  them,  and' 
try  to  get  the  ball  as  they  pass  it  from  one  to  another. 
The  half  backs  leave  the  defense  immediately  around 
the  striking  circle  to  the  full  backs,  always  dropping 
back  when  they  get  to  the  full  backs'  territory  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  receive  the  ball  and  pass  it  out  to  their 
own  forwards.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  at 
times  for  the  half  backs  to  take  the  place  of  the  full 
backs,  immediately  outside  the  striking  circle,  should 
the  latter  have  to  go  within  the  circle  to  help  in  de- 
fending the  goal. 

FULL  BACKS.  —  These  are  defense  players  station* 
on  the  2S-yard  line.  When  the  ball  gets  as  far  as  thi 
full  backs,  it  is  very  near  the  goal  and  must  be  stoppi 
usually  with  the  foot,  before  hitting,  so  as  to  avoi( 
the  added  risk  of  running  shots.  It  should  be  hil 
away  with  hard  strokes  that  are  purposeful  and  wi 
aimed.     This  requires  a  cool  head  and  good  judgmenl 

When  the  ball  gets  within  the  striking  circle,  the 
full  backs  should  fall  back  within  the  circle  to  assist 
the  goal  keeper,  remembering,  as  should  all  defending 
players,  that  a  ball  should  be  hit  to  one  side  and 
not  simply  sent  farther  out  in  front  of  the  goal ;  front,! 
tlw  Utter  position  it  may  more  easily  \>b  fecaX.  ^iwv 
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The  full  backs  should  never  take  part  in  an  attack 
by  their  own  team  on  the  opponents'  goal,  though 
they  may  play  well  up  to  the  center,  and  even  over 
the  center  line.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
when  their  forwards  and  half  backs  are  doing  aggres-. 
sive  work  in  the  opponents'  half  of  the  field,  they 
should  be  near  the  center  line  to  ward  off  a  sudden 
onset  from  the  opponents. 

GOAL  KEEPER.  —  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tfie 
goal  keeper  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  hard- 
worked  players  in  a  team.  The  usual  position  for  a 
goal  keeper  should  be  very  slightly  in  front  of  the 
goal  line,  not  between  the  posts  or  behind  them.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  a  goal  keeper  should  leave  the 
goal  and  then  only  when  he  has  a  much  better  chance 
than  the  nearest  opponent  to  hit  the  ball.  It  is 
usually  advisable  for  a  goal  keeper  to  keep  to  the  side 
of  the  goal  from  which  a  shot  is  comiag. 

The  goal  keeper  should  be  fearless  to  stop  the  ball 
with  the  foot  or  any  part  of  the  person.  He  is  the 
only  player  on  a  team  privileged  to  kick  the  ball, 
but  may  do  this  only  within  his  striking  circle,  and 
not  in  playing  a  penalty  bully. 

THE  GAME.  — CHOICE  OF  goals. —  The  Cap- 
tains (usually  the  Captain  of  the  home  team)  toss 
for  choice  of  goals. 

(joals  are  changed  for  the  second  half  of  the  game, 
each  team  defending  the  goal  it  previously  attacked. 

BULLY-OFF.  —  The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  what  is 

called  a  bully-off.     This  is  done  by  two  players,  one 

from  each  team,  who  stand  with  the  ball  between 

them;  each  touches  the  ground  will  bis  stick  on  his 
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own  (right)  side  of  the  ball,  and  hits  his  opponent's 
stick  above  the  ball,  alternately,  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, after  which  each  tries  to  hit  the  ball  towards 
his  opponent's  territory.  No  other  player  may  hit 
the  ball  until  one  of  these  players  bullying-off  has 
done  so. 

The  two  center  forwards  are  usually  assigned  the 
duty  of  bullying-off.  They  must  stand  with  one 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  center  line,  squarely  facing 
the  side  lines,  each  with  his  left  side  toward  his  op- 
ponent's goal.  Every  other  player  of  a  team  must 
be  nearer  his  own  goal  than  the  ball  is;  i,e,,  between 
the  ball  and  his  own  goal.  It  is  wise  for  the  players 
nearest  the  center  to  close  in  toward  him  for  the 
bully-off. 

The  ball  is  thus  put  in  play  with  a  bully  at  the 
center  of  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  and 
after  each  goal  scored ;  also  after  it  has  gone  over  the 
goal  Hnes  outside  the  goal.  A  bully  is  given  as  a 
penalty  for  certain  fouls  on  the  spot  where  the  foul 
occurred,  as  described  imder  "  Fouls."  After  an 
accident,  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a  bully  at  the 
point  where  it  was  when  the  accident  occurred,  the 
exact  spot  to  be  decided  by  the  Umpire. 

For  failure  to  observe  any  of  the  rules  connected 
with  it,  a  bully  must  be  repeated.  There  is  no  other 
penalty  for  such  failure. 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS    AND    RULES    OF    PLAY. — 

Field  hockey  is  essentially  a  game  of  the  ball;   that 

is,  all  methods  of  advancing  or  intercepting  the  ball 

/ire  conhncd  to  direct  play  on  the  ball  itself,  no  tack- 

^n^  or  interference  with  players  bemg,  peTTms>'s>M^. 
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Rules  are  very  definite  about  handling  the  sticl 
methods  between  players,  and  modes  of  playing  t 
baU. 

RULES  FOR  THE  STICK.  —  The  stick  is  ahnost  in- 
variably held  in  both  hands  for  a  stroke,  both  being 
close  together  at  the  top,  the  left  hand  grasping  the 
upper  end. 

The  sticks  are  made  with  the  left-hand  side  of  t 
blade  flat,  and  the  opposite  side  rounded.  All  strokes  "" 
must  be  made  toward  the  left,  it  being  a  foul  to  hit 
the  ball  toward  the  right,  or  with  the  rounded  back 
of  the  stick,  or  in  any  way  to  make  a  left-handed 
play. 

Rules  relating  to  the  stick  may  be  summarized  s 
follows :  No  part  of  a  stick  may  be  raised  above  thQrl 
shoulder  during  any  part  of  a  hit,  either  at  the  begin7- 
ning  or  end  of  the  stroke.  For  this  the  Umpire  or  I 
Captain  should  call  "  Sticks!  "  at  once,  and  enforce! 
the  penalty  of  a  free  hit  for  the  opposing  team  frotH'I 
the  point  where  the  breach  occurred,  if  outside  thrl 
circle. 
is  not  permissible  to  hit  an  opponent's  stick  a»J 
le  checking  of  ice  hockey. 
■^here  may  be  no  play  with  the  back  of  the  stick,  I 
either  for  hitting  or  stopping  the  ball.  All  play  must  ] 
be  from  the  flat  side  of  the  stick. 

No  player  without  a  stick  In  hand  may  interfere  in-  J 
the  game  in  any  way. 

RULES  FOR  PLAYERS.  —  The  rules  regarding  players- 1 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:    No  personal  inter-' 
ference  is  allowed,  either  kicking,  collaring,  shirmin%^fl 
tiipfong.  charging,  or  body-checking. 
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It  is  not  allowable  to  obstruct  an  opponent  by  get- 
ting between  him  and  the  ball. 

It  is  a  foul  to  cross  an  opponent  from  the  left,  un- 
less in  so  doing  the  ball  be  touched  before  the  opponent 
touches  it. 

OFFSIDE  PLAY  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
for  players  to  imderstand.  **  Offside  "  refers  to  the 
position  of  a  player  as  related  to  the  ball  (when  it  is 
hit),  and  his  opponents  and  their  goal. 

He  is  offside,  and  may  not  play  on  the  ball,  if  he 
be  between  the  opponent's  goal  and  the  ball  when 
it  is  hit,  unless  at  least  three  of  the  opponents  are 
nearer  their  own  goal  line  than  himself.  This  offside 
position  would  give  him  an  imfair  advantage  in  shoot- 
ing their  goal.  If  he  be  offside  when  the  ball  is  hit,  he 
may  not  touch  the  ball,  nor  approach  it,  nor  stay 
within  5  yards  of  it,  nor  may  he  in  any  way  interfere 
with  any  other  player,  until  the  ball  has  been  hit  by 
a  player  of  the  opposite  side.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  refers  only  to  a  ball  hit  by  a  player's  own  team 
•  mate.  He  is  not  offside  when  in  front  of  a  ball  hit 
by  one  of  his  opponents.  He  is  not  offside  in  his  own 
half  of  the  field,  nor  may  he  be  penalized  for  merely 
standing  in  an  offside  position.  It  is  playing  in  that 
position  that  constitutes  an  infringement  of  rules. 

Offside  play  is  penalized  by  granting  to  the  op- 
ponents a  free  hit  from  the  place  where  the  play 
occurred,  whether  this  were  inside  or  outside  the  circle. 

METHODS  OF  PLAYING  THE  BALL.  —  This  is  always 
rolled,  not  purposely  lofted,  and  never  kicked  by  any 
player  except  the  goal  keeper,  who  may  so  keq)  it 
away  from  the  goal. 
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The  ball  may  be  stopped  (but  not  otherwise  played) 
by  any  part  of  the  person,  or  apparel;  it  may  even 
be  caught  in  the  hand,  but  must  be  dropped  at  once, 
perpendicularly  (i.e.,  not  thrown  to  a  distance).  If 
stopped  by  the  foot,  the  latter  must  be  taken  away  at 
once.  The  ball  may  not  be  picked  up,  thrown, 
carried,  or  kept  (except  by  the  goal  keeper  within  the 
striking  circle) ,  or  knocked  back  and  forth  in  any  way, 
except  with  the  stick.  It  is  considered  carrying  the 
ball  to  change  it  from  the  right  hand  to  the  leftJ 
when  it  is  caught  in  the  hand. 

ROLL-IN. —  After  being  "  in  touch  "  (going  out  t 
boimds  over  the  side  lines),  the  ball  is  put  in  pla 
by  what  is  caUed  a  roll-in.  It  must  be  entirely  ov< 
.the  line  to  be  considered  out  of  bounds. 

For  the  roll-in,  a  player  of  the  opposing  side  to  the 
that  sent  it  out  (usually  a  wing  player)  rolls  the 
in  by  hand.  It  must  be  roUed  along  the  ground, 
not  thrown  or  bounced,  and  from  the  point  at  which 
it  crossed  the  line ;  it  may  be  sent  in  any  direction. 
A  player  who  rolls  in  the  ball  must  stand  with  both, 
feet  and  stick  beyond  the  side  line  and  may  notj 
touch  the  ball  agam  until  it  has  been  touched  or  faif  a 
by  some  other  player. 

For  a  roU-in  no  other  player  may  stand  within  5 
yards  of  the  side  line.  It  is  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  rule  that  the  5-yard  dotted  line  is  drawn 
on  the  grounds. 

Should  the  ball  go  out  of  bounds  behind  the  goal'4 
line,  it  is  treated  as  a  foul,  whether  such  a  play  is 
made  willfully  or  accidentally.     The  penalties  for  the 
defending-   or   attacking    side    under    five's*;    cvtoamv- 
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stances  are  given  under  "  Fouls  "  and  consist  either 
in  a  bully,  a  comer  hit,  or  a  penalty  comer  hit. 

The  method  for  putting  the  ball  in  play  for  each  of 
the  penalties  for  fouls  —  free  hit  (from  field),  comer 
(free  hit),  penalty  corner  hit,  and  penalty  bully  —  are 
described  luider  "  Fouls.'' 

ADVANCING  THE  BALL  is  done  by  dribbling  and 
passing. 

In  dribbling,  one  player  runs  with  the  ball,  carrying 
it  along  with  him  by  a  series  of  light  strokes  that  do 
not  send  it  out  of  reach.  Dribbling  becomes  danger- 
ous when  an  enemy  is  near,  who  might  intercept  the 
ball;  imder  such  circumstances  a  pass  to  a  team- 
mate is  in  order. 

Passing  consists  in  sending  the  ball  from  one  team- 
mate to  another.  It  is  well  for  a  player  to  form  the 
habit  of  looking  over  the  right  shoulder  for  a  ball 
coming  up  from  the  rear,  playing  as  much  as  possible 
with  his  left  side  toward  the  opponents'  goal.  Short 
passes  are  far  more  frequent,  and  safer,  than  long 
ones.  A  player  may  receive  and  return  a  pass  on  the 
run,  without  stopping  the  ball ;  or  he  may  stop  the 
ball  (as  with  stick  or  foot)  and  then  hit  it.  For 
passing,  to  avoid  infringing  the  rule  for  offside 
play,  players  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
line,  side  by  side,  when  going  toward  an  opponents' 
goal. 

INTERCEPTING  THE  BALL.  —  A  ball  being  played 
between  opponents  may  be  intercepted  in  a  pass. 
No  personal  interference  with  an  opponent  is  permis- 
sible; that  is,  no  charging,  tripping,  shinning,  or 
body-checking  of  any  kind. 
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^  PENALTIES  FOR  FOULS.  —  The  fouls  in  field 
KJckey  are  not  more  numerous  nor  varied  than  in 
jiy  other  games,  but  appear  rather  complicated 
:ause  the  penalties  vary  for  the  same  foul,  accord- 
l  to  whether  it  is  committed  within  or  without  the 
r striking  circle,  or  is  made  by  the  attacking  or  defend- 
ing side.     These  variations  in  the  kinds  and  varieties 
of  penalties  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that  any 
ball,  to  score  a  goal,  must  have  been  hit  from  within 
the  striking  circle  by  a  player  of  the  attacking  side; 
hence,  if  the  attacking  side  offend  within  the  striking 
circle,  the  defense  is  usually  allowed  a  free  hit  as  a 
neans  of  keeping  the  ball  away  from  tlieir  own  goal. 
I  the  other  hand,  if  a  foul  be  committed  by  the 
efense  within  their  own  striking  circle,  the  attacking 
mde  is  allowed  either  a  bully,  a  corner,  or  a  penalty 
mer  which  gives  them  a  possibility  of  making  a 
"goal  dther  directly   from   one   shot,    or   indirectly 
through  two  players  (comer  hit).     The  fouls  and  their 
penalties  under  various  circumstances  are  appended 
1  classified  list. 
_l:  Penalties  for  fouls  are,  briefly  stated/ 

(a)  A  Jree  hit '  (anywhere  on  the  grounds  whel  _^ 
fiense  occurred;  no  other  player  within  5  yards)..  ,  .f* 
■  (i)  Penalty  bully  '■  (mainly  for  offenses  within  the 
iDg  circle.  A  bully  by  offender  and  opponent, 
11  other  players  to  be  beyond  the  2S-yards  line). 
(c)  Comer  kit  ^  (a  hit  made  from  opponents' 
e  line  or  goal  line  —  within  3  yards  of  corner  flag,  — 
ifending  team  to  be  behind  their  own  goal  line,  a 
;  team  beyond  the  striking  circle). 
1  See  fuUer  explanation  ii]uned\s.teVy  loMoWa%. 
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(d)  Penalty  comer  ^  (A  hit  made  from  opponents' 
goal  line  -^  but  at  least  lo  yards  from  nearest  goal 
post  -^  no  other  player  within  5  yards  of  the  striker ; 
defending  team  behind  their  own  goal  line ;  attacking 
team  outside  the  striking  circle). 

These  penalties  for  fouls  may  be  elaborated  as 
follows : 

A  FREE  HIT  is  one  accorded  an  opponent  on  a  spot 
where  a  foul  has  occurred  and  is  made  while  no  other 
player  than  the  striker  is  within  5  yards  of  the  spot 
where  the  hit  is  made.  The  hit  must  be  a  clean 
stroke  and  not  a  "  scoop."  The  striker  may  not 
touch  the  ball  again  until  another  player  of  either  his 
own  or  the  opposing  team  has  touched  or  hit  it. 
Should  a  striker  miss  a  ball  on  a  free  hit,  he  may  re- 
peat the  stroke. 

The  penalties  for  infringing  any  of  these  rules  for 
a  free  hit  are  given  in  the  classified  list  that  follows. 

PENALTY*  BULLY.  —  A  penalty  bully  is  awarded  for 
certain  fouls,  mainly  those  which  are  intentionally 
committed,  or  which  prevent  a  goal  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  made,  such  fouls  being  committed 
within  the  striking  circle  by  the  defending  team.  The 
bully  takes  place  between  a  player  of  each  side  on  the 
spot  where  the  foul  occurred,  and  all  other  players  of 
both  teams  must  be  beyond  the  nearer  2S-yards  line. 

The  object  of  the  penalty  bully  is  to  give  the 
offended  team,  which  in  this  case  is  the  attacking  team, 
an  opportunity  to  shoot  a  goal  on  a  bully,  or  to  place 
the  ball  advantageously  for  this.  The  offended  team 
may  choose  any  one  of  its  players  to  play  this  bully* 

^See  fuller  explanation  immediately  loUowltig. 
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|[f  the  player  of  the  attacking  team  sends  the  ball 
tween  the  goal  posts,  it  scores  a  goal  for  his  team. 
lie  sends  it  whoUy  over  the  goal  line  outside  the  goal 
puSts,  or  either  of  the  two  players  sends  it  outside  the 
striking  circle,  the  penalty  bully  is  completed,  and  the 
game  is  started  over  again  by  a  bully  made  regularly 
from  the  center  of  the  nearer  zs-yards  line. 

If,  in  a  penalty  bully,  the  offending  player  sends 
the  ball  over  the  goal  line  (but  not  between  the  goal 
posts)  the  bully  shall  be  repeated ;  if  the  offending 
player  sends  the  ball  over  the  line  between  the  goal 

•posts,  the  attacking  team  is  awarded  a  penalty  goal 
(jMcores  one  point), 
9' Any  breach  of  rules  made  during  a  penalty  bully 
Incurs  penalties  that  differ  according  to  the  player 
offending. 

If  committed  by  the  original  offender  J^of  the  de- 
fending team)  the  attacking  team  is  given  a  penal^ 
goal. 

If  committed  by  the  player  of  the  attacking  tee 
the  defending  team  is  aUowed  a  free  hit. 

If  committed  simultaneously  by  both  players, 
bully  is  repeated. 

CORNER  (also  called  a  comer  hit  or  penalty  comer): 
This  is  awarded,  when,  in  the  Umpire's  opinion,  a  ball 
has  glanced  oiT,  or  in  some  other  way  been  inten- 
tionally put  behind  the  goal  line  by  a  defending 
player.  This  comer  hit  is  a  free  hit,  taken  from  the 
side  or  goal  line  within  3  yards  of  the  nearest  corner 
flag,  A  corner  hit  differs  from  a  free  hit  in  the  point 
at  which  the  ball  is  placed  and  the  position  of  other 
fi^yers.    AM  players  of  the  deieni^tv^  Ve-i.-Hv  -mN&xNs^ 
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behind  their  goal  line  and  all  players  of  the  attacking 
side  outside  the  striking  drcle.  The  players  all  line 
up  at  about  equal  distances  on  these  lines.  Neither 
feet  nor  sticks  may  be  within  these  limits,  and  no 
player  may  be  within  5  yards  of  the  striker. 

No  goal  may  be  scored  from  a  comer  hit  until  the 
ball  has  been  stopped  (not  necessarily  motionless)  by 
one  of  the  attacking  side,  or  shall  have  touchecT  the 
person  or  stick  of  a  player  of  the  defending  side  before 
the  last  stroke  that  sent  it  through. 

A  player  making  a  corner  hit  may  not  play  again 
until  another  player  has  played  on  the  ball. 

Should  the  player  making  a  corner  hit  miss  the  ball, 
he  may  hit  again,  unless  he  has  broken  some  rule 
about  sticks. 

Should  any  player  of  the  attacking  team  shoot  for 
goal  after  a  comer  hit  has  been  made,  without  the 
ball^s  first  having  been  stopped  (not  necessarily  mo- 
tionless), the  defending  team  may  have  a  free  hit. 

PENALTY  CORNER.  —  This  is  a  free  hit  made  from 
any  point  on  the  opponents'  goal  Une,  except  within 
10  yards  of  the  nearest  goal  post.  The  penalty  comer 
hit  differs  from  the  corner  hit  only  in  being  limited 
to  the  goal  Une.    The  same  mles  apply  as  follows : 

All  players  of  the  defending  team  (including  feet 
and  sticks)  must  be  behind  their  own  goal  line,  and 
all  players  of  the  attacking  team  similarly  outside  the 
striking  circle.  No  player  may  be  within  5  yards  of 
the  striker. 

A  goal  may  not  be  scored  from  such  a  hit  until  the 
ball  has  either  been  stopped  (not  necessarily  motion- 
JessJ  or  touched  by  one  of  the  defending  side. 
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The  player  making  the  hit  may  not  play  on  the  ball 
again  until  another  player  has  done  so. 

Should  the  first  strike  miss  the  ball  in  a  penalty 
comer  hit,  the  player  may  hit  again. 

For  any  infringement  of  rules  in  a  penalty  comer 
hit,  a  free  hit  is  awarded  to  the  opposing  team. 

PBKALTY  GOAL.  —  This  is  awarded  for  a  breach  of 
rules  in  making  a  penalty  bully.  It  consists  simply 
in  the  opposing  side's  being  allowed  one  point  on  their 
score. 

CLASSIFIED    FOULS    AND    PENALTIES 

FOULS   RELATING  TO   PLAYERS 


Foul 


Personal  Interfer- 
ence 

Tripping, 
shinning,  charg- 
ing,      collaring, 
shoving,     body- 
checking,    strik- 
ing  or   hooking 
with  stick. 
Obstructing  play- 
er.   Running  be- 
tween player  and 
ball ;  crossing  him 
from  left  unless 
touch  ball  before 
touching  him. 

Offside  play 


Rough  play 


Outside  op  Cir- 
cle    BY     EITHER 

Side 


Opponents 
awarded  free 
hit  from  spot 
where      foul 
occurred. 


Free   hit 
from       spot 
where      foul 
occurred. 


» 


Inside  Circle 

BY  Attacking 

Side 


Opponents 
awarded  free 
hit  from  spot 
where  foul 
occurred. 


Free  hit 
from  spot 
where  foul 
occurred. 


jy 


Free  hit  from 
spot  where  foul 
occurred. 
Suspended  at  discretion  of  Umpire,  with 
or  without  preliminary  Nwar^m^. 


Inside  Circle 
BY  Defense 


Opponents 
awarded  pen- 
alty comer.  If 
intentional,  or 
intercepting  a 
goal  shot,  then 
penalty  bully 
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MANNER  OF  PLATING  BALL. — 


Foul 


PropeUing  in 
any  way  but  by 
stick  (except 
kick  by  goal 
keeper;  no  kick- 
ing by  other 
players  allowed). 

To  catch  ball 
with  hand  and 
not  drop  it  at 
once. 

To  carry  ball, 
even  from  left  to 
right  hand. 

To  kneel,  sit, 
or  stand  on  ball. 


RoU-in 


Outside  of 

Ciscut  BY 

Either  Team 


Free  hit 
by  other 
side  from 
spot  where 
off^ise  oc- 
curred 


» 


» 


i> 


Inside  Circle  by 
Attack 


Free  hit  by 
defending 
team  from 
spot  where 
occurred. 


» 


» 


fi 


IvsmB  CiRCIiE  ]^Y 

DSFENSi^ 


Penalty  com«. 
If  intantioisd,  or 
preventii^^KPal 
from  being  Qiade, 
then  a  penalty 
bully  from  «pot 
where    occurred. 


)9 


)> 


When  opposing  player  to  one  who  makes 
roll-in  is  within  5 -yard  line,  repeat  the  roll- 
in.  If  player  who  rolls  in  breaks  the  rule$, 
the  roll-in  is  given  to  the  opponents. 


Ball  sent  behind  Goal  Line 
By  a  player  of  attacking  team. 


Unintentionally  by,  or  glances 
off,  stick  or  person  of  defender, 
from  farther  than  25-yard  line. 

Unintentionally  by,  or  glances 
from,  person  or  stick  of  defen- 
der, nearer  than  2  5 -yard  line. 

Intentionally    by    defending 
team. 


Penalty 

Bully  from  2  5 -yards  line,  at 
right  angles  to  goal  line  ai 
point  where  ball  went  out. 

Bully  from  25-yards  line,  at 
right  angles  to  goal  line  at 
point  where  ball  went  out. 

Corner  hit  awarded  to  at- 
tacking team. 

Penalty  comer  hit  awarded 
to  attacking  team. 


Classified  Fouls 
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USE  OF  STICKS 


Foul 

Outside  of 

Circle  by 

Either  Team 

Inside  Circle  by 
Attack 

Inside  Circle  by 
Defense 

To  interfere  in 

Free    hit 

Free  hit  by 

Penalty  comer. 

the  game  with- 

by     other 

defending 

If  intentional,  or 

out    a   stick    in 

side     from 

team      from 

preventing  a  goal 

hand. 

spot  where 

spot     where 

from  being  made, 

offense  oc- 

occurred. 

then   a   penalty 

curred. 

bully  from  spot 
where  occurred. 

"Sticks"— (to 

raise  stick  above 

>> 

tt 

Penalty  comer. 

shoulder). 

To  hit  or  stop 

Penalty  comer. 

with     back     of 

If  intentional,  or 

stick. 

n 

>f 

preventing  a  goal 
from  being  made, 
then   a   penalty 
btilly  from  spot 
where  occurred. 

To    strike    at 

sticks       (check- 

ing). 

j> 

yj 

>i 

To  hook  sticks. 

Free    hit 

Free  hit  by 

Penalty  comer. 

by      other 

defending 

If  intentional,  or 

side     from 

team      from 

preventing  a  goal 

spot  wherie 

spot     where 

from  being  made. 

offense  oc- 

occured. 

then   a   penalty 

curred 

bully  from  spot 
where   occurred. 

To  hook  person 

n 

fi 

>j 

of  opponent. 

i 
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FOULS  MADE  IN  PENALTY  SHOTS 


Breaking  Rides 

Outside  of 

Inside  Circle  by 

iNsm?  Circle  by 

for  Free  Hit 

V^XKCIiIb   BY 

Either  Side 

Attack 

Defense 

{a)  Any  player 

Hit    to   be 

Hit    to   be 

Hit   to  be 

within  5  yards. 

taken  again. 

taken  again. 

taken  again. 

(ft)  If      striker 

Free  hit  by 

Penalty 

Penalty 

plays  on  ball  be- 

team oppos- 

comer. 

comer. 

fore  it  is  hit  by 

ing    the    of- 

another player. 

fender. 

(c)  For  "scoop- 

Free hit  by 

ing  "  ball. 

one  of  oppos- 
ing team. 

» 

it 

Breaking    rides 

• 

for  penalty  bidly 

(a)  By  offender. 

Penalty  goal  awarded  to  attacking  team. 

(b)  By    player 

Free  hit  awarded  to  defending  team. 

taking   bully   for 

attacking  team. 

(c)    Simultane- 

Bully to  be  repeated. 

ously     by     both 

players. 

Breaking    rides 

for  corner  hit 

Free  hit  awarded  to  offended  team. 

Breaking    rules 

for  penalty  corner 

Free  hit  awarded  to  offended  team. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  each 

ball  put  through  the  opponents'  goal  from  the  front, 

Ar  a  Jut  made  by  the  attacking  side  mthm  tli^  stiikr 
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ing  circle.      A  glance-ofF    from  the  stick  scores  I 
same  as  a  shot,  if  the  bail  goes  through  the  goal, 
score  a  goal  a  ball  must  go  entirely  over  the  line. 

Should  a  goal  post  be  displaced,  the  Umpire  r 
award  a  goal  if  in  his  judgment  the  ball  passed  v  ' 
(hat  would  have  been  the  goal  boundaries. 

'91ie  Umpire  decides,  calls,  and  records  all  goa^'1 

'  red. 

A  penalty  goal,  accorded  for  an  opponent's  breach 
of  rules,  scores  the  same  as  a  goal  hit. 

The  ball  is  bullied-off  at  the  center  of  the  field  aft^ 
each  goal  is  scored  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  secoiu 
half. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  35  minutes  ' 
each   (one  hour  and  ten  minutes  of  playing  time), 
with  a  rest  between.     For  schools  and  colleges  games 
are  allowed  in  30-minute  halves,  but  any  match  games 
of    this    length    must    be    recorded    as    "  6a-mintite  | 
matches." 

The  time  is  estimated  by  the  Umpire.  In  doic^B 
this  he  deducts  any  time  in  which  the  play  is  su&--B 
pended  for  accidents  to  a  player,  but  not  for  the  ball's  T 
being  out  of  bounds. 

Teams  change  places   (goals)   after  the  first  haj 
After  an  accident,  the  ball  is  started  again  with  ^M 
buUy-o5  from  a  spot  selected  by  the  Umpire  In  the  half 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  team  of  the  injured  " 
player. 

MATCH  GAMES.  —  For  match  games  it  is  customary 
for  the  Captain  of  the  home  team  to  toss  for  choice  of 
goals.  The  home  team  should  furnish,  tlve  \s%.V\a,  ' 
iwir  baJJ  being  put  in  pJay  for  the  second  \vaNi, 
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OFFICIALS.  —  Two  Umpires  are  usually  pro- 
videdj  one  by  each  team,  and  are  the  only  officials. 
It  is  permissible,  however,  to  conduct  the  game  with 
one  Umpire  and  two  Linesmen.  Each  team 'elects 
a  Captain. 

Where  no  Umpires  appear  or  are  appointed,  the 
Captains  should  fill  these  positions,  making  all  deci- 
sions in  the  game. 

UMPIRES.  —  It  is  usual  for  each  club  to  select  its 
own  Umpire. 

Each  Umpire  has  jurisdiction  over  one  half  the  field 
(from  transverse  center  line  to  goal)  and  for  all  of  one 
side  line  (from  goal  line  to  goal  Une),  but  this  does 
not  include  comer  hits. 

Umpires  retain  their  position  on  the  field  through- 
out the  game,  not  crossing  over  at  half  time  when  the 
teams  change  goals. 

The  Umpires  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other, 
each  being  a  supreme  authority  in  his  own  half  of  the 
field. 

The  duties  of  the  Umpire  consist  in 

(a)  Inspecting  the  grounds,  goals,  and  flags  as  to 
lines  and  distances;  the  dress,  shoes,  sticks,  and 
general  equipment  of  the  players,  before  a  game,  to 
see  that  all  of  these  points  conform  to  the  rules. 

(b)  Placing  the  ball  and  blowmg  the  whistle  for  all 
starting  and  stopping  of  play,  including  the  beginning 
of  each  half  after  each  goal  is  scored  and  at  any  other 
times  when  this  is  necessary  through  the  game. 

The  Umpire  decides  at  what  point  the  ball  should 

be  bullied^  after  play  has  been  suspended  for  rough 

/?/sy  or  accidents,  or  after  any  foul*,  a\so  sil^  ^ping 
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inds,  at  what  point  it  should  be  rolled  i 
aod  by  which  team. 

A  ball  hitting  an  Umpire  is  not  dead  and  not  c 
of  play. 

(c)  ActJRR  as  timekeeper,  noting  when  a  half  t 
gins,  deducting  al!  time  lost  by  accidents  (not  for  foul 
or  penalties)  and  on  this  basis  deciding  when  the  hal^ 
ends.    The  Umpire  should  blow  his  whistle  at  the! 
b^inning  and  close  of  halves.     A  half  should  end  o]k| 
time,  except  if  it  interrupts  a  penalty  bully,  for  wbici 
time  allowance  should  be  made  until  the  bully  i 
completed  or  a  goal  scored. 

In  estimating  time,  the  Umpire  should  remember 
that  in  this  game  the  time  consumed  for  a  ball  out  of 
bounds  is  not  deducted  from  the  playing  time ;   play 
does  not  stop  for  a  foul  until  the  Umpire's  decision  iu 
given,  and  no  time  is  deducted  for  any  fouls,  penalties  J 
or  discussion  relating  thereto.  l 

The  ball  is  in  play  from  the  time  the  Umpire  blows 
his  whistle  for  play  to  begin  until  he  blows  it  again 
for  play  to  stop.  Play  should  cease  only  at  half  time 
and  for  accidents,  not  for  fouls  and  their  penalties. 
Under  these  rules  also  an  Umpire  should  not  enforce 
any  penalty,  if  by  so  doing  an  advantage  would  be 
given  to  the  offending  side. 

((/)  The  Umpire  is  responsible  for  accurate  koowl- 
edgc  of  aU  fouls  and  must  be  prepared  to  give  a  deci- 
.sion  on  these  and  all  other  points  promptly,  without 
waiting  for  appeal. 

For  rough  play  the  Umpire  may  suspend  a  player  , 
from  the  game,  using  his  discretion  about  a  prelim' 
nary  warning  be/ore  doing  this. 
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(e)  The  Umpire  decides  whenever  a  goal  is  made, 
announces  it,  and  keeps  the  score.  ^. 

(/)  Position.  —  In  order  to  decide  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  manner  of  pla)dng  the  ball,  and  off- 
side play,  the  Umpire  should  keep  in  line  with  the  ball 
when  it  is  in  his  territory. 

An  Umpire  may  do  no  coaching  during  a  game. 

LINESMEN.  —  Where  these  are  appointed,  their 
duties  consist  in  watching  certain  lines — one  side  and 
end  —  to  note  when  ball  or  players  are  within,  on,  or 
over  the  line ;  where  the  ball  should  be  rolled  in  after 
going  out  of  bounds,  and  by  which  team  this  should  be 
done.    A  Linesman  may  not  coach  during  a  game. 

CAPTAINS.  —  The  two  Captains  of  a  team  toss  for 
choice  of  goals  at  the  beginning  of  a  game.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  Captain  of  the  home  team  to  do  this. 

The  Captains  should  be  chiefly  instrumental  in 
selecting  the  Umpire  for  their  respective  teams. 
Where  no  Umpires  are  appointed  from  outside  the 
teams,  the  Captains  may  serve  as  Umpires,  each  for 
his  own  team,  or  assign  another  member  of  the  team 
to  this  duty. 

Each  Captain  indicates  his  own  goal  keeper. 

OUTFIT.  —  GOALS.  —  Detail  specifications  are 
given  in  description  of  field.  For  field  hockey,  in- 
cluding uprights,  cross  bar  and  galvanized  wire 
netting  may  be  had  complete  for  $35  per  pair.  Up- 
rights and  cross  bar  without  the  netting  may  be  had 
at  $15  per  set. 

FLAGS.  —  Boundary  flags  may  be  had  at  50  cents 
each  and  staffs  for  them,  seven  feet  high,  at  50  cents 
each. 
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STICKS  for  field  hockey  are  made  of  wood,  in  whole  or 

in  part.    No  sharp  edges  or  metal  fittings  are  allowed. 

The  best  sticks  are  usually  made  with  rattan  cane 

handles,  wound  with  tape  or  cord  like  a  whip  handle, 

attached  to  a  head  or  blade  made  of  ash.    A  hockey 

stick  may  be  of  any  length,  but  must  not  weigh  more 

than  z8  ounces  complete,    The  handle  is  rounded,  but, 

the  head,  or  blade,  is  fiattenea  out  and  curved,     Onl; 

one  side  of  this,  however,  may  be  perfectly  flat,  and 

that  must  be  the  left-hand  side  as  the  stick  is  held  with 

the  blade  curving  away  from  one.      This  head  or  blade 

must  have  a  rounded  end  —  no  sharp  corners  or  points. 

It  is  permissible  to  place  a  rubber  ring  on  the  stick 

where  the  handle  and  blade  join  to  prevent  other  sticks 

from  sliding  up  to  the  hand.     This  ring  must  not  exceed 

four  inches  in  external  diameter.     Both  the  rubber 

rii^,  and  the  whipping  or  binding  of  the  handle,  are 

^^^icluded  in  the  weight.     The  entire  sticks  must  be  o£ 

^Hhize  to  permit  its  passing  through  a  two-inch  ring.  11 

^^HJQood  hockey  sticks  cost  from  Si  to  S2.50  each.       ifl 

^^^HDBBER-RIHG    FINGER    PROTECTORS     to     sUp    OH 

hockey  sticks  may  be  had  at  50  cents  each,  n 

BALL.  —  The  official  specifications  call  for  a  cricked 

ball  painted  white  or  covered  with  wliite  leather,     Aa 

cricket  ball  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  basebaU ;   that  is  J 

g  to  95  inches  in  circuniferen.ce,  but  is  one-half  ouncaj 

heavier  in  weight,  being  from  55  to  si  ounces.  U 

Official  balls  cost  from  $1  to  $2,75  each;   practiCM 

balls  50  cents  each.  m 

GLOVES  made  to  give  freedom  to  the  hand,  but  witl]^ 

fingers  of  rubber  to  protect  from  accidents  with  ths^ 

Stick,,  cast  Sj^o  per  pair.  J 
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SHOES.  —  No  metal  spikes  or  projecting  nails  are 
permissible  on  shoes  used  in  field  hockey.  It  is 
permissible,  however,  to  use  rubber  heels,  or  small 
rubber  disks,  which  may  be  had  at  five  cents  each 
and  are  attachable  to  any  shoes.  They  prevent 
slipping. 

SHIN  GUARDS  may  be  had  for  $i  per  pair.  These 
should  be  worn  by  all  players. 

DRESS  FOR  WOMEN.  —  Hats  having  hard  brims, 
or  hatpins,  are  prohibited  by  the  rules.  The  regula- 
tions specify  that  skirts  shall  be  8  inches  from  the 
ground  all  around. 

HISTORY.  —  In  its  primitive  form  field  hockey 
is  one  of  the  oldest  ball  games  in  the  world.  Records 
of  it  are  known  as  far  back  as  1330.  In  the  Copen- 
hagen National  Museum  is  an  altar  pot  showing,  in 
the  decoration,  two  players  bullying  with  a  ball. 
An  engraving  of  this  is  given  in  the  yearbook  of  the 
Danish  Hockey  Association.  The  name  is  thought 
to  have  been  derived,  hke  that  of  Lacrosse,  from  the 
name  given  to  the  hooked  stick  used  in  the  game. 
In  the  case  of  Hockey  the  word  is  thought  to.be  of 
old  French  origin,  derived  from  the  word  Hoquet, 
meaning  a  shepherd's  crook. 

The  modern  development  of  the  game  is  dis- 
tinctively English,  the  growth  of  its  popularity  in 
England  being  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  modem  team  games.  No  attempt  to  formulate 
rules  was  made  prior  to  1875,  at  which  date  an  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  of  hockey  clubs  near  London,  and 
a  few  rules  formulated,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
ife/ier  development  of  the  game,    Tbi^  ^^sodation 
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Twas  succeeded,  in  1883,  by  the  Wimbledon 
Club ;  but  the  highest  development  of  the  mfldern 
game  did  not  take  place  until  the  formation  of  the 
English  Hockey  Assctciation  in  1886.  From  this 
grew  other  Hockey  Associations  in  Great  Britain  and 
all  her  colonies,  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Egypt,  India,  and  America,  Id 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  an  International. 
Hockey  Board,  presumably  originating  in  England, 
was  formed  in  igoy.  International  matches  have 
become  a  regular  feature.  These  were  first  played 
between  England  and  Ireland  in  1894.  Since  then 
such  matches  have  been  played  between  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  France. and  Belgium.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  had  annual  matches  since  i8go.  In 
1910  there  were  700  Hockey  Clubs  in  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  60  or  70  regimental  and  university  clubs, 
and  those  for  public  school  boys  and  girls.  The  game 
has  become,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  outdoor  game 
for  women  in  England.  The  first  Women's  Hockey 
Club  was  formed  there  in  18S6,  and  the  various  cluba 
combined  under  the  All  England  Women's  Hockey« 
Association  in  1S95. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of 
English  play,  and  probably  the  large  secret  of  its  popu-, 
larity,  has  been  the  effort  to  keep  it  a  purely  amateirfl 
game,  by  prohibiting  all  matches  for  trophies. 

The  game  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  in 
1901,  by  Miss  Constance  M.  K.  Applebee.  who  in 
that  year  started  it  in  several  of  the  leading  Women's- 
Colleges  (Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Smith)  and  in  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physii:a\  Tta.\nv!\.^. 
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GLOSSARY 

Attack.  Name  given  to  the  group  of  five  forward  players  on 
a  team,  most  of  whom  lead  the  attack  on  the  opponent's 
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Bully;  Bully-oft.  The  procedure  by  which  the  ball  is 
put  in  play. 

Cosnee;  CoRNER-mt.  A  free  (unimpeded)  hit  awarded  to 
one  team  as  penalty  to  the  opponents  for  a  foul  com- 
mitted by  one  of  their  number.  It  is  confined  to  a  certain 
area  and  made  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

Defense.  The  full  backs  and  goal  keeper  of  a  team  are  spoken 
of  as  the  defense,  as  their  most  important  duty  is  to  de- 
fend the  goal. 

Dribbling.  Sending  the  ball  along  by  a  series  of  short  strokes 
that  keep  it  in  motion ;  but  dose  to  the  player. 

Foul.    A  misplay  or  breach  of  rules. 

Free-hit.  A  play  free  from  interference  by  opponents.  This 
is  awarded  to  a  team  under  prescribed  conditions,  as  a 
penalty  to  the  opponents  for  having  infringed  certain 
rules. 

Offside.  A  player  is  "offside,"  and  may  not  play  on  the  ball, 
when  he  is  between  the  ball  and  the  opponent's  goal,  and 
less  than  three  of  the  opponents  are  nearer  their  own  goal 
than  he. 

Passing.  The  act  of  sending  the  ball  from  one  player  to  an- 
other of  the  same  team. 

Penalty  bully.  A  bully  awarded  to  an  attacking  team, 
for  a  foul  committed  within  the  striking  circle  by  a  defend- 
ing team. 

Penalty  corner.  A  hit,  free  from  interference,  made  from 
within  prescribed  limits.  The  penalty  comer  hit  is 
awarded  an  attacking  team  for  certain  fouls  by  a  defend- 
ing team. 

Penalty  goal.  A  score  of  one  point  (the  same  as  for  making 
a  goal),  awarded  to  a  team  for  certain  breach  of  rules  by 
the  opponents. 

RoLL-Esr.  The  particular  method  of  putting  the  ball  in  play 
after  it  has  gone  out  of  bounds  beyond  the  side  lines; 
or  the  act  of  so  putting  it  in  play. 

"Scoop."  A  term  applied  to  a  certain  way  of  striking  a  ball, 
so  that  it  is  lofted.  .  Under  some  circumstances  this  is 
permissible. 
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Sticks.  The  implements  with  which  alone  the  ball  may  be 
played.  The  call  of  "  Sticks ! "  is  used  to  indicate  the  foiil 
'  of  lifting  the  stick  above  the  shoulder  at  either  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  stroke. 

Striking  circle.  A  prescribed  area  outlined  in  front  of  the 
goal. 

Undercut.  A  method  of  hitting  the  ball. 

Wings.  Two  of  the  forward  players,  called  Ri^t  Wing  and 
Left  Wing. 
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DIFFERENT  GAMES.  —  Four  distinct  forms  of 
football  are  in  general  use.  In  America,  what  is  called 
Intercollegiate  football  is  the  most  popular  game, 
though  the  English  Association,  or  Soccer  football  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor.  In  England  Rugby  football 
is  the  most  famous  game  of  this  type,  and  in  Ireland 
a  Gaelic  football  is  played. 

The  English  Rugby  game  is  quite  similar  to  the 
American  Intercollegiate,  but  one  important  rule 
changes  the  entire  tone  and  aspect  of  the  game.  In 
Rugby  no  player  is  allowed  in  front  of  the  man  carry- 
ing the  ball ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  "  on  side  " 
play,  which  practically  does  away  with  the  inter- 
ference that  results  in  the  mass  play  of  the  American 
game*  It  might  be  said  that  Rugby  is  more  a  game 
o(  the  ball,  and  the  American  Intercollegiate  game 
more  one  of  the  players.  The  English  Association 
football,  often  called  in  America  Soccer,  is  more  truly 
deserving  of  the  name  of  football  than  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  games,  as  in  it  the  ball  is  advanced 
only  by  kicking.  There  are  other  differences  between 
the  games. 
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ENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  The  American 
;  of  Intercollegiate  football  is  played  by  two 
rosing  teams,  numbering  ii  players  each  {22  in  all) 
who  start  the  game  and  each  quarter  thereafter,  fac- 
ing each  other  in  scrimmage  formation  from  opposite 
halves  of  a  large  rectangular  field.  At  the  far  end  of 
each  half  of  the  field  is  a  goal  made  of  upright  posts 
supporting  a  cross  bar.  The  ball  is  prolate  spheroid 
in  shape,  commonly  called  the  oval  or  Rugby  ball. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  a  team  to  advance 
the  ball  beyond  the  goal  at  the  rear  of  the  opponents' 
half  of  the  field.     There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this:  ^U 
the  ball  may  be  kicked  over  the  goal  above  the  crosa.^| 
bar  between  the  two  upright  posts,  which  is  called  ^B 
"  kicking  a  goal."  or  it  may  be  carried  over  the  rear 
boundary  or  goal  line  in  the  hands  of  a  player  of  the 
opposing  team  and  there  touched  to  the  ground,  called 
a  "  touchdown."     After  making  a  touchdown  a  team 
has  a  free  (unimpeded)  try  at  goal  with  a  kick,  made 
from  either  the  point  of  the  touchdown,  or  after  punt- 
ing the  ball  back  into  the  field  (a  punt-out).     Such  a 
goal  from  touchdown  scores  i  point.     A  goal  kicked 
from  the  field  in  regular  play  scores  3  points  for  the 
team  makmg  the  play ;  a  touchdown  scote=i  fe  v'^xox^ 
for  the  team  achieving  it.     To  prevent  s,o  \u.^  «•  ■?:««* 
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by  the  opposing  team,  a  play  called  a  "  safety  "  is  often 
made  by  a  defending  team.  A  safety  consists  in  a 
player  of  the  defending  team  kicking,  cariying,  or  pass- 
ing a  ball  back  over  his  own  goal  line  into  the  field  to 
be  there  touched-down'  by  some  other  player  of  his 
team.  Such  a  play  scores  2  points  against  the  team 
tnaking  it  —  that  is,  the  opponents  score  2  points  on 
H  safety  made  by  the  opposite  team.     It  is,  obviously, 

1  to  the  advantage  of  a  team  to  make  a  safe! 
Wen  though  it  scores  for  the  opponents,  as  it 

mts  the  latter  making  a  higher  score  through  a  toi 
I  down. 

The  ball  is  usually  advanced  but  short  distances  in 
each  attempt,  the  team  possessing  the  ball  seeking  to 
touch  it  to  the  ground  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its  players 
at  each  advance.  After  such  a  "  down  "  a  ball  is 
out  of  play  until  put  formally  in  play  again  with  a 
scrimmage. 

In  a  scrimmage  the  opposing  teams  line  up  opposite 
each  other,  the  seven  rushers,  or  forwards,  on  a  line, 
and  the  backs  in  formation  behind  them.  The  ball 
is  then  put  in  play  by  the  snapper -back,  or  centel 
rusher,  who  snaps  it  back  with  his  hands  to 
quarter  back,  who  is  behind  him,  who  in  turn  u 
passes  it  to  one  of  the  half  backs,  or  to  the  full 
either  for  a  run  or  a  kick. 

A  kicked  ball  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  irf- 
the  receivers,  in  which  case  any  player  of  the  receiving 
team  may  fall  upon  it  and  thus  gain  possession  of  it ; 
or  the  kicked  ball  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  receive 
ing  team  with  what  is  called  a  fair  catch 
^e  opponent  may  raise  an  arm  above  his 
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agnal  that  he  is  ^oing  to  make  a  fair  catch,  in  which, 
case  he  may  not  be  interfered  with.' 

A  team  must  advance  a  ball  at  least  10  yards' 
in  four  attempts  (downs),  or  the  ball  goes  to  the 
opponents.  The  three  such  plays  that  follow  the  hrst 
down  are  numbered  consecutively,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  downs.  Should  a  team  achieve  the  required 
distance  in  its  fourth  or  any  earlier  down,  the  next  pi; 
becomes  the  first  down  in  a  new  series. 

The  opponents  try  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
ball  and  the  down.  This  is  very  often  done  by  tack- 
ling the  runner  who  is  carrying  it.  Only  the  five* 
middle  men  in  the  rush  line  of  the  defending  team  may 
tackle  a  runner  below  the  knees ;  all  other  players 
must  tackle  at  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
shoulder  or  thigh.  To  protect  him  from  tackling, 
a  player  running  with  the  ball  is  usually  accompanied 
by  other  players  of  his  team  who  run  with  him  to  ward 
off  the  opponents  and  are  called  the  interference. 
These  players  are  often  disposed  in  regular  formations. 

To  a  spectator,  the  game  is  a  series  of  line-ups  for  a 
kick-off  or  scrimmage,  with  the  teams  in  formal  < 
rangement  opposite  each  other.  The  quarter  back 
the  team  which  has  possession  of  the  ball  then  often 
shouts  a  series  of  numbers,  letters,  or  other  words  which 
are  unintelligible  toanybuL  his  team  and  serve  as  blind 
signals  to  his  players  for  their  next  play;  meaning, 
for  instance,  "Play  through  left  guard";  or  "  Run 
around  your  own  left  end,  your  left  tackle  and  left 
end,  pushing  the  opposing  right  tackle  toward  the 
center,  your  left  half  back  and  full  back  forming  an 
interference,"   etc.    Having  heard  tive  si^^s^,  ^ 
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of  the  players  on  the  rush  line,  and  those  at  the  rear, 
crouch,  ready  to  spring  when  the  ball  shall  be  put  in 
play.  These  line-ups  are  moments  of  suspense, 
followed  by  an  exciting  rush  with  the  ball.  These 
rush  moments  often  end  with  the  players  of  both  teams 
piled  in  a  mass ;  and  one  of  the  most  intense  moments 
of  a  ball  game  is  the  disclosure,  when  this  pile  of 
players  breaks  up,  of  which  team  is  in  possession  of 
the  ball,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  ball  has  been  lost  in  a 
fumble,  or  what  distance  it  has  been  advanced. 
Such  a  inass  play  for  a  touchdown  over  a  goal  line 
is  another  of  the  crucial  moments  in  which  the  spec- 
tators, anxious  to  see  if  a  scoring  play  has  been  made, 
are  apt  to  rise  to  their  feet,  with  a  roar  of  groans  and 
cheers. 

Other  moments  of  great  intensity  are  when  the  ball 
is  advanced  a  considerable  distance  by  a  sensational 
run  or  kick,  when  a  goal  is  made,  or  a  safety  success- 
fully played. 

The  advance  of  the  ball  is  usually  plainly  indicated 
by  two  poles,  connected  by  a  ten-yard  chain,  which 
are  moved  along  a  side  line  as  the  ball  moves  backward 
or  forward,  as  a  means  of  aiding  o£&cials  in  judging 
distances. 

A  spectator,  to  understand  the  game,  should  be 
familiar  with  other  rules,  such  as  those  governing 
"  off  side  "  and  '*  on  side  "  play ;  the  different  kinds 
of  kicks  —  drop  kick,  place  kick,  or  pimting  —  and 
when  these  kicks  are  permissible;  when  the  ball  is 
out  of  play;  the  official  position  and  duties  of  the 
different  players,  as  half  back,  quarter  back,  etc. 
Some  knowledge  oi  the  talents  and  previous  achieve- 
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adds  greatl;^ 


ments  of  the  individual  players  i 
to  the  interest. 

The  game  is  played  in  four  quarters  of  15  minute 
each,  with  a  15-minute  intermission  between  the  sec-^J 
end  and  third  quarters  and  one  minute  between  HaeM 
first  and  second  and  the  third  and  fourth.     The  side 
which  has  the  higher  score  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter  wins.     In  computing,  time  for  the  quarters, 
the  officials  do  not  include  time  required  for  unusual 
incidents,  or  anything  not  connected  with  the  pla.}rn 
such  as  accidents. 

A  team  is  allowed  to  displace  any  player  with  a  sub- 
stitute at  any  time  if  such  exchange  is  first  reported 
to  the  Referee  or  Umpire.  A  player  so  displaced  may 
again  return  once  to  the  game,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
subsequent  quarter  or  at  any  time  during  the  last^ 
quarter. 

The  following  detailed  directions  for  the  game 
are  based  on  the  Official  Intercollegiate  Rules.  Ex- 
planations and  rules  are  grouped  under  the  following 
headings :  (a)  THE  FIELD  ;  (b)  teams  :  the  various 
positions;  (c)  the  game:  quarters,  choice  of  goal,  start, 
kick'oj,  scrimmage,  formation  and  rules;  (d)  ADVANC- 
ING THE  BALL :  after  a  kick-off,  after  a  snap-back,  for- 
ward pass,  running  and  tackling;  (e)  METHODS  OF 
PLAYING  THE  BALL :  batting,  kicking,  fair  catch; 
if)  WAYS  OF  MAKING  A  GOAL  AND  OF  SCORING: 
touchdown,  goal  from  toiichdmvn,  punt  out,  goal  kicked 
from  field,  loHchback,  safety;  (g)  SCORE;  (A)  OFFI- 
CIALS; (i)  OUTFIT;  (J)  HISTORY;  (k)  BIBLIOGEL 
fBj[.l  i»0    GLOSSARY. 
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THE  FIELD.  —  DIMENSIONS  AND  LINES.  —  The 

field  consists  of  a  rectangle,- measuring  360  X  160  feet. 

The  three-hun- 
dred-and-sixty- 
foot  lineis  are 
called  side  lines 
and  the  one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty- 
foot  lines  at  the 
ends  are  called 
end  lines.  In 
addition  to  these 
boundary  lines, 
10  yards  inside 
of  each  end  line 
is  drawn  parallel 
with  it,  a  goal 
line  that  marks 
off  the  "  end 
zone."  Parallel 
to  these  end  and 
zone  lines,  at  in- 
tervals of  5 
yards,  other  par- 
allel 'lines  are 
drawn,  to  assist 
the  officials  .in 
judging  the  dis- 
tances which  the 
ball  is  advanced, 

and  for  other  purposes.  The  end  lines,  goal  lines 
{to  yards  from  end  lines),  and  20-  and  40-yard  lines 
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Diagram    of  field,  showing  position  of  players  at 

kick-off. 
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in  each  half  of  the  field  are  usually  made  espedall]^ 
heavy,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  used  for  various  pui^ 
poses  in  the  course  of  the  game.  I 

The  marking  of  the  ground  should  be  done  with  lima 
and  a  regular  marker.  The  lines  should  be  very  dis«l 
tmct,  especially  the  boundary  lines  of  the  fteld,  as  a.l 
ball  touching  them  is  "  in  goal  "  or  "  out  of  bounds  '*'! 
and  the  fact  of  the  touch  must  be  plainly  discernible.    I 

The  effect  produced  by  the  many  intersecting  lines] 
of  a  ball  held  is  what  has  given  rise  to  the  designatioi^ 
of  the  field  as  the  Gridiron.  M 

GOAL.  —  A  goal  is  placed  in  the  center  of  each  of  tb^l 
goal  lines.  A  goal  consists  of  two  upright  posts  whicli^ 
must  be  more  than  20  feet  in  height,  placed  18  feet  I 
6  inches  apart.  On  these  uprights  a  horizontal  crosal 
bar  is  placed  10  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  noJ 
goal  box  made  of  netting  as  in  some  other  ball  games.  I 

TEAMS.  —  THE  VARIOUS  POSITIONS.  —  Football  | 
is  played  by  two  teams  of  11  men  each.  The  duties  J 
of  each  player  are  highly  specialized.  The  players  on« 
a  team  consist  of  one  center,  two  guards,  two  tackles, « 
two  ends,  one  quarter  back,  two  half  backs,  and  » I 
full  back.  I 

Each  player  must  be  perfectly  cognizant  of  his"! 
own  duties,  in  order  to  be  efficient.  A  guard  cannot  I 
effectively  play  at  tackle  nor  an  end  at  half  back  I 
without  special  training.  I 

THE  CENTER.  —  The  duty  of  the  center  in  a  scrim-  I 
mage,  when  his  team  has  possession  of  the  ball,  is-l 
to  pass  it  to  the  quarter  back  and  then  quickly  charge  J 
the  opposing  center  to  prevent  him  from  crashing,! 
through  the  Mae  and  tackling  the  man  VaV  'Ow,\»'iaJ 
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He  thus  serves  both  as  snapper-back  and  inter- 
ference. 

The  center  should  stoop  over,  with  his  right  foot 
sKghtly  back  of  the  left  and  his  body  well  braced,  so 
that  a  pull  forward  will  not  land  him  on  his  face  nor 
a  push  backward  send  him  sprawUng.  The  center 
should  place  both  hands  flatly  over  the  half  of  the 
ball  farthest  away  from  his  body,  the  thumbs  well 
up  over  the  top  and  the  arms  straight.  A  swinging 
motion  of  the  arm  and  snap  of  the  wrists  will  carry  the 
ball  accurately  to  the  quarter  back.  After  having 
passed  the  ball,  he  should  charge  so  quickly  and  with 
his  body  so  low,  that  the  opposing  center  will  be  carried 
backwards  and  off  his  feet.  The  center  should  note 
the  signals  carefully,  so  as  to  know  in  what  direction 
to  charge  the  opposing  center. 

An  opponent  should  always  be  pushed  in  a  direc- 
tion away  from  that  to  be  taken  by  the  runner  with 
the  ball. 

If  the  ball  is  to  be  carried  through  a  hole  between 
right  guard  and  center,  the  latter  should  charge  his 
opposing  center  to  the  left.  The  left  guard  should 
assist  the  center,  paying  little  attention  to  his  own 
guard,  who  will  be  unable  to  get  in  the  way. 

If,  however,  the  quarter  back  goes  back  on  line 
with  the  other  three  backs,  the  ball  will  be  passed 
directly  to  the  player  ("  direct  pass  ")>  who  is  to  run 
with  it.  In  that  case  the  center  must  watch  the  body 
of  the  back  about  to  carry  the  ball  and  pass  it 
slightly  ahead  of  the  runner,  so  that  the  latter  need 
not  slow  up,  when  about  to  catch  the  ball. 

When  on  the  defensive,  the  center,  if  a  heavy  man 
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who  is  not  exceptionally  fast,  should  play  up  in  the  line 
and  charge  through  the  instant  the  ball  is  passed. 
If  he  find  that  he  cannot  get  through  the  opposing 
line,  he  should  throw  the  opposing  center  back  into 
the  play  and  thus  prevent  those  in  the  back  field  from 
getting  a  quick  start.  When  about  to  charge,  his 
liips  should  be  low,  his  shoulders  slightly  higher  than 
his  hips,  his  right  leg  a  httle  farther  back  than  his 
left,  and  his  body  facing  the  opposing  fine.  He  should 
take  advantage  of  the  rule  that  allows  a  defensive 
player  to  use  his  hands  as  should  every  other  player 
on  the  fine.  This  is  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
defenders  and  is  too  often  overlooked.  The  team 
with  the  baU  has  not  this  privilege ;  but  must  charge 
with  the  shoulders  in  order  to  get  an  opponent  out  ol 
the  way. 

If  the  center  be  a  lighter,  quicker  man,  he  may  weBj 
be  played  a  yard  and  a  half  behind  the  center  of  thl 
line,  where  he  is  in  a  position  to  atop  a  runner  comin] 
through  any  part  of  the  line. 

THE  GUARD.  —  The  guajd  is  usually  a  heavy  man. 
His  duty  on  the  offensive  is  to  (juickly  get  into  the 
interference,  when  the  ball  is  being  carried  around  an 
end  or  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  line,  and  to 
get  his  opponent  out  of  the  way,  when  the  runner  with 
the  ball  is  attempting  to  get  through  the  line  to  the 
right  or  left  of  this  same  guard's  position  on  the  line. 

If  the  right  guard,  he  should  always  remember  to 
help  the  center  when  the  ball  is  being  carried  between 

B  center  and  left  guard,  and  to  help  his  tackle  wbeo 

jedient. 

When  on  the  defensive,  his  duties  aia  sosxiasi-. 


i 
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those  of  the  center.  The  foot  nearer  that  of  the 
center  should  always  be  locked  with  the  center's 
and  the  other  foot  a  Httle  in  advance.  His  crouch 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  defensive  center. 

THE  TACKLE.  —  When  his  team  has  possession  of 
the  ball,  the  tackle  should  play  close  to  his  guard, 
crouched  low,  hips  close  to  the  ground,  finger  tips  on 
line,  prepared  to  "  box  "  opposing  tackle ;  that  is, 
he  and  his  end  to  charge  into  the  opposing  tackle 
and  prevent  the  latter  from  tackling  or  breaking  up  a 
play.  ^ 

When  on  the  defensive,  he  should  play  farther  away 
from  his  guard,  with  head  up,  body  crouched  low  and 
prepared  to  use  his  hands  on  opponents  in  order  to 
get  past  the  opposing  Hne  and  break  up  and  stop 
a  play  before  it  reaches  the  line. 

A  heavy,  aggressive  player  is  the  most  eflicient  at 
tackle,  and  a  weak  man  there  often  means  defeat. 

THE  END.  —  When  his  team  has  possession  of  the 
ball,  the  end  plays  close  to  the  tackle,  crouched  low, 
prepared  to  help  his  tackle  *'  box "  the  opposing 
tackle  the  moment  that  the  ball  is  passed. 

The  end  should  play  four  or  five  yards  away  from  his 
tackle  when  on  the  defensive.  Crouched  up  on  the 
line,  he  should,  with  a  sprinter's  start,  take  two  steps 
straight  forward,  when  the  ball  is  passed,  and  then, 
if  he  be  the  left  end,  diagnose  the  play  and  with  a 
quick  turn  to  the  right,  dive  into  and  break  up  the 
opposing  interference.  If  possible,  he  should  get  the 
man ;  if  not,  leave  that  to  his  half  back.  Under  no 
circumstances,  if  there  be  an  attempted  end  run 
around  him,  should  the  interference  get  by  him. 
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^^HL^he  end  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
^^^Knbled  ball,  prepared  to  pounce  upon  it  at  once, 
^HP^If  his  team  kicks  the  ball  to  the  opponents,  the  end 
should  be  down  the  field  as  fast  as  the  ball,  prepared 
to  tackle  the  catcher  the  instant  the  ball  drops  into 
the  catcher's  arms,  unless  the  catcher  has  raised  bis 
arm  to  signal  for  a  fair  catch. 

THE  QUARTER  BACK.  —  Of  all  positions,  that  of 
quarter  back  is  the  most  important.  He  should,  by 
letters  or  numbers,  termed  the  signals,  notify  his 
team-mates  of  the  formations  to  be  executed.  Either 
by  signal  or  when  the  center  is  prepared  to  pass  the 
ball,  the  quarter  receives  it  and  passes  it  backwards 
to  the  back,  who  will  carry  it  toward  the  opposing 
line.  Before  the  ball  is  passed,  the  quarter  back 
should  crouch  back  of  the  center  with  his  hands 
spread  apart  in  position  for  a  pass  from  the  center. 

When  passing  to  a  runner  charging  straight  through 
the  line,  the  quarter  should  aim  the  ball  for  the 
runner's  stomach.  If,  however,  a  back  is  about  to 
run  around  an  end,  the  quarter  back  should  toss  the 
ball  to  the 

In  as  much  as  a  direct  pass  to  a  back  is  allowal 
the  quarter  back  often  gives  a  signal  to  signify  that 
he  will  drop  on  line  with  the  other  backs,  and  then 
the  center  will  either  snap  the  ball  to  the  "  quarter  " 
or  to  one  of  the  other  backs,  while  the  quarter  back 
helps  to  get  opposing  players  out  of  the  way.  4-H 

When  the  opposing  team  has  possession  of  the  b^fl 
the  quarter  back  should  play  far  back  of  the  line  of  1 
scrimmage,  prepared  to  tackle  any  runner  with  the  ball, 
who  might  break  through  the  line  oA  delwi-se-    "'^^^^e. 
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far  back,  he  should  attempt  to  understand  his  op- 
ponent's plays  and  should  notify  the  men  on  the  line 
of  any  activity  behind  the  opponents'  line. 

TSE  HALF  BACKS  AND  FULL  BACK.  —  The  half 
backs  and  full  back  when  on  the  offensive  either  carry 
the  ball  straight  through  the  line  or  around  the  ends. 
Occasionally  an  end  or  tackle  is  given  the  ball  to  be 
carried  around  the  opposite  end  or  tackle.  The  backs 
should  start  the  second  that  the  ball  leaves  the  center's 
hands.  They  should  be- prepared  to  start  quickly 
by  assuming  a  crouching,  sprinter's  start,  five  yards 
back  of  the  center,  —  the  full  back  between  the  two 
half  backs. 

If  the  signal  notifies  a  certain  back  that  he  is  to 
carry  the  ball  through  or  around  a  certain  position 
on  the  enemy's  line,  the  duty  of  the  other  backs  is  to 
clear  the  way  by  charging  opposing  players. 

When  on  the  defensive,  the  half  backs  play  about 
four  or  five  yards  back  of  their  respective  ends,  pre- 
pared to  intercept  either  a  forward  pass  or  a  runner 
coming  outside  of  tackle,  around  end  or  straight 
through  the  line.  Ends  and  half  backs  must  avoid 
being  drawn  in  towards  the  center  of  the  Hne  by  false 
moves  of  the  opponents,  while  a  runner  prepares  to 
dart  around  the  end.  The  full  back,  when  on  the 
defensive,  usually  plays  five  or  six  yards  behind  the 
center  of  the  hne  of  scrimmage,  prepared  to  dash 
forward  and  tackle  an  opposing  runner  with  the  ball 
coining  through  the  line. 

THE   GAME^— QUARTERS:  CHOICE  OF  GOALS: 

The  game  is  played  in  four  divisions  called  quarters, 
each  £f teen  minutes  in  length,  exclusive  of  time  taken 
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out  for  accidents,  etc.  Teams  change  goals  after 
each  quarter.  Half  way  through  the  game  the  in- 
termission between  quarters  (second  and  third)  is 
fifteen  minutes  to  give  the  players  a  rest ;  the  other 
intermissions  (between  first  and  second,  and  third 
and  fourth  quarters)  are  only  long  enough  (one 
minute)  to  admit  of  changing  goals.  No  player  majfj^ 
leave  the  field  in  these  one  minute  intervals. 

At  the  start  of  the  game,  the  captains  toss  a  coin.' 
The  winner  of  the  toss  has  his  choice  of  the  goal-1 
which  he  desires  to  defend.  The  loser  will  then  kick-oft'  J 
to  the  wirmer.  The  winner  may  elect  to  kick-ofij^j 
The  loser  then  has  the  choice  of  goals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter,  the  tes 
change  goals ;  but  the  team  that  at  the  end  of  tb&ll 
first  quarter  had  possession  of  the  bail  retains  poitf  J 
session  and  the  down;  the  relative  position  of  th^M 
ball  and  ihe  distance  U)  be  gained  remain  the  t 
as  at  the  end  of  the  initial  quarter;  that  is,  the  baS'll 
is  placed  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  oppositftfl 
half  of  the  field. 

After  a  fifteen  minute  intermission,  the  captain  of 
the  team  that  lost  the  toss  has  the  same  choice  that 
the  wirmer  of  the  toss  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  At  the  start  of  the  fourth  quarter,  the  teams 
again  change  goals  and  the  same  rules  apply  as  do 
those  at  the  start  of  the  third  quarter. 

START :  A  game  of  football  opens  with  a  kick-off 
from  the  center  of  the  field,  the  teams  being  in 
kick-off  formation.  'Jlie  third  quarter  of  a  game  also 
opens  with  a  kick-ofl",  and  the  bail  is  alway?,  <ju.t. 
in  phy  by  a.  Jdck-oS  after  a  goaV  tick.cA.  "wqto,  'Casi 
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field,  and  after  a  try-at-goal  that  follows'  a  touch- 
down. 

For  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  the  ball  is  put 
in  play  by.  a  scrimmage. 

Penalty  (Referee).  —  For  putting  the  ball  in  play  by  any 
method  other  than  that  permissible  by  the  rules,  the  scrimmage 
line  is  moved  5  yards  farther  away  from  the  opponents'  goal. 

KICK-OFF.  —  The  player  who  kicks  off  stands  sev- 
eral yards  behind  the  ball,  having  placed  it  in  position 
on  a  little  mound  of  earth,  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the 
side  lines,  and  then,  after  noting  if  his  team  mates  are 
ready,  kicks  it  toward  a  certain  opposing  player.  On 
each  side  of  the  kicker,  if  he  is  the  center,  is  a  guard, 
then  the  tacklers  and  backs.  Nearest  to  each  side 
line  is  an  end  whose  duty  is  to  rush  down  the  field, 
always  careful  not  to  cut  in  toward  the  center  of  the 
field  too  soon,  so  that  the  runner  with  the  ball  will 
be  forced  toward  the  center  of  the  field  and  not 
be  able  to  circle  around  and  outside  of  the  oppo- 
nents. 

The  team  to  which  the  ball  is  kicked  usually  plays 
its  center  about  10  or  15  yards  in  front  of  the  ball, 
with  their  other  players  dividing  their  territory. 

SCRIMMAGE  FORMATION  AND  RULES.  —  The  rules 
provide  that  at  least  seven  players  of  the  offensive 
team  must  be  on  the  scrimmage  line,  and  usually 
seven  players  of  each  side  are  on  their  own  scrimmage 
line ;  the  balance  of  the  players  of  a  team  are  usually 
in  a  regular  formation  behind  the  scrimmage  line. 
The  opponents'  scrimmage  line  must  be  10  yards  back 
in  their  own  territory. 


^^Fot 
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For  other  scrimmages  than  those  which  open  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  game,  the  bail  is 
placed  anywhere  on  the  field"  where  it  was  declared 
dead  by  the  Referee,  and  the  scrimmage  lines  are 
then  imaginary  lines  drawn  respectively  through  the 
two  ends  of  the  ball  parallel  to  the  side  hnes. 

A  player  to  be  considered  on  the  line  of  scrimmage 
must  have  both  hands  or  both  feet  up  to  or  within  a 
foot  of  this  line,  or  one  foot  and  the  opposite  hand 
within  that  distance.  The  two  guards,  who  stand 
respectively  on  either  side  of  the  snapper-back,  or 
center,  may  "lock  legs"  with  the  snapper-back; 
that  is,  each  may  place  one  foot  inside  his  team-mate's 
nearest  foot  so  that  the  legs  and  knees  brace  or  re- 
enforce  each  other.  No  other  players  on  the  scrim- 
mage may  lock  legs  ;  that  is,  all  of  the  others  on  this 
line  must  stand  with  both  feet  outside  of  the  outside 
foot  of  the  player  next  him  on  the  line. 

In  a  scrimmage  no  part  of  any  player,  except  the 
snapper-back,  may  be  in  advance  of  the  scrimmage 
line.  The  snapper-back,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  , 
the  ball,  may  have  his  head  and  his  hands  in  advanc( 
of  his  scrimmage  line.  To  have  any  other  part  of  1 
body  ahead  of  the  line  is  a  foul. 

Penally  (Umpire).  —  For  a  wrong  posilion  of  any  plays 
the  otifending  learn  loses  s  yards;   ihat  is,lhe  scrimmage  li 
must  be  moved  that  much  farther  away  from  the  opponentji 
goal. 

Ball  put  in  play  by  snapper-back.  —  In  i 
raage  the  ball  is  always  put  m  play  by  the  s 
back  of  the  side  having  possession  o\  fee  \>!^- 
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does  this  by  snapping  it  back  with  his  hands  between 
his  feet  to  some  other  player  of  his  team. 

Position  of  ball.  —  The  ball  must  be  placed  flat  on 
the  ground,  exactly  (for  the  opening  of  quarters),  on 
the  center  of  the  field,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the 
side  Unes.  For  other  scrimmages  than  those  which 
open  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  game,  the 
ball  is  placed  at  any  point  on  the  field  where  it  was 
declared  dead  by  the  Referee ;  but  wherever  placed, 
the  position  of  the  ball  itself  must  always  be  the  same ; 
that  is,  it  must  lie  flat  on  the  ground  with  its  long  axis 
parallel  to  the  side  lines. 

Snap-back.  —  This  is  done  with  a  quick,  continuous 
motion  of  both  hands.  Any  voluntary  movement  of 
the  ball  by  the  snapper-back  other  than  a  genuine 
snap-back,  whether  such  movement  be  a  feint  or  only 
hesitation,  is  considered  as  putting  the  ball  in  play 
and  opening  the  scrimmage.  Should  any  feint  or 
false  move  be  deliberately  made  by  any  other  player 
of  the  snapper-back's  side  for  the  purpose  of  mislead- 
ing the  opponents  and  drawing  them  "offside''  (ahead 
of  the  ball),  the  scrimmage  is  not  considered  as  begxm, 
whether  the  ball  has  been  snapped  back  or  not. 

Penalty  (Referee).  —  For  such  a  false  play  the  offending 
side  pays  a  penalty  of  5  yards ;  i.e.y  must  move  the  scrimmage 
line  5  yards  farther  away  from  the  opponents'  goal. 

The  snapper-back  may  not  .be  interfered  with  in 
any  way  by  the  opponents  before  he  puts  the  ball  in 
play  either  by  their  touching  him  or  the  ball. 

Penalty  (Referee).  —  For  such  interference  the  ofifending 
side  loses  5  yards ;  that  is,  the  scrimmage  line  is  moved  5  yards 
nearer  to  the  goal  line  of  the  side  not  having  the  ball. 
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On  the  other  hand,  no  player  of  the  side  having  the 
ball  may  grasp  an  opponent,  or  obstruct  him  in  any 
way  except  with  the  body,  while  the  obstructor's  arms 
are  dose  to  his  side  or  chest. 

Penalty  (Umpire).  —  For  wrong  interference  the  side  having 
the  ball  loses  15  yards;  that  is,  must  move  the  scrimmage  line 
15  yards  farther  away  from  the  opponents'  goal. 

At  the  moment  that  the  ball  is  put  in  play  from  a 
scrimmage,  no  player  of  the  side  having  the  ball  may  be 
ahead  of  the  ball  (toward  the  enemy's  goal),  either  in 
whole  or  part  of  his  person,  with  the  slight  exception, 
mentioned  above,  of  the  snapper-back. 

At  the  moment  that  the  ball  is  snapped  back,  only 
one  player  of  the  side  having  the  ball  may  be  in  mo- 
tion, and  this  one  player  may  move  only  toward  his 
own  goal,  presumably  to  receive  the  ball  being  put 
in  play.  That  is,  he  may  run  backward  to  catch  the 
ball  as  it  is  snapped  back. 

Penalty  (Referee).  —  Should  more  than  one  player  of  the 
side  having  the  ball  be  in  motion  at  the  moment  the  ball  is  put 
in  play,  the  offending  side  loses  5  yards;  that  is,  must  start 
the  scrimmage  line  5  yards  farther  away  from  the  opponents' 
goal. 

ADVANCING  THE  BALL:  AFTER  A  KICK-OFF.  — The 
ball  must  go  at  least  10  yards  into  the  opponents' 
territory,  or  be  touched  by  an  opponent,  before  any 
player  of  the  side  puting  the  ball  in  play  may  touch  it. 

Any  player  of  the  receiving  side  may  try  to  get  pos- 
session of  such  a  kicked  ball.  Such  a  player  may  stop 
the  ball  with  the  hands,  as  with  a  fair  catchy  or  h^ 
dropping  upon  it. 
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A  ball  kicked  down  the  opponents'  field  gives  the 
opponents  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  gain  possession 
of  it;  but  should  the  kicking  sicje  regain  possession 
of  the  ball,  after  it  has  crossed  the  goal  line,  it 
counts  as  a  down  for  them.  A  ball,  however,  must 
have  been  sent  over  the  scrimmage  line,  have  been 
touched  by  an  opponent,  to  be  considered  as  giving  the 
opponents  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  play  for  it. 
Without  such  fair  and  equal  chance,  the  team  putting 
the  ball  in  play  are  considered  to  have  had  it  con- 
tinually in  their  possession,  in  which  case  they  are 
required  to  advance  it  beyond  the  scrimmage  line  lo 
yards  in  four  consecutive  downs.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  side  having  the  ball  to 
put  it  in  play  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  it  as  far  as 
possible  beyond  the  scrimmage  line. 

ADVANCING  THE  BALL :    AFTER  A    SNAP-BACK.  — 

The  ball  is  usually  caught  by  the  quarter  back,  who 
stands  a  short  distance  behind  the  snapper-back,  with 
his  hands  extended  and  parted,  ready  for  the  catch. 
The  quarter  back  usually  passes  (tosses)  the  ball 
to  one  of  the  half  backs  for  a  run  around  the  ends  of, 
or  through,  the  rush  line,  toward  the  enemy's  goal. 
The  player  first  receiving  the  ball  from  the  snapper- 
back  (presumably  the  quarter  back)  may  himself 
carry  the  ball  forward  beyond  the  scrimmage  line,  or 
kick  it,  or  he  may  pass  it  back  to  one  of  the  other  backs, 
or  pass  it  forward  to  an  end,  or  half  back,  or  full  back, 
who  has  darted  ahead,  after  the  ball  was  passed ;  this 
play  is  termed  a  **  forward  pass."  Thus  the  first 
move  in  a  scrimmage,  unless  the  snapper-back  chooses 
to  Jack  the  hall  forward,  is  usually  back  toward  the 
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side's  own  goal  as  a  preliminary  to  the  advance  of 
the  ball. 

FORWARD  PASS.  —  The  ball  may,  with  certain  re- 
strictions, be  passed  or  thrown  forward  toward  the 
opponents'  goal  at  the  time  of  scrimmage  by  the 
team  that  put  the  balMn  play,  but  not  by  the  oppo- 
nents. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pass  must  be  made  from  a 
point  at  least  5  yards  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

Penalty  (Referee).  —  If  the  ball  is  passed  forward  by  a 
player  nearer  to  the  scrimmage  line  than  5  yards,  and  this 
occurs  before  a  fourth  down,  the  ball  must  be  brought  back 
and  put  in  play,  at  the  spot  of  the  preceding  down;  but  the 
foul  pass  counts  as  a  down;  if  the  offense  is  committed  after  a 
fourth  down,  the  ball  must  go  to  the  opponents  at  the  spit  of 
the  preceding  down. 

The  same  penalty  is  given  for  an  attempt  to  make 
a  second  forward  pass  in  the  same  scrimmage;  also 
if  the  ball,  after  having  been  passed  forward,  strikes 
the  ground  either  before  or  after  having  been  touched 
by  a  player  of  either  team  eligible  to  receive  it.  This 
is  called  an  incompleted  forward  pass. 

No  player  of  the  attacking  side  is  eligible  to  receive 
the  forward  pass,  except  one  who  was  at  least  one 
yard  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage,  when  the  play 
began,  or  else  was  on  either  end  of  the  line. 

Penalty  (Umpire).  —  If  a  tackle,  guard,  or  other  ineligible 
player  of  the  passer's  eleven,  catches  or  even  touches  the  ball, 
while  being  passed  forward,  the  ball  goes  to  the  opponents  at 
the  spot  of  the  preceding  down.  If  the  foul  was  committed 
between  the  opponents'  lo-yard  line  and  iVievc  e?£\^  \ffv^^  ^^ 
ball  may  go  to  the  opponents  as  a  toucYiback. 
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Any  player  of  the  side  not  having  made  the  pass, 
may  intercept  the  forward  pass,  and  secure  the  ball  on 
the  fly.  If,  however,  the  ball  goes  out  of  boimds, 
before  having  touched  the  groimd,  it  goes  to  the 
opponents  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  crossed  the  side 
line. 

No  player  may  intentionally  throw  the  ball  to  the 
ground,  while  attempting  to  make  a  forward  pass,  and 
after  he  has  seen  that  no  one  of  his  players  is  free  to 
receive  the  pass. 

Penalty  (Referee).  —  The  team  having  so  offended  before 
a  fourth  down  must  put  the  ball  in  play  lo  yards  back  of  the 
spot  of  the  preceding  down  and  the  attempted  pass  counts  as  a 
down.  If,  however,  the  offense  was  conunitted  after  a  fourth 
down,  the  ball  goes  to  the  opponents  at  a  spot  lo  yards  back 
of  the  spot  of  the  preceding  down. 

RUNNING  AND  TACKLING.  —  A  player  running 
with  the  ball  may  ward  off  opponents  with  his  hands 
and  arms,  and  his  opponents  may  tackle  him  with 
their  hands  and  arms,  or  try  in  that  way  to  get  any 
intervening  opponent  out  of  the  way  in  their  effort 
to  get  at  the  ball;  or  they  may  so  stop  the  player 
carrying  it.  This  tackling,  however,  whether  with 
hands  or  arms,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  not 
be  below  the  knees,  except  by  those  players  of  the 
defending  scrimmage  line  who  were  not  on  its  ends 
when  the  ball  was  put  in  play.  The  two  players  on 
the  ends  of  the  scrimmage  line  (offensive)  may  not 
tackle  below  the  knees. 

Penalty  (Referee,  Umpire,  or  Linesman).  —  For  tackling  be- 
low the  knees  a  side  loses  5  yards  measured  from  the  spot 
fF^ere  the  tackle  was  made. 
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The  body,  at  the  time  of  tackling,  should  be  plunged 
at  the  runner,  one  foot  hrmly  on  the  ground,  head  to 
one  side  of  the  runner,  shoulders  aimed  at  a  spot  mid- 
way between  his  knees  aod  hips.  With  a  quick  grasp 
of  the  arms  draw  the  runner's  legs  toward  the  tackler's 
body.  Never  plunge  so  that  the  tackler's  body,  if 
the  tackle  is  missed,  will  fall  behind  the  runner  and-J 
thus  not  impede  his  progress,  but  rather  obliquelj*^ 
cross  his  path  in  front  of  him. 

A  player  running  with  the  ball  may  not  be  tripped^ 
that  is,  obstructed  below  the  knee  by  an  opponenfal 
1^  below  the  knee  or  foot. 

To  player  may  be  tackled  when  out  of  bounds^ 

rt  is,  when  he  has  crossed  the  side  lines. 


Penalty  (Referee,  Umpire,  or  Linesman).  — For  such  an  iUflrJ 
gal  tackling  a  loss  of  15  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  lack 
was  made  is  the  penalty. 

Should  a  player  rurming  with  the  ball  drop  or  fumble 
it,  any  player  of  either  team  may  try  to  secure  it. 

Should  a  player  rurming  with  the  ball  be  success- 
fully tackled,  that  is,  should  the  opponents  stop  his 
progress,  —  or  any  portion  of  his  person,  except  his 
hands  or  feet,  touch  the  ground  while  in  the  grasp  of 
an  opponent,  —  the  Referee  blows  his  whistle 
signal  that  the  ball  is  dead  and  it  is  called  a  doi 
Or  the  player  running  with  the  ball  may  himself  call' 
"  Down  "  if  he  finds  further  progress  impracticable, 
in  which  case  the  Referee  will  also  declare  the  ball 


pof 

iwniH 

call^" 


Should  a  player  running  with  the  ball  run  out  of 
bounds  (over  the  side  lines),  that  a.\so  en^ \:is. "^"a^  ■. 
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as  the  ball  is  declared  dead  at  the  place  where  he  or 
the  ball  touches  or  crosses  the  side  line. 

There  may  be  no  tripping  or  tackling,  nor  any  piling 
up  on  a  player  out  of  bounds  or  after  the  Referee  has 
declared  the  ball  dead. 

Penalty  (Referee,  Umpire,  or  Linesman).  —  For  piling  up  on 
any  player  after  the  Referee  has  declared  the  ball  dead,  the 
offending  side  losses  15  yards;  that  is,  the  line  for  the  next 
scrimmage  is  moved  1 5  yards  nearer  the  opponents'  goal  from 
the  point  where  the  ball  was  declared  dead. 

METHODS  OF  PLAYING  THE  BALL.  —  The 

methods  of  playirig  the  ball  vary  according  to  whether 
the  ball  is  being  played  toward  the  opponents'  goal  or 
away  from  it.  Under  given  circumstances,  the  ball 
may  be  kicked  in  various  ways  and  also  carried  and 
batted. 

The  ball  may  be  played  backward  toward  one^s 
own  goal  in  any  way,  at  any  time,  and  be  caught  by 
any  member  of  one's  own  team.  Thus  any  player 
may  receive  the  ball  from  any  player  of  his  own  team 
who  is  in  front  of  him  (between  himself  and  the 
opponents'  goal),  but  not  from  any  player  of  his  own 
team  who  is  behind  him.  There  is  only  one  exception 
to  this  rule,  the  exception  beiug  called  the** forward 
pass."  These  restrictions  are  designed  to  prevent 
gaining  ground  by  throwing  or  passing  the  ball  for- 
ward, the  spirit  of  the  game  being  to  confine  such 
advance  to  kicking  or  carrying  of  the  ball,  with  the 
exception  of  the  forward  pass  previously  mentioned. 

BATTING.  —  The  ball  may  be  batted  in  any  direc- 
tion  except  toward  the  opponents'  goal. 
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Penally  (Umpire,  or  Referee).  —  For  batting  the  ball 
ward  the  opponents'  goal  the  offending  side  loses  the  ba%. 
being  obliged  to  give  it  to  the  offended  side  on  the  spot  where 
the  foul  occurred. 


1 

ere^l 


KICKING.  —  There  are  three  methods  of  kicking 
the  ball,  called  respectively  place  kick,  drop  kick, 
and  punt. 

A  place  kick  is  one  in  which  a  team-male  of  the 
kicker  holds  the  ball  to  a  given  place  on  the  ground 
by  placing  a  finger  on  top  of  it.  The  ball  is  held  witl 
its  long  axis  perpendicular. 

A  drop  kick  is  one  in  which  the  kicker  drops  t 
ball  from  his  own  hands  and  kicks  it  after  the  I 
bound. 

A  punt  is  a  drop  kick,  in  which  the  kicker  drops  the  ^ 
ball  and  kicks  it  before  it  touches  the  groimd. 

FAIR  CATCH.  —  A  fair  calch  is  a  catch  of  a  kicked 
ball  by  an  opponent  before  the  ball  strikes  the  ground. 
The  catcher  must  make  a  signal  to  indicate  his  inten- 
tion of  making  a  fair  catch  and  is  then  exempt  from 
interference  by  any  other  player.  The  signal  consists 
in  raising  a  hand  clearly  above  his  head.  Usually 
the  entire  arm  is  stretched  upward,  as  the  Referee  may 
refuse  to  recognize  as  a  fair  catch  a  signal  not  clearly 
made.  A  player  may  so  signal  only  in  case  he  has 
opportunity  to  make  a  fair  catch.  Such  opportunity 
consists  in  his  being  in  such  a  position  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  reach  the  baU  before  it  touches 
the  ground.  No  other  player  of  his  side  may  touch 
the  ball  after  the  opponents'  kick  before  the  fair 
catch  is  made.  Should  any  other  pla^ei  'sw  \.Q\xOtv"'^, 
the  CAleh  is  iavaJidated.    After  a  playei  \w,?,  a^^-sisA. 
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that  he  is  going  to  make  a  fair  catch,  no  opponent 
may  interfere  with  him  or  the  ball  in  any  way. 

A  signal  for  a  fair  catch  does  not  protect  from  inter- 
ference any  other  player  of  the  catcher's  team. 

Penalty  (Umpire).  —  For  interference  with  a  fair  catch  the 
offending  side  loses  15  yards;  that  is,  the  ball  is  moved  15 
yards  nearer  to  the  goal  of  the  offending  side  from  the  point 
where  the  fair  catch  would  have  been  made,  and  the  offended 
side  is  considered  as  having  made  the  catch,  whether  the  ball 
was  caught  or  not;  that  is,  they  may  put  the  ball  again  in 
play  by  any  kind  of  kick  or  by  a  scrimmage. 

A  player  making  a  fair  catch  may  not  take  more 
than  two  steps  with  the  ball  after  the  catch.  In 
other  words,  he  may  not  run  with  the  ball,  the  spirit 
of  this  play  being  to  give  the  catching  side  the  ad- 
vantage of  gaining  ground  through  a  subsequent  kick 
or  a  scrimmage. 

Penalty  (Umpire).  —  Should  a  player  making  a  fair  catch 
take  more  than  two  steps  with  the  ball,  he  loses  the  chance  of 
putting  the  ball  in  play  by  a*  kick  and  must  put  it  in  play  by  a 
scrimmage  5  yards  back  of  the  mark  of  the  catch;  that  is,  s 
yards  back  of  the  spot  at  which  the  ball  was  actually  caught, 
and  this  is  counted  a  first  down. 

After  a  player  has  made  a  fair  catch  he  may  not  be 
thrown  to  the  ground. 

Penalty  (Umpire).  —  For  throwing  to  the  ground  a  pla)^r 
who  has  made  a  fair  catch  a  side  loses  15  yards;  that  is,  the 
mark  of  the  catch  is  considered  to  be  15  yards  farther  away 
from  the  opponents*  goal. 

After  a  fair  catch  the  ball  is  dead,  and  the  catcher 

may  not  run  with  it.    The  ball  may  be  put  in  play 

ag^ain  either  by  a  scrimmage,  punt,  drop  kick,  or 
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place  kick,  made  by  the  catcher  or  any  player  of  his 
side,  either  from  the  mark  of  the  catch  or  from  some 
point  directly  back  of  it.  This  gives  a  freedom  for 
choice  of  action  without  interference  that  makes  the 
fair  catch  a  very  desirable  form  of  play. 

After  a  fair  catch,  when  the  ball  is  put  in  play  with 
a  free  kick  (i.e.,  a  kick  without  interference),  no  player 
of  the  side  that  made  the  catch  and  is  going  to  make  a 
kick  may  carry  the  ball.  All  players  of  this  side 
must  be  behind  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked ;  that  is,  they 
must  be  behind  a  line  passing  through  the  mark  of  the 
atch  and  parallel  to  the  goal  line,  but  once  the  ball 
%  play  they  may  run  forward  of  such  a  line. 


J-  (Referee).  —  For  violation  of  any  nJcs  by  a  side 
a  free  kick  after  a,  fair  catch,  the  ball  is  to  be  kicke4i 
again  from  a  point  5  yards  back  of  the  mark  of  the  catch,  ihi 
opponents  moving  forward  5  yards  from  (heir  assigned  position^ 

When  a  side  makes  a  free  kick  after  a  fair  catch  the 
opponents  must  be  behind  a  line  10  yards  in  front  of 
the  mark  of  the  catch,  until  the  ball  is  kicked  or  is 
released  by  a  foul  on  the  part  of  the  side  having  the  J 
ball.  I 

Penalty  fReferee).  ^  Should  the  opponents  violate  any  of 
these  provisions,  the  side  making  the  free  kick  after  a  fair 
catch  may  make  another  kick.  ,;  yards  forward  of  the  mark  of 
the  catch,  and  their  opponents  ^  the  offfnding  side — must  ^ 
move  back  toward  their  own  goal  5  yards. 

WAYS  OF  MAKING  A  GOAL  AND  OF  SC0R>4 

ING.  —  There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  goal  —  by"^ 
a  touchdown  or  a  kick  from  the  lietd ;  and  fo\iT  -wtoj^  | 
qf.scorii^g'  —  bya  touchdown,  a  goa\  Itom.  VQAxOrviow 


I 
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a  goal  kicked  from  the  field,  and  a  safety.  Detail 
explanation  and  rules  for  these  are  as  follows : 

TOUCHDOWN.  —  A  touchdown  may  be  made  by 
any  player  of  a  team  who  may  lawfully  have  the  ball 
in  his  possession ;  that  is,  a  player  who  is  on  side. 
He  may  himself  carry  the  ball  over  the  goal  line  and 
there  touch  it  down,  or  he  may  touch  down  beyond  the 
goal  line  a  ball  that  has  been  kicked  there  by  his  ^ide. 
For  a  touchdown  it  is  enough  for  the  ball  to  touch 
the  opponents'  goal  line,  or  be  on  or  beyond  it.  The 
touchdown  is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  ball  is 
called  down  by  the  Referee,  not  at  the  point  where  it 
is  carried  across  the  line.  Should  it  be  carried  beyond 
the  side  Unes,  —  that  is,  an  imaginary  extension  of 
the  side  lines  beyond  their  intersection  with  the  goal 
lines,  —  the  touchdown  is  marked  at  the  point 
where  the  goal  line  and  side  line  meet. 

GOAL  FROM  TOUCHDOWN.  —  After  a  touchdown 
the  ball  belongs  to  the  side  that  made  the  touchdown 
and  they  must  put  it  again  in  play  with  a  try  at  the 
goal  or  goal  from  touchdown ;  that  is,  a  free  or  un- 
impeded place  kick  for  the  opponents'  goal.  This 
place  kick  may  be  made  from  directly  back  of  the 
point  where  the  ball  was  declared  dead  by  the  Referee, 
or  the  side  having  the  ball  may  punt-out;  that  is, 
they  may  kick  the  ball,  without  interference,  back 
into  the  field  of  play  with  a  punt  for  a  fair  catch  by 
another  player  of  the  same  side  and,  from  the  mark 
of  the  catch,  try  at  goal. 

If  the  try  at  goal,  after   a   touchdown,  be  made 

without  a  punt-out,  i.e.,  without  kicking  the  ball 

j^ack  into  the  &eld  ol  play,  the  kicker  may  choose  his 


Goal  from  Touchdown 


own  point  for  placing  the  ball  for  this  try  at  goal,  s(jM 
long  as  it  is  on  an  imaginary  line  drawn  throu^  thftj 
point   where   the   touchdown    was   declared   by   the 
Referee,  the  imaginary  line  to  be  parallel  with  the  side 
lines.     In  other  words,  the  kick  must  be  made  from 
back  of  the  goal  line  and  directly  forward  or  back- 
ward of  the  point  of  the  touchdown.      The  kicker 
must  indicate  to  the  Referee  the  exact  point  from 
'iich  he  will  make  the  kick.     Making  a  goal  with  , 
a  kick  after  a  touchdown  scores  one  point, 
le  side  scored  upon  lines  up  on  the  goal  line,  and:! 
les  forward  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  goal'^J 
from  touchdown.      All  of  the  players  of  the  kicker's  J 
side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked. 


Penalty  (Umpire). — For  a  wrong  positi 
of  the  bicker's  side  during  a,  punl-out,  or  fgr  placing  tlic 


of  the  playelS  3 

~  ig  the  ball  j 

the  ball  j  i 


at  an  illegal  point,  the  offending  side  must 
yards  directly  back  of  the  original  mark  or  point. 

When  a  try  at  goal  is  made  without  a  punt-out,  the  I 

opponents  must  stand  on  or  behind  the  goal  until  the  J 

1  is  kicked. 

^ Penalty   (Umpire).  —  Should    the   opponents  infringe   tjlfifl 

e  restraining  their  position  during  a  try  for  goal,  the  kicker 

g  point  for  the  ball  may  be  moved  5  yards  ahead  of  its  orig&jl 

nal  position. and  the  restraining  Une  for  the  opponents  is  moved  j 

5  yards  back  of  the  goal  line. 

After  this  try  at  goal  following  a  touchdown, 
whether  the  goal  be  made  or  not,  the  ball  is  put  in 
play  by  a  kick-off  at  the  center  of  the  field,  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  game,  except  that  the  side  scored  upon 
has  the  option  of  kicking  off  or  having  their  o^^^'^viecAs. 
kick  oS,  and  the  teams  do  not  change  ^oais). 
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PUNT-OUT.  —  If  a  touchdown  is  not  made  at  a 
point  from  which  the  goal  might  be  conveniently 
kicked,  as  written  before,  the  side  making  the  touch- 
down may  pmit-out ;  that  is,  kick  the  ball  back  into 
the  field  for  a  fair  catch  by  one  of  their  own  side, 
after  which  a  place  kick  is  made  from  the  mark  of 
the  catch  or  any  point  directly  behind  it. 

To  pmit  out  after  a  touchdown,  the  pimter  must 
kick  from  within  an  angle,  made  by  drawing  an  im- 
aginary line  parallel  to  the  side  line  through  the  spot 
of  the  touchdown. 

For  a  pimt-out  the  other  players  of  the  pimter's 
side  must  be,  when  the  ball  is  kicked,  within  the  field 
of  play,  not  less  than  5  yards  from  the  goal  line. 

Penalty  (Umpire).  —  Should  the  players  of  the  punter's 
side  be  within  illegal  distance  of  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked 
(less  than  5  yards)  the  ball  shall  be  punted  out  again,  with 
the  restraining  line  of  the  punter's  side  5  yards  nearer  their 
own  goal  line. 

The  opponents  during  a  punt-out  may  line  up  any- 
where on  the  goal  line  or  behind  it  within  5  yards  of  the 
pimter's  mark,  and  until  the  ball  is  kicked  may  not 
enter  the  field  of  play  or  go  nearer  than  5  yards  to  the 
punter's  mark. 

Penalty  (Linesman).  —  Should  the  opponents  go  beyond 
their  legal  restraining  line  during  a  punt-out,  the  ball  is  punted 
out  again,  the  opponents  being  behind  a  new  restraining  line 
placed  5  yards  back  of  the  goal  line. 

The  side  making  a  try  at  goal  after  a  touchdown 

must  kick  the  ball  on  the  first  try,  or  if  they  pimt 

outj  must  succeed  with  a  fair  catch  on  the  first  try,  or 
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lose  the  opportunity  for  further  try  at  goal,  as  the 
ball  must  thereafter  be  put  in  play  by  a  kick-off  at 
the  center  of  the  field. 

A  try  at  goal  after  a  touchdown  is  made  with  a 
place  kick,  whether  preceded  by  a  punt-out  or  not. 
Should  a  punt-out  precede  it,  the  kick  is  made  from 
the  mark  of  the  catch,  or  any  point  directly  behind  it. 
If  the  try  at  goal  is  made  without  the  punt-out,  the 
place  kick  must  be  made  from  some  point  outside  the 
goal  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  side  line  and  passing 
through  the  point  where  the  touchdown  was  declared. 
In  other  words,  without  the  punt-out  the  kicker  may 
move  the  ball  back  of  the  point  of  the  touchdown  if 
he  indicates  his  intention  to  do  so  to  the  Referee. 

The  method  of  kicking  the  ball  for  a  try  at  goal  is 
always  a  place  kick,  the  ball  being  held  for  the  kick  by 
another  player  of  the  kicker's  side.  The  ball  may 
not  at  such  a  point  in  the  game  be  put  in  play  in  any 
other  way  than  with  a  kick.  In  other  words,  it  is 
illegal  at  such  time  for  any  player  of  the  kicker's 
side  to  run  with  it  or  pass  it,  and  the  opponents  may 
not  advance  beyond  the  goal  line  until  the  ball  has 
touched  the  ground  for  a  kick.  When  this  occurs 
they  may  at  once  press  forward  beyond  the  restraining 
line. 

Unless  the  ball  is  kicked  instantly  when  it  strikes 
the  ground  for  a  place  kick,  the  Referee  signals  with 
his  hand  that  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground.  Such 
a  signal,  or  the  kicking  of  the  ball  itself,  or  a  foul  by 
any  player  of  the  kicking  side  running  with  the  ball, 
releases  the  opponents  and  they  may  at  once  run 
forward  of  their  restraining  line. 
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Penalty  (Umpire).  —  Should  the  opponents  advance  con- 
trary to  these  restrictions,  the  ball  may  be  kicked  from  a  point 
5  yards  ahead 'of  its  original  mark,  and  the  offending  side  may 
have  a  new  restraining  line  5  yards  back  of  the  goal  line. 

These  rules  ate  intended  to  give  the  side  having  the 
ball  a  fair  try  for  the  goal,  and  the  penalties  for  in- 
fringement of  distance  rules  by  opponents  are  intended 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  get  at  the  ball 
after  it  has  been  kicked. 

GOAL  KICKED  FROM  FIELD. — A  goal  may  be 
kicked  from  the  field  by  any  player  on  a  team.  The 
kick  must  be  a  drop  kick  or  a  place  kick  —  not  a  pimt. 
The  ball  must  pass  over  the  cross  bar  and  between  the 
uprights. 

TOUCHBACK. — A  player  defending  his  own  goal  may 
^top  the  ball  on  or  beyond  the  goal  line,  so  that  the 
Referee  declares  it  dead.  If  the  impetus  which  sent 
the  ball,  was  from  an  opponent,  and  the  defending 
player  has  the  ball  in  his  possession  when  it  is  declared 
dead,  such  a  play  is  called  a  touchback. 

SAFETY.  —  As  a  ball  sent  or  carried  over  a  goal 
line  does  not  score  unless  there  touched  down  by  one 
of  the  attacking  team,  the  defenders  may  prevent  the 
touchdown  by  a  safety,  which  consists  in  carrying 
such  a  ball  back  over  their  own  goal  line  into  the  field 
of  play  and  there  touching  it  to  the  ground.  This 
scores  2  points  for  the  attacking  team,  but  as  it  pre- 
vents a  score  of  6  points,  it  is  an  advantageous  play. 

After  a  safety  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  the  defend- 
ing team  (whose  goal  was  crossed)  by  a  scrimmage 
on  their  own  20-yard  line. 

For  a  safety,  the  impetus  which  caus^  \iifc  \>^  ^Si 
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go  back  over  the  goal  line  must  have  been  given  by 
the  side  defending  the  goal  and  may  have  been  the 
result  of  a  "  kick,  pass,  snap-back,  or  fuinble  by  one 
of  the  player's  own  side,"  a  kicked  ball  hitting  a 
player  of  either  team  behind  the  goal  line  and  bound- 
ing back  into  the  field,  **  or  iii  case  a  player  carrying 
the  ball  is  forced  back,  provided  the  ball  was  not 
declared  dead  by  the  Referee  before  his  goal  line  was 
reached  or  crossed." 

SCORE.  —  There  are  four  ways  of  scoring  in  foot- 
baU: 

(i)  A  touchdown  scores  6  points  for  the  team  mak- 
ing it. 

(2)  The  side  making  the  touchdown  may  score  one 
further  point  on  a  goal  kick.  This  is  the  same  whether 
the  kick  be  from  behind  the  point  of  the  touchdown, 
or  from  the  field  of  play  after  a  punt-out. 

(3)  A  goal  kicked  from  the  field  scores  3  points. 

(4)  A  safety  is  penalized  by  2  points  added  to  the 
score  of  the  attacking  team. 

OFFICIALS. — The  officials  in  a  match  game  of  foot- 
ball are  a  Referee,  Umpire,  Field  Judge,  and  Linesman. 

These  officials  are  usually  selected  by  the  home 
team,  their  names  being  sent  to  the  visiting  team  for 
approval  some  days  in  advance  of  the  game. 

Stated  briefly,  the  duties  of  these  officials  are  as 
follows : 

The  Referee  is  the  head  official  in  charge  of  the 

game.    He  is  the  judge  of  time  limits,  of  the  score, 

and,  in  general  terms,  of  all  rules  relating  to  the  ball  as 

distinguished    from    the    players.     He    alone    gives 

s^als  for  play  to  start  and  stop,  at  the  beginning 
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of  quarters,  or  for  fouls.     This  he  does  with  a  whistle. 
Other  officials  signal  fouls  (with  bell  or  horn),  but  play 
continues  until  the  Referee  blows  his  whistle  for  it  to 
stop,    Thegc  other  officials  report  all  fouls  in  their  jurist  j 
diction  to  the  Referee,  and  he  enforces  the  penalties.   ' 

In  detail  the  duties  of  officials  are  as  follows : 

REFEREE.  —  The  supreme  authority  in  a  footba^'J 
game  is  the  Referee.  His  duties  begin  before  the  game  j 
opens,  when  he  should  inspect  the  field  to  see  thatj 
dimensions  and  marking  are  correct,  and  the  goa 
and  ball  (the  latter  furnished  by  the  home  teamy-l 
.ccording  to  specifications. 

~ie  then  has  responsible  charge  of  the  conduct  of  thei 

game,  except  that  within  certain  jurisdictioii  ] 

judgment  of  his  sub-officials  is  final. 

Before  the  game  opens  the  Referee  must  see  that 
the  proper  officials  are  present  and  ready.  From 
each  Captain  he  must  learn  that  his  team  is  ready. 
Of  this  readiness  of  officials  and  players  he  must  make 
sure  also  before  he  orders  play  to  begin  after  the  game 
has  been  stopped ;  that  is,  before  every  kick-off, 
and  after  time  has  been  taken  out  for  any  reason. 

The  number  of  players  engaged  is  thus  a  matter 
for  the  Referee,  but  rules  about  their  dress  are  enforced 
by  the  Umpire.  No  substitute  may  take  part  in  a 
game  without  first  reporting  personally  to  the  Referee, 
and  this  official  must  see  that  the  replaced  player  does  h 
not  return  to  the  game.  H 

The  ball  is  particularly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  H 
the  Referee,     fie  is  the  judge  of  all  rules  relating  to     " 
the  ball,  as  distinguished  from  those  relating  to  "Owt 
players.    He  is  responsible  for  seeiat  Xive-  \i'a;^  v*^ 
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properly  in  play  at  any  time  through  the  game,  and  is 
the  sole  judge  of  its  position,  such  as  its  relation  to 
goals  and  side  lines.  He  it  is  who  judges  whethei?  or 
not  the  ball  has  been  advanced,  and,  if  sp,  how  far. 

Players  are  observed  by  the  Referee  (and  reported 
by  him  to  the  Umpire)  for  unlawful  obstruction  and 
use  of  hands  and  arms,  and  for  offside  and  onside 
play.  Wher^  such  joint  service  occurs,  precedence 
belongs  to  penalties  declared  by  the  Umpire. 

The  score  is  decided  by  the  Referee. 

Time  limits  are  annoimced  by  the  Referee,  though 
estimated  and  reported  to  him,  by  the  Linesman. 
He  signals  with  a  whistle  for  play  to  start  and  stop, 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  quarters  and  for  fouls. 

• 

Position. — The  Referee  usually  stands  just  back, 
and  a  little  to  one  side,  of  the  backs  of  the  team  in 
possession  of  the  ball,  where  he  can  watch  the  ball  as 
it  is  being  passed. 

UMPIRE.  —  This  official  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Referee,  and  judges  of  the  position  and  conduct  of 
players,  as  distinguished  from  the  supervision  and 
progress  of  the  ball,  which  duties  belong  to  the  Ref- 
eree. The  Umpire  judges  of  fouls  in  the  nature  of 
holding,  offside  plays,  and  unfair  tackling. 

When  he  sees  a  foul,  the  Umpire  signals  with  horn 
or  bell,  and  immediately  reports  it  to  the  Referee, 
who  alone  has  power  to  suspend  play,  and  to  enforce 
penalties. 

The  Umpire  usually  stands  at  the  end  of  the  scrim- 
mage line  oppposite  to  that  which  the  Linesman  is 
watching ;  or  else  in  the  territory  6  or  7  yards  back 
of  the  defensive  center. 
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nsLD  JUDGE.  —  This  official  simply  acts 
"  assistant  to  the  officials  under  the  direction  of  the 
Referee."     In  many  games  a  Field  Judge  is  omitted, 
and  an  Assistant  Linesman  used  in  his  place. 

The  Field  Judge,  if  one  be  used,  is  usually  assigned 
a  position  15  yards  in  advance  of  the  team  with  the 
ball,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  watch  the  receiver  of  a. 
forward  pass  and  those  who  may  attempt  to  interfera 
with  the  catch. 

The  Field  Judge  signals  to  the  Referee  when  he 
sees  a  foul.  This  he  does  with  a  horn  or  by  holding 
up  his  hand. 

ITie  Field  Judge  must  keep  the  time,  counting  the 
time  only  when  the  bah  is  actually  in  play ;  he  also 
acts  as  an  asastant  to  the  other  officials. 

LINESMAN;  —  This  official  is  particularly  charged 
with  noting  the  distance  which  the  ball  is  advanced) 
and  estimating  time  limits. 

The  Linesman  marks  after  each  down  the  point 
where  a  line  through  the  ball,  and  at  right  angles  to. 
the  side  line,  would  intersect  the  side  line. 

Two  assistants  each  hold  a  rod  about  6  feet  long. 
To  the  end  of  each  rod  is  attached  a  chain  10  yards 
long.  The  assistants  keep  this  lo-yard  chain  taut, 
so  that  the  Referee  can  judge  whether  or  not  10  yards 
have  been  gained  after  4  attempts  to  plunge  through, 
or  around  the  end  of,  the  opposing  line. 

The  Linesman  also  reports  to  the  Referee  any  off- 
side play,  tripping  of  ends,  or  "  encroachment  upon 
the  neutral  zone."  The  Referee  must,  of  necessity, 
then  enforce  the  penalty  for  those  fouls. 

He  must  notify  the  Captain  of  t\ie  tATCve  xei 
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to  play  when  between  lo  and  5  minutes  before  the 
end  of  a  quarter  and  must  comply  with  the  request 
of  a  Captain  to  know  the  time  at  any  time  during 
the  game,  with  the  exception  that  he  may  not  comply 
with  such  a  request  more  than  3  times  within  the  last 
5  minutes  of  play  in  either  quarter. 

He  may  report  to,  or  assist,  the  Referee  or  Umpire 
in  the  matter  of  determining  just  when  a  ball  went 
out  of  bounds,  how  often  Captains  have  asked  for 
"  time  to  be  called  ^'  ("  time  out ''),  length  of  delay 
of  game,  coaching  from  the  side  lines  and  rough, 
unfair,  or  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  a  player. 

The  Linesman  remains  near  the  side  line  and  moves 
back  and  forth  with  the  ball. 

OUTFIT.  —  THE  BALL.  —  Intercollegiate  football 
is  played  with  a  prolate  spheroid  ball,  —  the  so-called 
oval  or  Rugby  ball.  This  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  laced  ball,  and  consists  of  an  inflated  rubber 
bladder,  usually  filled  ('^ blown  up'')  with  a  foot  or 
hand  pump,  and  then  inclosed  in  a  laced  leather  cover. 
The  diameters  of  the  ball  are  not  officially  specified, 
but  are  about  9J  X  6J  inches.  The  weight  must  be 
from  14  to  15  ounces.  The  ball  used  has  a  rubber 
bladder,  covered  by  a  leather  case.  The  best  grade 
of  ball  costs  $5. 

DRESS.  —  Leather  head  guards  to  protect  the  skull 
cost  from  $2  to  $4.  Rubber  nose  guards  cost  50 
cents.  Shoulder  pads  and  collar-bone  protectors  of 
leather,  padded  with  felt,  cost  from  $2  to  $5.  A 
jersey  costs  $3 ;  padded  pants,  $3.50;  shin  guards  of 
leather,  $1.50;  and  leather  cleated  shoes,  from  $4 
to  $8. 
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HISTORY.  —  The  beginnings  of  modem  football 
are  very  far  in  the  past.  The  Ancient  Greeks  played 
a  seizing  game  of  ball,  in  which  two  opposing  sides 
tried  to  seize  and  carry  away  a  ball  (called  harpas- 
timi).  Another  form  of  play,  exactly  opposite,  was 
their  epikoinos,  in  which,  starting  the  ball  on  a  certain 
line,  each  party  tried  to  send  it  over  the  opponent's 
goal  line. 

For  centuries  in  England  whole  village  communi- 
ties divided  annually  in  two  opposing  parties  that 
drove  a  ball  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  another. 

Like  many  other  games,  football  earned  the  distinc- 
tion of  several  royal  edicts  forbidding  its  play  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Doubtless  the  game  had  undergone  considerable 
modifications  from  the  wild  play  of  these  early  days, 
when  it  was  adopted,  about  1800,  by  English  schools 
and  universities. 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  Rugby  is  indicated  by 
a  tablet  at  Rugby  School  which  reads : 


This  stone 

commemorates  the  exploit  of 

WILLIAM  WEBB  ELLIS 

who  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  rules  of  football 

as  played  in  his  time 

first  took  the  ball   in  his  arms  and  ran  with  it 

thus  originating  the  distinctive  feature  of 

The  Rugby  Game 

A.D.  1823. 
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Harvard  University  is  credited  with  introducing 
this  game  to  the  United  States  in  1875,  after  its  teams 
had  played  the  game  in  Canada.  Doubtless  cruder 
forms  of  football  had  already  existed  here.  The 
English  game  was  subjected  to  changes  here.  The 
Intercollegiate  game  of  to-day  is  a  distinct  variety  of 
football  differing  from  the  English  game,  and  also 
from  the  American  game  of  a  few  years  ago. 
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GLOSSARY 

Coach.    Man  in  charge  of  the  coaching  and  the  training  of  a 

•      team.    To  instruct,  drill  and  train  a  team. 

Crawling.  Trjdng  to  advance  a  ball  that  has  been  declared 
dead. 

Down.  Touching  the  ball  to  the  ground  to  make  good  aw 
advance. 

Drop-kick.  A  kick  of  the  ball  after  being  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  the  kicker  and  after  it  has  touched  the  groimd 
and  rebounded. 

End.     Player  on  the  end  of  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

End  line.  Farthest  line  boimding  the  end  zone,  or  end  of  the 
field  of  play. 

End-zone.  Ten-yard  territory  between  the  end  line  and  the 
goal  line. 

Fair  catch.  Catch,  without  interference,  after  having  raised 
an  arm  as  a  signal;  not  more  than  two  steps  may  be 
taken  after  the  signal. 

Field  goal.     Goal  made  as  a  result  of  a  drop-  or  place-kick, 
*   from  the  field  of  play  over  the  crossbar  of  the  goal. 

Forward  pass.  Act  of  passing  the  ball  forward  to  a  team- 
mate in  the  direction  of  the  opponents*  goal. 

Free  kick.  A  kick,  at  the  time  of  which  the  opponents  may 
not  come  within  a  prescribed  distance  of  the  kicker,  un- 
til the  ball  is  put  in  play. 

Goal  line.    Line,  ten  feet  inside  of  the  end  Imt  ^,tA  ^^x"!i5^^ 
to  it. 
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Guards.    Players  on  each  side  of  the  center  on  the  Ime  of 

scrimmage. 
Interference.    Players,  who  run  ahead  of  the  man  with  the 

baU. 
Kick-off.    Act  of  kicking  the  ball  from  the  40-yard  line  at 

the  beginning  of  the  game  or  after  each  touchdown. 
Neutral  zone.    Open  space  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  be- 
tween the  opposing  players. 
Offside.    Ahead  of  that  team-mate  who  has  the  ball;   i.e., 

between  him  and  the  goal  opponents  are  defending. 
Onside.    On  line  with,  or  back  of,  that  team-mate  who  has 

the  ball;  i.e.j  between  him  and  the  goal  one  is  defend- 
ing. 
Out  of  bounds.    On  or  over  the  restraining  side-Hnes  or  end 

lines. 
Place  kick.    Act  of  kicking  a  ball,  held  to  the  ground  by  a 

team-mate. 
Punt.    Act  of  kicking  a  ball,  before  it  reaches  the  groimd, 

after  having  been  dropped  from  the  hands. 
Punt-out.    Act  of  kicking  from  behind  the  goal  line  to  team- 
mates in  the  field  of  play  after  touchdown. 
Safety.    Act  of  defenders,  when  in  danger  of  being  scored 

upon,  touching  the  ball  down  back  of  their  own  goal  Kne. 

For  this  the  opponents  score  two  points. 
Scrimmage.    Meeting  of  opposuig  lines. 
Scrimmage  line.    Line  formed  when  the  contending  teams 

face    each    other,   preHminary   to    putting   the   ball  in 

play. 
Side-line.    Restraining    three    hundred  sixty  foot    Hne  on 

each  side  of  the  field  of  play. 
Signals.    Numbers  or  letters  cried  out  by  the  quarter  back 

to  apprise  his  team-mates  of  the  nature  of  the  succeeding 

play. 
Snapper-back.    Another  name  for  the  center. 
Snapping  the  ball.    Act  of  center,  when  passing  the  ball  to 

the  quarter  back. 
Tackle.    Player,  whose  usual  position  is  just  outside  of  the 

guard  on  the  hne  of  scrimmage. 
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Act  of  throwing  the  arms  around  a  player  having  the 

ball  in  an  attempt  to  throw  him. 
TouCHBACK.     Ball  sent  over  the  goal  line  by  an  opponent, 

but  in  possession  of  a  defender  of  the  goal.    . 
Touchdown.    Ball   (legally  in  possession  of  a  player),   any 

part  of  which  is  placed  by  him,  on  or  over  the  opponents' 

goal  line. 
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GOLF 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Golf  is  an  outdoor 
game,  —  almost  the  only  walking  game  played 
with  a  ball.  Its  popularity  is  doubtless  due  largely 
to  this  combination,  as  well  as  to  the  skill  required. 
Distinctly  the  national  game  of  Scotland,  it  is  popular 
in  England,  France,  America,  and  other  countries. 

The  game  is  played  over  links  (called  also  a  golf 
course)  which  may  be  laid  out  on  any  grass-covered 
or  sand-covered  stretch  of  sufficient  length.  Through- 
out the  course,  at  distances  of  several  hundred  yards, 
are  holes  (in  the  groimd)  four  and  a  quarter  inches  in  , 
diameter.  The  game  consists  in  driving  a  small  ball 
by  means  of  clubs  from  hole  to  hole,  using  as  few 
strokes  as  possible.  The  first  stroke  toward  each 
hole  is  made  from  a  smooth  area  called  the  teeing 
groimd.  The  holes  are  surroimded  by  smooth  turf 
called  the  putting  green. 

Between  the  teeing  ground  and  the  putting  green 
are  sections  of  ground  having  varied  characteristics, 
that  make  play  over  them  varied  in  difficulty.  These 
sections  are  called  the  fair  green,  the  rough,  and 
hazards. 

The  game,  like  others,  falls  into  several  natural 
divisions.    Explanations,  rules,  and  etic^vxeWa  t^-^^cssss^ 
to  each  division  sue  here  grouped  uivdet  \]tifcvt  x^'s^^*^ 
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tive  headings,  which  are  as  follows :  (o)  THE  COURSB 
OR  LINKS ;  {b)  CLUBS ;  (c)  FORM :  grip,  slance,  ad- 
dressing lliebaJl;  stroke,  definition  of.  kinds  of,  rules  for ; 

(d)  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GAMES,  MATCHES,  OR 
COMPETITION:  malch  play,  stroke  competition,  three-, 
four-,     and     best-ball     matches,     bogey     competition; 

(e)  PRECEDENCE  ON  THE  LINKS :  the  ItoitouT,  at  the 
first  tee,  in  di^erent  matches,  at  second  and  successive 
tees,  order  of  individual  play  through  ilw  green,  playing 
out  of  turn;  {f)  PUTTING  THE  BALL  IN  PLAY:  SUM- 
MARY —  by  teeing,  dropping,  etc.  —  DETAIL  —  of  teeing 
o_ff.  ball  dropped,  placed,  re-teed,  out  of  bounds; 
(g)  PLAYING  THROUGH  THE  GREEN:  the  approach; 
{h)  PUTTING  OR  HOLING  OUT  :  stymie,  assistance  in 
holing  out;  (i)  SCORE;  (J)  HANDICAPS;  (k)  GEN- 
ERAL RULES  FOR  PLAYING  THE  BALL  THAT  APPLY 
TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  GAME :  l/te  lie  of  the  hall,  loose 
im^ pediments,  obstacles  that  may  be  removed,  casual 
water,  hazards,  water  hazards,  tnoi'ing  a  ball  and  play- 
ing or  interfering  with  a  ball  in  motion,  ball  may  be 
lifted,  playing  wrong  halls,  lost  balls,  advice  and  infor- 
mation; (/)  OFFICIALS;  (m)  OUTFIT;  (u)  HISTORY; 
(o)   BIBLIOGRAPHY;    {p)    GLOSSARY. 

THE  COURSE  OR  LINKS.  —  In  Scotland,  the 
native  home  of  golf,  the  most  famous  links  are  situated 
on  undulating  ground  along  the  coast ;  but  courses 
may  be  laid  out  wherever  sufficient  distance  is  avail- 
able, a  varied  surface  making  the  most  interesting 
links. 

A  standard  course  may  have  9  or  18  holes  (some 

have  12  and  15)   though  most  games  are   iS-hole 

jgwses.     The  total  length  of  a  course  wilL  vavy  fTom 
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about  3000  to  6500  yards  (z^    to   3!   miles).      T] 
distance   between   holes  is   rarely   shorter   than 
yards  or  longer  than  600  yards. 

TEES.  —  At  the  start  for  each  hole  is  a  teeing  groimt 
a  smooth  area,  the  front  of  which  is  indicated  by  ti 
disks  set  on  staffs  so  as  to  point  at  right  angles  to  the'- 
course.     From   behind   the   imaginary   line  between 
these  two  disks,  a  player  drives  his  ball,  usually  from 
a  small  mound  of  sand,  or  tee,  about  an  inch  high.^ 
This  is  called  teeing  tlie  ball.    He  may  not  set  thi 
ball  back  farther  from  the  imaginary  line  than  ti 
clubs'  lengths. 

The  teeing  ground  for  each  hole  is  placed  compar- 
atively near  to  the  putting  green  of  the  previous  hole. 

THROUGH  THE  GREEN  is  the  general  name  givi 
to  all  ground  (except  hazards)  that  hes  between 
teeing  ground  and  a  putting  green. 

FAIR  GREEN.  — -About  midway  between  the  teeii 
groimd  and  the  putting  green  is  a  section  called  thi 
fair  green,  which  affords  a  fine  playing  surface,  n< 
occupied  by  hazards,  or  intentionally  left  as  the  rough'. 
The  presumption  is  that  the  player  will  cover  the  fair 
green  in  few  strokes,  being  able  to  address  and  strike 
his  ball  without  encountering  a  bad  lie. 

HAZARDS. — Through  the  green,  there  may 
all  manner  of  hazards ;  that  is,  obstacles  to  the  fii 
of  the  bail.  A  hazard  may,  for  instance,  be  a  bunker 
—  i.e.,  a  mound  of  earth  or  embankment  —  a  pond, 
marsh,  road,  fence,  trees,  stream,  or  sand  trap.  These 
hazards  may  be  natural  or  artificial ;  they  add  to  the 
zest  of  a  game  by  catching  the  ball  ftom.  ^$00* 
jijaj'pH  shots. 
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THE  ROUGH.  —  In  addition  to  recognized  hazards, 
patches  of  uncut  grass  and  sections  of  uneven  ground 
are  located  on  either  side  of  the  fair  green,  and  gener- 
ally for  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  the  tee, 
to  penalize  a  shot  that  is  off  direction,  or  a  tee  shot 
that  does  not  travel  a  sufficient  distance.  Such 
patches  of  ground  are  called  the  rough. 

HOLES :  PUTTING  GREEN.  —  Each  hole  is  located 
in  an  area  of  closely  cut,  smooth  turf,  called  the 
putting  green,  generally  at  least  20  yards  square. 

Each  hole  is  4I  inches  in  diameter  and  at  least  4 
inches  deep.  It  has  a  metal  Uning;  but  the  metal 
edge  of  the  lining  must  be  i  inch  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  ball's 
striking  it,  before  roUing  in.  A  flag  marks  the  posi- 
tion of  each  hole. 

Some  putting  greens  are  practically  level  and  many 
are  slightly  undulating.  On  the  most  difficult  courses 
putting  greens  sometimes  have  sand  pits  dug  in  them 
as  a  hazard. 

The  selection  and  lajdng  out  of  golf  grounds  is  a 
very  critical  matter  and  should  have  the  best  expert 
advice  obtainable. 

CLUBS  vary  in  length,  weight,  and  shape. 

The  driver  has  a  long  shaft,  and  wooden  head.  It  is 
used  for  long  shots  from  the  tee  or  where  the  ball  is 
virtually  teed  up. 

The  brassy  is  akin  to  the  driver  except  that  the  head 

is  more  laid  back,  or  pitched,  and  it  has  a  brass  sole. 

It  is  used  to  play  long  shots  from  the  top  of  a  fairly 

^Dod  lie  and  when  a  maximum  distance  is  desired. 

A  cleek  has  an  iron  head  and  long  sivail  aivd  h  the 
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iron-headed  club  used  for  long  shots.  Its  head  has 
very  little  pitch.  It  is  used  for  long  shots  when  the 
lie  is  not  quite  good  enough  for  a  brassy,  or  when  the 
distance  desired  is  not  quite  so  great. 

The  mid-iron  has  a  shorter  shaft  than  the  cleek,  a 
deeper  head,  is  heavier,  has  more  pitch,  and  is  used 
to  throw  the  ball  into  the  air  when  approaching  the 
hole. 

The  mashie  has  a  shorter  iron  blade  than  the  mid- 
iron,  has  more  pitch  to  its  head  and  is  used  for  short 
approaches,  or  to  play  the  ball  out  of  difficult  lies. 
Only  a  half-  or  three-quarter  swing  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  ball  when  the  mashie  is  used. 

The  niblick  has  a  small,  round  head,  and  is  used  to 
play  the  ball  out  of  sand  holes,  or  other  hazards. 

The  putter  has  a  short  handle  and  stands  upright. 
It  is  used  for  the  short  shots,  played  on  the  putting 
green. 

There  are  other  clubs,  but  the  above  are  the  most 
important. 

FORM.  —  Every  would-be  golf  player  is  advised 
not  to  attempt  playing  from  printed  instructions,  or  to 
teach  himself.  The  technique  of  golf  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  game ;  the  use  of  a  golf  club 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  that  of  a  baseball 
bat,  a  croquet  mallet,  or  a  billiard  cue,  and  personal 
instruction  and  observation  are  essential.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  game  in  which  the  finer 
positions  and  movements  of  every  part  of  the  body 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  result. 

GRIP  OF  CLUBS.  —  This  varies  with  different  in- 
c/j'viduals  and  for  different  clubs ;   but  there  are  two 
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general  modes  —  one  in  wliich  the  fingers  overlap 
each  other  and  one  in  which  they  do  not. 

STANCE.  —  The  manner  of  standing  when  about 
to  strike  the  ball  ("  stance  ")  is  important  if  one  is 
striving  for  accuracy.  The  legs  should  be  well  apart, 
the  toes, pointed  outwards  and  the  ball  two  or  three 
inches  nearer  the  left  foot  than  the  right.  When 
holding  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  club  at  one's  waist, 
one  should  be  able  to  reach  the  ball  easily.  The  arms 
should  be  bent  and  directed  outwards  and  the  eye  kept 
on  the  ball. 

It  is  permissible  for  a  player  to  bend  such  growing 
things  as  are  necessary  to  take  his  stance,  but  nothing 
beyond  this.     {Rule  XV.) 

ADDRESSING  THE  BALL.  —  A  drive  is  usually  begun 
by  addressing  the  ball.  That  is,  the  player  stands 
firmly  near  the  ball  (takes  stance)  with  club  in  hand, 
and  places  the  head,  or  striking  end  of  the  club,  next 
the  ball. 

Before  hitting  the  ball,  the  club  is  swung  back  and 
forth  over  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  the  hole  a  few 
times  and  then  (except  in  hazards),  rested  on  the 
ground  (grounded)  behind  the  ball  for  a  moment. 
This  is  called  addressing  the  ball. 

A  player  is  considered  to  have  addressed  the  ball 
when  he  has  taken  his  stance  and  grounded  his  club, 
except  in  a  hazard,  where  the  club  may  not  be 
grounded,  and  the  stance  and  swing  alone  are  con- 
sidered as  addressing  the  ball.  (Definition  ly^  Rule 
XXV) 

Grounding  the  club  while  addressing  the  ball  may 
be  done  with  only  a  light  pressure,  and  \}cie.  OwJck  \Jaa;^^ 
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not  be  drawn  backward  and  forward  across  the  line 
of  play.  Penalty^  in  Match  Play,  loss  or  hole;  in 
Stroke  Competition,  two  strokes,     {Rule  X.) 

It  is  permissible  to  touch  the  ball  with  the  club  in 
addressing  it,  but  in  so  doing  it  must  not  be  moved 
from  its  original  place.     {Rule  IX,  i.) 

If  a  ball  fall  off  a  tee,  it  may  be  struck  while  so 
falling,  or  it  may  be  re-teed,  without  penalty. 
{Rule  II,  I.) 

In  a  hazard  it  is  not  permissible  to  ground  the 
club  in  addressing  the  ball,  but  it  may  be  swung  for- 
ward and  backward  preliminary  to  the  stroke. 
{Rule  XXV.) 

In  a  hazard,  if  the  ball  move  after  the  player  has 
taken  his  stance,  he  is  considered  to  have  moved  it,  and 
is  penalized  one  stroke  in  both  Match  and  Stroke  play. 
{Rule  XII,  4.) 

STROKE.  —  Definition  of.  —  This  is  a  term  used  to 
describe  the  swing  and  contact  of  the  club  in  hitting 
the  ball.  The  stroke  begins  when  the  head  of  the 
club  is  moved  back  after  addressing  the  ball,  to  com- 
mence the  swing  with  which  the  ball  is  hit.  Each 
club  requires  a  different  stroke,  and  several  varieties 
of  stroke  may  be  played  with  any  particular  club, 
according  to  the  location  of  the  ball,  the  distance  of  the 
hole,  and  the  height  of  the  ball's  flight.  Personal 
instruction,  observation,  and  practice  are  e^ecially 
necessary  for  the  strokes. 

Kinds  of  strokes.  —  Long  shots  are  called  drives. 

Shots  from  near  the  putting  green,  designed  to 
place   the   ball   on    the    green,   are   called    the   ap- 
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After  the  ball  has  reached  the  green,  the  strokes  for 
the  hole  (holing  out)  are  called  putting. 

To  Uft  the  ball  more  than  enough  to  clear  the  ground 
is  called  lofting  it.     This  is  necessary  over  bunkers 
and  often  for  a  bad  lie.    The  face  of  the  different  clubs 
is  laid  back  at  different  angles  to  facilitate  or  avoid-- 
lofting. 

To  draw  the  ball  with  the  club  toward  the  left  sidej 
instead  of  driving  it  straight  ahead,  is  called  puUir^ 
the  ball. 

To  send  the  ball  toward  the  right,  instead  of  straigh] 
ahead,  is  called  slicing  it. 

To  hit  the  ball  near  the  top,  instead  of  full  on  t 
face,  is  called  topping  the  ball. 

To  hit  the  ground  behind  the  ball,  before  the  fac 
of  the  club  reaches  the  ball,  is  called  sclaffing. 

Rules  for  strokes.  —  No  one  should  move  or 
when  a  player  is  making  a  stroke,  or  stand  cloi 
the  ball  or  directly  behind  it.     {Etiquelle.) 

The  ball  should  be  struck  by  the  center  of  the  hittinj 
surface  of  the  club  (the  face)  and  this  face  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  ball  oppo- 
site to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  intended  to  drive. 
If  it  is  intended  to  raise  (loft)  the  ball,  it  should 
hit  a  little  below  that  point. 

No  means  of  propelling  the  ball  by  the  club  othf 
than  with  a  stroke  with  the  head  of  the  club 'is  per- 
missible ;  that  is.  the  ball  may  not  be  drawn  along 
(spooned),  or  pushed,  or  scraped.  For  such  play,  the 
penalty  in  Match  Play  is  loss  of  the  hole,  and  in  Stroke 
CompetiHon,  two  strokes.     {Rule  V.) 

'y  Jutting  the  bail  twice  viitii  on&  aXxda-ft 
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making  or  completing  the  stroke  while  the  ball  is 
moving)  the  penalty  in  both  Match  and  Stroke  Com- 
petition is  one  stroke,     {Rule  XIV.) 

No  player  may  ask  of,  or  receive  from,  any  one  but 
his  own  caddie,  his  partner  or  partner's  caddie,  advice 
as  to  which  club  to  use,  or  how  to  use  it,  or  any  detail 
directions  as  to  aiming  a  shot.     {Definitions,  2.) 

The  general  direction  or  line  to  a  hole  may  be  in- 
dicated to  a  player  by  any  one  through  the  green,  or 
the  direction  from  a  hazard,  before  a  stroke  is  made ; 
but  no  person  or  marker  may  be  placed  in  line  with 
the  hole  as  an  aid  to  aiming  the  shot.  An  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  is  penalized  in  Match  Play  by  loss  of 
the  hole;  in  Stroke  Competition,  by  two  strokes.     {Rule 

IV,  4.) 

A  penalty  stroke  is  one  added  to  the  score  as  a 
penalty  for  breach  of  rules,  and  not  a  stroke  actually 
taken.  One  or  two  strokes  is  the  usual  penalty 
in  Stroke  Competition,  but  occasionally  this  form  of 
penalizing  is  used  also  in  Match  Play.  {Defini- 
tions, 14.) 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GAMES,  MATCHES, 
OR  COMPETITION.  —  There  are  two  estabhshed 
modes  of  play,  called  (i)  Match  Play,  and  (2)  Stroke 
Competition,  or  Medal  Play ;  a  third,  called  Bogey 
Competition,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

In  Match  Play  the  object  is  to  win  holes ;  that  is, 
to  make  each  hole  in  fewer  strokes  than  the  opponent. 
The  important  point  of  the  score  is  holes  won,  not 
niunber  of  strokes  over  the  entire  course. 

In  Stroke  Competition,  or  Medal  Play,  the  object 
IS  to  go  over  the  entire  course  with  as  lew  s\xoksa  ^& 
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possible.  The  score  is  therefore  primarily  of  total 
strokes  rather  than  of  holes  won. 

PARTNERS  AND  OPPONENTS.  —  In  both  Match 
Play  and  Stroke  Competition  two  players  may  play 
against  each  other  —  called  a  Single  (sometimes  called 
a  Twosome).  Or  two  partners,  playing  one  ball 
between  them,  may  play  against  another  pair;  this 
is  called  a  Foursome  or  Scotch  Foursome.  Or  one 
player  may  compete  against  two  who  play  one  ball 
between  them;  this  is  called  a  Threesome.  In 
tournaments  in  Stroke  Competition,  singles  only 
are  allowed ;  that  is,  not  more  than  two  competitors 
may  play  together.     {Rule  /,  2.) 

There  are  also  Three-Ball,  Four-Ball  a^d  Best-Ball 
Matches,  in  both  Match  Play  and  Stroke  Competition. 

A  Three-Ball  Match  is  one  in  which  three  players 
play  against  each  other,  each  playing  his  own  ball. 

A  Four-Ball  Match  is  a  game  in  which  four  balls 
are  used,  two  partners  playing  their  better  ball  (which- 
ever it  may  prove  to  be)  against  the  better  ball  of  the 
opposing  two. 

A  Best-Ball  Match  is  one  in  which  any  number, 
from  three  up,  may  compete,  each  playing  his  own 
ball.     The  best  ball  wins. 

BOGEY  COMPETITION  is  a  form  of  play  in  which 
each  player  compares  his  score  for  each  hole  with  an 
arbitrary,  imaginary  score  fixed  by  a  Committee. 
The  player  wins,  loses,  or  halves  each  hole  with  this 
Bogey  exactly  as  he  would  with  an  opponent. 

This  Bogey  score  represents  the  number  of  strokes 
in  which  a  good  player  might  reasonably  b^  ^-x^^^^Xfc^ 
to  make  each  hole. 
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Bogey  is  thus  a  good  average  score,  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  par,  which  is  theoretical  perfection 
in  the«  number  of  strokes  for  a  hole. 

When  several  players  play  Bogey  at  once,  each 
keeps  his  own  record,  and  the  one  wins  who  at  the  end 
has  to  his  credit  the  largest  number  of  holes  up  (has 
won  the  largest  number),  or  the  fewest  down. 

A  player  is  often  allowed  a  handicap  in  playing 
against  Bogey  as  though  he  were  playing  against  a 
scratch  player.  This  handicap  is  arbitrarily  assigned 
in  the  form  of  one  or  more  strokes  at  certain  holes, 
and  is  adjusted  to  the  general  handicap  allowed  each 
player  by  his  club  or  golf  association. 

PRECEDENCE  ON  THE  LINKS.  —  Through  the 
green  a  singles,  threesome,  or  foursome  has  precedence 
over  any  other  kind  of  match  (such  as  three-ball, 
four-ball,  or  best-ball  matches,  or  a  Bogey  com- 
petition), and  may  pass  them.     {Rule  I.) 

A  single  player  has  no  standing  and  any  kind  of 
match  has  right  of  way  past  him.  Two  players  play- 
ing one  ball  rank  as  a  single  player.     {Rule  /.) 

A  match  playing  an  entire  round  of  the  links  may 
pass  a  match  which  is  playing  a  shorter  round.     {Rule 

I.) 

A  match  that  is  playing  so  slowly  as  to  be  less  than 
one  clear  hole  ahead  of  a  match  coming  up  from  behind, 
may  be  passed  on  request  from  the  players  who  are 
gaining.     {Rule  I,) 

Players  looking  for  a  lost  ball  should  voluntarily 
ofifer  to  allow  players  coming  up  to  pass  them,  and 
should  not  resume  their  own  play  until  these  players 
^re  at  a  safe  distance.     {Etiquette) 
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Precedence  on  the  putting  green  has  special  rules! 
that  are  given  under  "  Putting," 

THE  HONOR:   AT  THE  FmsT  TEE.  —  The  playerj 
who  drives  off  first  from  any  teeing  ground  is  se  " ' 
have  the  honor. 

At  the  first  tee  the  honor  is  decided  for  the  first  i 
game  by  lot  {Ride  If.  2),  except  in  tournaments  iaM 
Stroke  Competition ;  for  such  tournaments 
petitors  strike  off  in  the  order  of  their  names  on  the  I 
official   starting   list.     (Rule   I,  3.) 

In  successive  matches  (games)  the  winner  of  the  ] 
last  match  takes  the   honor  at  the  first  tee ;    or,  if 
the  match  were  halved  (a  tie),  the  winner  of  the  last 
hole  has  the  honor  for  the  new  match.     (Rule  II,  2.) 

If  a  player  drive  off  from  any  teeing  ground  when 
the  honor  belonged  to  an  opponent,  he  is  penalized, 
as  follows : 

In  Match  Play  the  ball  may  be  recalled  at  once  by 
the  opponents  at  their  option ;  there  is  no  penalty,, 
and  the  ball  should  be  re-teed  in  its  proper  ti 
{Rule  II.  2.)  In  Stroke  Competition  the  ball  i 
not   be   recalled    and    there   is   no    penalty.     (J^u/eJ 

/,  3-) 

In  a  threesome  or  foursome,  partners  alternate  witl 
each  other  in  striking  off  from   the  teeing  ground,] 
where  their  side  holds  the  honor.     {Rule  III.) 

If  a  player  play  out  of  his  tnm,  in  a  threesome  of] 
foursome  {i.e.,  when  his  partner  had   the  honor),  i 
penalty  is  imposed :    In   Match   Play  his  side 
the  hole ;    in  Stroke  Competition,  the  player  is 
qualified.     (Rule  III.) 

In  best-baJ]  and  four-ball  matcWsAVve.ViaA'io^'^ 
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side  having  the  honor  may  be  played  in  any  order 
the  side  desires.     {Rule  VI.) 

THE  HONOR  AT  SECOND  AND  SUCCESSIVE  TEES.  — 

The  player  or  side  that  had  the  honor  at  the  first  tee 
retains  it  for  succeeding  tees  until  an  opponent  wins  a 
hole.  Thereafter  the  honor  belongs  to  the  player 
who  won  the  last  preceding  hole.     {Rule  II,  2) 

If  the  last  hole  were  halved  (a  tie),  the  one  who  had 
the  honor  at  the  previous  teeing  ground  retains  it. 
{Rule  II,  2) 

In  a  three-ball  match,  where  all  three  players  had 
the  same  score  for  the  previous  hole,  they  drive  off  in 
the  same  order  as  from  the  last  teeing  ground.  {Rule 
IV.) 

All  other  rules  for  the  first  tee  are  the  same  for  all 
other  tees. 

ORDER  OF  INDIVroUAL  PLAY  THROUGH  THE  GREEN. 

—  After  teeing  off,  the  ball  to  be  played  next  is  always 
the  one  farthest  from  the  hole,  irrespective  of  how 
many  strokes  are  played  on  it  in  comparison  to  the 
other  balls  in  the  match.     {Rule  VII.) 

PLAYING  OUT  OF  TURN.  —  In  Match  Play,  in 
singles,  threesomes,  or  foursomes,  if  a  player  play 
out  of  turn  through  the  green,  or  in  a  hazard,  the 
opponent  may  have  the  ball  recalled.  There  is  no 
penalty.  The  ball  is  then  dropped  as  near  as  possible 
to  where  it  lay  before  the  stroke.  {Rule  VII.) 
The  method  of  dropping  the  ball  is  described  under 
General  Rules, 

In   Stroke   Competition,    and   in   any   three-ball, 

best-ball,  and  four-ball  matches  (Stroke  or  Match), 

ijC  through  the  green,  a  player  play  when  an  opponent 
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should  have  done  so,  the  stroke  may  not  be  recalledj^^| 
and  there  is  no  penalty.     (Rule  III.)  ^^H 

In  three-ball,  best-ball,  and  four-ball  matches,  any^^^ 
player  may  request  that  another  ball  be  played  or 
lifted  at  any  time,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  lies  so  as  to 
interfere  with,  or  be  of  assistance  to,  other  players.    ^ 
{Rule  I.)  a 

PUTTING  THE  BALL  IN  PLAY:  SUMMARY.  ■ 
—  In  golf  a  baU  is  considered  to  be  in  play  from  the  ^^ 
first  stroke  on  it  on  a  teeing  ground  until  it  is  holed 
out  at  the  next  hole,  except  when  lifted  according  to 
rules.  On  a  nine-hole  course  the  fewest  number  of  ^m 
times  a  ball  could  be  put  in  play  would  therefore  be  ^H 
nine.  ^H 

Teeing  :  The  first  stroke  for  a  hole  is  called  teeing 
the  ball,  though  it  may  rest  on  the  ground  or  on  a  tee 
at  the  option  of  a  player.  See  "  Detail  of  Teeing  off  " 
following. 

Between  the  teeing  ground  and  holing  out,  certain  1 
contingencies  may  arise  that  will  necessitate  puttingj 
the  ball  in  play  again;  it  is  then  either  dropped}. I 
placed,  or  re-teed.  I 

A  ball  is  dropped  for  one  that  haagone  out  of  boim^hJ 
It  must  be  dropped  by  the  player  of  the  ball  it  rS^ 
places.  I 

To  drop  a  ball,  a  player  must  face  the  hole,  ana| 
standing  erect,  drop  the  ball  behind  him,  over  his 
shoulder. 

If  the  ball  touch  him  as  or  after  it  falls,  there  is  no 
.aity. 

i  a  dropped  ball  roll  into  a  hazard  ox  c^-smA'^^.Xs.^, 
isy  be  re-dropped  without  penalty .     ^Rm)*  V 111^ 


If 
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« 

A  ball  is  placed  by  the  hand,  usually  on  the  putting 
green.  Except  for  lifting  and  placing  a  ball  tihat  lies 
nearer  the  hole  or  for  identification  (or  in  teeing),  no 
ball  may  be  touched  by  hand  during  a  game. 

Re- teed.  —  In  Stroke  Competition  a  player  may 
have  any  other  ball  lifted  by  its  owner  at  any  time 
that  it  interferes  with  his  play.  Such  a  ball  is  again 
put  in  play  by  being  re-teed  as  near  as  possible  to 
where  it  lay,  but  not  nearer  the  hole.     (Rule  XI,) 

DETAIL.  —  TEEING  OFF.  —  A  player  may  not  drive 
from  a  tee  until  the  players  in  front  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, having  played  at  least  a  second  stroke.  It  is 
customary  when  driving  from  a  tee,  to  warn  players 
ahead  by  calling  **  Fore ! ''  before  the  stroke  is  made. 
(Etiquette.) 

The  first  stroke  or  drive  for  any  hole  is  made  from 
the  teeing  ground  for  that  hole.  The  teeing  ground  is 
understood  to  include  a  rectangular  space  extending 
not  more  than  two  club  lengths  back  of  the  markers 
which  indicate  the  front  of  the  teeing  ground  and  the 
direction  of  the  hole.     (Definitions ,  4.) 

Should  a  ball  be  played  from  outside  the  teeing 
ground,  in  Match  Play  the  opponent  may,  at  his 
option,  require  its  immediate  recall.  There  is  no 
penalty,  but  the  ball  must  be  re-teed  on  the  teeing 
ground.  In  Stroke  Competition,  the  stroke  counts, 
but  the  ball  must  be  immediately  recalled  and  teed 
again  from  within  the  proper  limits,  with  a  second 
stroke.  For  failure  to  so  re-tee  the  ball  a  player  may 
be  disqualified.     (Rule  II,  i.) 

Teeing  the  ball  is  placing  it  for  the  first  stroke. 
-^  IS  optional  with  the  player  whetiiei  \ie  p\a.cfc  \3aa 
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ball  on  tlie  ground,  or  drop  it,  or  place  it  on  a  tee. 
The  more  usual  method  is  to  erect  a  small  tee  of  sand 
or  earth  about  one  mch  high,  and  place  the  ball  on 
top  of  it.     {Defimlions,  16.) 

K  a  ball  falls  off  a  tee,  or  if  the  player  knocks  itpS 
while  addressing  it,  or  if  the  player  strikes  it  while  it  ' 
is  falling  off,  there  is  no  penalty,  and  the  player  may 
at  once  re-tee  it.     {Ruie  II,  i.)    To  hit  a  moving  ball 
imder   any    other   circumstances   except   in    moving  < 
water  is  not  permissible. 

If  a  stroke  from  the  teeing  ground  carry  a  ball  out  of] 
bounds,  a  player  may  tee  another  ball  on  the  teeing/ 
ground  and  count  it  as  a  second  stroke.  (if«2r] 
XX  IT  I.) 

Out  of  bounds  is  understood  to  mean  all  ground  oo^ 
which  play  is  forbidden.    When  the  greater  part  of  a 
ball  lies  in  a  prohibited  area,  it  Is  considered  out  of 
bounds.    (Definitions,  S-g.)    If  doubtful  about  a  ball's 
having  gone  out  of  bounds,  a  player  may  (i)  make  a 
five  minutes'  search  for  the  ball  out  of  bounds,  and  his 
opponent  may  search  for  it  simultaneously  in  bounds ; 
or,  (2)  to  avoid  delay  when  in  doubt,  a  player  may  J 
play  a  provisional  second  ball  from  the  tee,  and,  should! 
he  later  find  his  first  ball  in  bounds,  continue  his  play^ 
on  the  first  ball  without  penalty.     If  such  a  provisional 
second  ball  be  played,  the  player  must  search  for  the 
first  ball  for  five  minutes  when  he  reaches  the  place 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  found, 

A  player  may  stand  out  of  bounds  to  play  a  ball  that  ;| 
^within  bounds.     (Rule  XXIII.) 

flayers  looking  for  a  lost  ball   must  allow  othei 
s  to  pass  them,     (Et^uelle^ 
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PLAYING  THROUGH  THE  GREEN  —After 

each  player  has  made  his  first  drive,  the  next  stroke 
is  made  upon  the  ball  that  lies  farthest  from  the  hole, 
irrespective  of  whose  ball  it  is  or  how  many  times  it  is 
so4)layed.  {Rule  VII.)  There  are  some  exceptions 
on  the  putting  green. 

Many  of  the  rules  of  golf  apply  to  the  contingencies 
that  arise  between  the  teeing  ground  and  the  putting 
green  (called  playing  through  the  green),  such  as  the 
lie  of  the  ball,  dealing  with  impediments,  obstacles, 
hazards,  water,  lost  balls,  etc.  These  rules  are  given 
in  the  classified  list  under  their  various  headings. 

HAZARDS.  —  Rules  for  playing  hazards  are  given 
under  **  General  Rules." 

THE  APPROACH  is  the  stroke  that  places  the  ball 
on  the  putting  green.  It  is  usually  made  with  a 
three-quarter,  half,  or  wrist  shot  with  a  lofting  iron, 
as  distinguished  from  the  full  swing  for  a  drive. 
The  approach  shot  combines  strength  and  accuracy 
and  requires  much  skill. 

PUTTING,  OR  HOLING  OUT.  —  RULES  FOR.  — 
When  a  ball  has  reached  the  smooth  putting  green 
most  difl&culties  would  seem  to  be  over,  and  a  good 
golfer  should  be  able  to  hole  out  in  two  strokes ;  for 
here  there  are  no  large,  obstacles,  and  hard  strokes 
give  place  to  gentle  taps  on  the  ball.  Yet  it  is  often 
said  that  more  games  are  lost  on  the  putting  green 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  play. 

The  putting  green  is  considered   to  be  all  ground 
(except  hazards)  within  20  yards  of  the  hole.     {Defi- 
nitions, 10) 
No  player  should  play  a  ball  that  lies  on  the  putting 
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fteen  until  the  opponent's  ball  is  at  rest.  The  penalty] 
for  so  doin^  in  Match  Play  is  loss  of  the  hole;  in  Strokt- 
Competition,  two  strokes.     (Rule  XXX.) 

After  a  player  has  holed  out,  he  should  not  try  his 
putts  over  a^ain  when  other  players  are  coming  up. 
{Etiquette.) 

A  ball  is  considered  to  have  been  holed  out  by  a 
player  at  his  last  stroke  if 

(o)  the  stroke  put  the  ball  in  the  hole ; 

(6)  a  competitor's  ball  knocked  the  player's  ball' 
into  the  hole  (in  Match  Competition  only)  {Rule 
XXX n.  2) ; 

(c)  the  ball  lodged  against  a  flag  stick  (Match  Play 
only).  In  Stroke  Competition,  for  a  ball  to  hit  the 
flag  stick  is  penalized  by  two  strokes  {Rule  XXXII,  i)  ; 

(d)  a  ball,  resting  on  the  lip  of  the  hole,  roll  in, 
after  an  opponent,  having  holed  out,  has  neglected 
to  knock  away  the  impinging  ball  {Rule  XXXII,  3). 

The  Order  of  play  on  the  putting  green  is,  in  general, 
the  same  as  through  the  green ;  that  is,  tiie  ball 
farthest  from  the  hole  is  to  be  played.  The  few 
exceptions  are  noted  below. 

If  a  player  on  the  putting  green  play  when  his 
opponent  should  have  played,  the  latter  may  have  the 
stroke  recalled  at  once,  and  the  ball  replaced  for  play 
in  its  proper  order.  {Rule  XXXI,  2.)  In  Match 
Play  Competitions,  this  recall  and  replacing  of  a  near 
ball  played  out  of  turn,  is  compulsory.  //  not  com- 
plied with,  both  competitors  are  disqualified.  {Special 
Rules.  I.) 

If  a  player  play  an  opponent's  hall  oti  tke  ■^vsA.^ 
green,  iht;  ball  must  be  replaced.     (.iluitXX.,!,^^ 
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Interference  of  balls  on  putting  green. — Two  balls  in 
Une  with  the  hole  are  called  a  Stymie  if  more  than  six 
inches  apart.  There  are  special  rules  for  stymies, 
and  also  for  balls  six  inches  or  less  apart,  in  both  Match 
Play  and  Stroke  Competition;  also,  for  one  ball's 
hitting  another  on  the  putting  green,  or  knocking  it 
into  the  hole. 

Stymie. — -If  another  ball  lie  in  line  with  a  player's 

putt  to  the  hole  (the  two  balls  being  more  than  six 

inches  apart),  the  condition  is  called  a  Stymie.    This 

.   is  treated  differently  in  the  various  kinds  of  play 

and  matches. 

In  Match  Play  (singles,  threesomes,  or  foursomes) 
a  stymie  must  be  negotiated ;  that  is,  the  ball  to  be 
played  must  be  lifted  over,  curved  around,  or  played 
to  strike,  the  offending  ball.  In  a  stymie  in  three- 
ball,  best-ball,  and  four-ball  matches,  a  player  (before 
he  plays  his  stroke)  may  request  an  opponent  to 
either  lift  his  ball,  or  play  it  first.     {Special  Rules,  /.) 

In  a  stymie  in  Stroke  Competition,  the  competitor 
whose  ball  is  farther  from  the  hole  may  require  that 
the  nearer  ball  be  either  lifted  or  played  first,  as  its 
owner  may  choose.  //  the  owner  refuse  to  do  this 
when  so  requested,  he  is  disqualified.      {Stroke  Rule 

XIII,  3) 
When  balls  lie  within  six  inches  of  each  other  on  the 

putting  green  (measured  from  their  nearest  points) , 
the  nearer  ball  may  be  either  lifted  or  played.  This 
may  be  done  on  the  initiative  of  either  the  player  of 
the  intervening  ball,  or  the  opponent.  If  the  oppo- 
nent request  it,  the  player  of  the  nearer  ball  must  com- 
pJy  (under  penalty,  in  Stroke  Competition,  of  dis- 
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qaatification,  Stroke  Rule  XIII,  j),  but  may  choose 
between  the  two  alternatives  of  lifting  or  playing  the 
ball.  This  applies  both  to  Match  Play  and  Stroke 
Competition.  {Rule  XXXI;  Stroke  Rule  X.  2; 
XIII,  3,  •!■)  It  applies  to  all  kinds  of  matches,  sin- 
gles, threesomes,  foursomes,  three-ball,  best-ball,  and 
four-ball  matches.     {Three-ball  Rule  /.) 

If  a  player's  ball  moves  a  competitor's  ball  on  the 
putting  green ,  in  Match  Play,  the  competitor  may,  if  he 
wish,  replace  it  before  another  stroke  has  been  played 
by  either  side.  {Rule  XXXII,  2.)  In  Stroke 
Competition,  the  player  is  penalized  one  stroke,  and 
the  displaced  ball  must  be  replaced.  {Stroke  Rule 
XI H,  2.) 

If  the  player's  ball  should  have  stopped  on  the  spot 
that  was  occupied  by  the  competitor's  ball  before  it 
was  displaced,  the  competitor,  when  his  turn  comes, 
may  have  the  player's  ball  lifted  until  he  replaces  and 
plays  his  own  baU,      {Rule  XXXII,  2.) 

If  a  player's  ball  knock  an  opponent's  ball  into  the 
hole,  in  Match  Play,  the  opponent  is  credited  with 
having  holed  out  with  his  last  stroke.  {Rule  XXXI I,- 
2.)  In  Stroke  Competition,  each  competitor  must  hole 
out  with  his  own  ball  at  every  hole,  or  incur  a  pen- 
alty of  disqualification.  {Stroke  Rule  VIII.)  There- 
fore in  Stroke  Competition  a  ball  that  might  be 
knocked  into  a  hole  by  a  competitor's  bail,  must  be 
lifted  or  played  first  (whichever  its  player  choose)  at 
the  request  of  the  competitor.  A  refusal  to  comply 
with  such  a  request  is  penalized  by  disqualification. 
{Stroke  Rule  XIII,  j.)  The  player  whose  ball  is 
nearer  the  hole  may,  in  Stroke  CQTn^e^^.^AQTl,  "^v  «^ 
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play  it  first  on  his  own  initiative.  {Stroke  Rule  XIII ^ 
4,)  This  may  not  be  done  while  the  opponent's  ball 
is  in  motion,  under  penalty  of  one  stroke..  {Stroke 
Rule  XIII,  5.) 

ASSISTANCE  IN  HOLING  OUT  is  very  carefully 
guarded  by  the  rules,  and  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of 
matches  (singles,  threesomes,  foursomes,  three-ball, 
best-ball,  and  four-ball)  in  both  Match  Play  and 
Stroke  Competition. 

The  direction  of  the  hole  may  be  pointed  out  to  a 
player  on  the  putting  green  by  his  caddie,  his  partner, 
or  partner's  caddie,  but  they  may  not  in  any  way  touch 
the  ground  or  mark  the  line  of  the  putt  for  him. 
{Rule  XXIX,  I.)  A  player  may  send  his  caddie  to 
stand  at  the  hole,  or  any  player  or  caddie  in  the 
match  may  stand  there,  but  the}'^  may  not  try  to 
shield  the  ball  from  the  wind.  A  player  not  be- 
longing to  the  match  may  not  stand  at  the  hole  if 
either  side  object.  For  breach  of  any  of  these  rules  a 
player  is  penalized  by  loss  of  the  hole  in  Match  Play, 
and  two  strokes  in  Stroke  Competition.  {Ride  XXIX j 
2)  If  a  ball  strikes  a  player  standing  at  a  hole,  or 
is  stopped  by  such  a  player,  the  player  of  the  ball  is 
penalized  two  strokes. 

The  flag  stick  may  be  left  in  the  hole,  or  removed, 
as  desired  by  either  side.  If  a  ball  hits  a  flag  stick 
that  has  been  removed  by  its  player,  his  partner,  or 
their  caddies,  that  player's  side  loses  tlie  hole  in  Match 
Play,  and  two  strokes  in  Stroke  Competition.  {Rule 
XXX IL)  , 

If  the  flag  stick  is  left  in  the  hole,  and  the  ball  rests 
gainst  Jtj  the  player  of  the  ball  is  entitled  to  remove 
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lag  stick.  Should  the  ball  then  fall  into  the^^| 
hole,  the  player  is  considered  to  have  holed  out  afr^^H 
his  last  stroke.     {Rule  XXXII.)  ^| 


The  line  of  the  putt  may  not  be  marked  in  any  way. 
The  player  may  not  draw  his  club  over  it  or  touch  it 
in  any  way,  except  to  place  his  club  immediately  in 
front  of  the  ball  in  addressing  it,  He  may  not  touch 
the  ground  beyond  the  hole  as  an  aid  in  aiming  his 
shot.  Penalty,  in  Match  Play,  loss  of  hole ;  m  Stroke 
Competition,  two  strokes.     {Rule  XXVIII,  3.) 

Loose  impediments  on  any  part  of  the  putting  green 
may  be  removed,  no  matter  what  their  relation  to  the 
player's  ball.  These  include  loose  leaves,  brandies 
or  twigs,  or  stones,  live  worms,  and  a  sand  box  from  a 
teeing  ground.  These  must  be  lifted  and  removed 
by  the  hand.  The  club  may  be  used  to  scrape  aside 
dung,  worm  casts,  raole-hills  or  tracks,  snow  and  ice, 
which  are  also  loose  impediments;  but  even  for  these 
it  must  not  rest  on  the  ground  with  more  than  its  own 
weight.  Nothing  on  the  putting  green  may  be  pressed 
down,  with  the  club,  or  in  any  other  way.  {Rul& 
XXVIII. 

No  growing  thing  may  be  moved,  bent,  or  broken 
more  than  enough  for  the  player  to  take  his  stance 
and  swing  his  dub  for  the  stroke.     {Rule  XV. 

Casual  water  on  the  putting  green,  as  anywhere 
else,  is  a  temporary  accumulation  of  water ;  but  oa 
the  putting  green,  ice  is  also  induded  in  the  defini- 
tion. 

If  the  ball  lie  in  such  casu&I  water,  or  so  near  it 
that  the  player  cannot  well  take  his  stance,  or  ?a  vViaS- 
the  water  is  between  the  ball  and  t\ie\vo\e,  ^^f^**-"^* 
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may  either  play  it  as  it  lies,  or  lift  and  place  it  else- 
where by  hand  (not  drop  it). 

If  placed  elsewhere,  it  must  be  placed  within  two 
club  lengths  of  where  it  lay,  and  directly  behind  that 
spot.  If  this  is  impracticable,  it  must  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  such  a  place,  and  yet  afford  a  putt  to  the 
hole  without  the  water  intervening.     {Ride  XXVII y 

3y  4y  5-) 
SCORE.  —  One  round  of  the  links  (unless  otherwise 

agreed)  is  considered  a  match  (i.e.,  a  game). 

It  is  not  considered  possible  to  play  satisfactorily  at 
the  same  time  both  the  Match  Play  and  Stroke  Com- 
petition. 

In  Match  Play  (as  distinguished  from  Stroke  Com- 
petition) the  side  wins  which  makes  the  larger  number 
of  holes,  each  in  fewer  strokes  than  the  opponents. 
It  is  not  customary  to  play  out  all  of  the  holes,  except 
in  tie  games.  When  a  side  leads  by  a  number  of 
holes  greater  than  the  number  remaining  to  be  played, 
so  that  the  opponents  could  not  win  even  though  they 
made  all  of  the  remaining  holes,  that  side  has  wen 
the  match. 

When  both  sides  make  a  hole  in  the  same  number 
of  shots,  the  hole  is  said  to  be  halved  —  a  term  equiva- 
lent to  a  tie;  neither  wins.  Similarly,  if  both  win 
an  equal  niunber  of  holes  in  the  course,  the  match  is 
halved. 

The  side  which  is  one  or  more  holes  ahead  is,  in 
golf  phraseology,  one  up,  or  two  up,  or  whatever  the 
number  may  be ;   the  opponent  is  then  one  dawn  or  . 
two  down. 

Whenever  a  side  has  won  so  many  holes  that  even 
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though  the  opponent  win  all  the  remaining  holes,  the 
result  can  be  only  a  tie,  then  the  side  with  the  higher 
score  is  dormie.  If  one  side  were  two  holes  ahead, 
with  only  two  more  to  be  played,  that  side  would  be 
donnie  two,  and  if  it  won  the  next  hole,  it  would 
have  won  by  three  holes  and  one  to  play.  The  one 
hole  unplayed  is  called  the  bye. 

Between  holes,  if  one  player  is  one  stroke  ahead  of 
the  other,  the  second  then  plays  the  like.  The  other 
then  plays  the  odd;  in  other  words,  is  a  stroke  ahead. 
If  a  player  is  three  strokes  ahead  of  an  opponent,  and 
about  to  play,  he  plays  one  off  three,  then  two  off  three, 
and  then  the  like. 

In  Stroke  Competition  the  player  who  holes  the 
stipulated  course  in  the  fewest  strokes  wins  the  game. 
{Stroke  Rule  I.) 

It  is  not  considered  possible  to  play  at  the  same  time 
satisfactorily  both  Match  Play  and  Stroke  Competi- 
tion. 

In  official  competitions  in  Stroke  Play,  singles  only 
are  allowed,  that  is,  competitors  play  in  couples; 
no  threesomes,  foursomes,  three-ball,  four-ball,  or 
best-ball  matches  are  included  in  such  official  com- 
petitions. An  odd  player  plays  with  a  non-competitor 
in  the  match,  or  alone  with  a  marker  accompanying 
him.     (Stroke  Rule  1,^2.) 

A  tie  between  two  competitors  is  decided  by  another 
round.  In  official  competitions,  this  is  played  on  the 
same  or  a  succeeding  day,  as  decided  by  a  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  competition. 

A  tie  between  an  uneven  number  of  competitors  in 
an  official  match  is  decided  by  placing  l\ie\T  Xiaxxv^'s*  cj^ 
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FOR  FOURSOME  OR 
2  ROUNDS  OF  TWOSOME-8 
Self.      Opponent      Bogle     Handicap 
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liOLr  SiX)RE  CARD 

The  larger  figvin'S  umior  "  St'll"  "  .uul  '  iVjuxtnent  "  imlicato  the  number  of  stiokes 
in  which  the  htUe  wait  nuide:  the  smaller  ligures  indicate  the  munberof  holes  that 
one  i^lnyer  i:<  ahead  of  tlie  other. 

a  list  in  an  order  determined  by  ballot ;   they  play  in 

couples  in  the  order  of  names,  the  odd  comp)etitor 

jbeing provided  with  a  marker ;  ot  the  o^ld  competitor 
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may  be  assigned  to  play  with  two  others,  if  all  three 
consent.     {Stroke  Rule  HI) 

It  is  customary  for  competitors  In  Stroke  Competi- 
tion to  keep  each  other's  score ;  or  a  player  outside  the 
maLch  may  be  assigned  to  each  couple  as  a  marker. 
A  caddie  may  not  serve  as  a  marker,  unless  by  special  j 
permission  from  the  Committee  in  charge  of  a  Comp 
tition. 

The  score  for  each  hole  should  be  called  out  as  it  ii 
completed.     (Stroke  Rule  F,  i.) 

Score  cards,  before  being  handed  in,  must  be  signed] 
by  the  person  making  them,  and  approved  by  the  com 
petitors.    The  Committee  in  charge.of  a  Competitioi 
is   responsible    for   the   addition   of   scores.     {Strokt 
Ride  V,  I,  2.) 

A  player  should  annoimce  promptly  when  he  haft'^ 
incurred  a  penalty.     {Etiquette.) 

In  Match  Play  Competitions,  no  player  may  waive 
a  penalty  which  an  opponent  incurs.  Penalty,  loss 
oj  hole.     IComp.  Ride  II.) 

Comijetitors  in  Match  Play  Competitions  may  not  . 
agree  to  exclude  any  rule.     Penalty,  disquoHJicatii 
{Comp.  Rule  III.) 

HANDICAPS.  —  For  a  tournament,  unless  all  ' 
competitors  are  scratch  men  {i.e..  players  who  receive 
no  handicaps),  a  handicap  committee  should  agree 
on  the  number  of  strokes  the  most  proficient  player 
should  use.  Other  competitors  are  allowed  an  addi- 
tional number  of  strokes,  usually  no  more  than  eighteen. 

If  a  player  who  has  received  no  handicap  (scratch  ■ 
man)  wins  too  often,  he  is  sometimes  penalized  severij 
strokes. 
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In  -Match  Play  singles,  competitors  are  given  three 
quarters  of  the  difference  between  their  Stroke  Play 
handicap.  Thus,  if  A  had  a  Stroke  Play  handicap  of 
15,  and  B  one  of  8  strokes,  A  in  Match  Play  would 
be  allowed  three  quarters  of  the  difference  (7),  or 
5  strokes  (a  half  stroke  or  over  counts  as  one  more). 

In  Match  Play  foursomes,  a  handicap  is  allowed 
of  three  eighths  of  the  difference  between  the  handicaps 
that  the  competitors  would  receive  in  Stroke- Play 
competition. 

Each  club  course  has  a  most  difficult  hole  to  make, 
and  it  is  usually  at  this  hole  that  the  player  is  ordered 
to  take  his  first  handicap  stroke,  the  others  being  taken 
on  successive  holes  thereafter. 

Bisqrie  is  a  handicap  that  may  be  taken  at  any 
hole ;  but  the  competitor  must  so  declare  his  intention 
before  leaving  that  hole  for  another. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  PLAYING  THE  BALL 
THAT  APPLY  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  GAME.  — 

THE  LIE  OF  THE  BALL.  —  As  a  general  rule,  a  ball  must 
be  played  from  where  it  lies,  either  in  or  out  of  hazards, 
or  the  hole  given  up.  {Rule  VI.)  No  irregularities 
of  surface  may  be  removed  or  pressed  down  by  a 
player  himself,  or  for  him  {Rule  X) ;  no  rock  may  be 
moved  that  is  embedded  in  the  ground  {Definitions y 
j2),-no  growing  thing  may  be  bent,  broken,  pressed 
down,  or  moved,  more  than  enough  to  give  the  player 
a  good  stance  for  addressing  the  ball  {Rule  XF)  or  to 
swing  the  club ;  such  growing  things  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  hit  by  the  club  as  it  swings  for  a  stroke. 
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Penalty,  in  Match  Play,  loss  of  hole ;  in  Stroke; 
Competition,  two  strokes  added  to  score. 

If  a  ball  is  hidden  in  long  grass,  bent,  bushes,  or  the* 
like,  these  may  be  moved  enough  to  disclose  the  ball,j 
but  not  to  release  it.     Penally  for  breach  of  rule.  »»( 
both  Match   Play  and  Stroke  Competition,  loss  of 
stroke.     {Rule  XXII,  /.) 

From  a  ball  completely  covered  in  sand,  enough  mi 
be  removed  to  disclose  the  top  of  the  ball.     //  morei 
sand  is  removed,  the  penalty  in  Match  Play  is  loss 
the  hole;    in  Stroke  Competition,  two  strokes  added 
the  o_ffender^s  score.     {Rule  XXII,  2.) 

The  only  opportunities  for  improving  the  lie 
flight  of  a  ball  relate  to  loose  impediments,  casui 
water,  and  some  fixed  or  moving  obstacles. 

LOOSE  IMPEDIMENTS  may  be  removed  if  within  a 
club  length  of  the  ball,  but  not  beyond  that  length. 
{Rule  A'//.) 

Such  impediments  are  loose  stones  (not  rocks  em- 
bedded in  the  ground),  mole  hills  or  mole  tracks, 
worm  casts,  live  worms,  dung,  snow,  and  ice  {Defini- 
tions, 12),  and,  on  the  putting  green,  fallen  leaves  ant 
loose  sand. 

//  a  hall  moves  as  a  result  of  a  player,  his  partner  tfftJ 
caddie  moving  a  loose   impediment,   it  counts 
stroke  in  both  Match  and  Stroke  play.     (Rule  XII,  i.) 

OBSTACLES  THAT  MAY  BE  REMOVED  include  all 
articles  connected  with  the  equipment  or  upkeep  of 
the  grounds,  such  as  any  movable  guide  post,  guide 
flag,  or  flag  stick,  wheelbarrow  or  other  vehicle, 
tool,  roller,  grass-cutter,  or  box.  A  ground  surface.! 
disturbed  for  the  upkeep  of  ibe  gtoiMvA^  \~=  \^«™' 
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not  considered  a  necessary  hazard ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  ground  under  repair,  holes  in  such  ground,  or  flag- 
staff holes.  Rain  covers,  water  pipes,  or  hydrants 
are  not  considered  as  hazards. 

Any  of  these  obstacles  that  are  movable  may  be 
moved,  or  a  ball  touching  any  of  them  may  be 
lifted  and  dropped  a  club  length  away,  but  not 
nearer  the  hole.     {Rule  XL) 

CASUAL  WATER  through  the  green  (ice,  or  any  tem- 
porary acciunulation  of  water  from  rainfall  or  flood- 
ing) {Definitions,  7 ;  Rule  XXVII)  is  not  a  recog- 
nized hazard.  A  ball  lost  or  lying  in  such  casual 
water  may  be  removed  and  dropped,  or  another 
dropped  in  its  place. 

This  must  be  dropped  within  two  club  lengths  of 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
where  the  ball  lay,  but  it  must  not  be  nearer  to 
the  hole. 

There  is  no  penalty,  and  if  the  dropped  ball  rolls 
into  the  water,  it  may  be  re-dropped,  with  like  im- 
munity.    {Rule  XXVIL) 

If  a  ball  lies  so  near  to  casual  water  that  the  player 
cannot  take  a  good  stance,  the  ball  may  be  dropped 
as  though    it   were  in   the  water.      {Rule  XXVII , 

HAZARDS.  —  A  player  may  do  nothing  to  improve 
the  lie  of  a  ball  in  a  hazard,  except  to  remove  it  from 
water,  or  to  remove  steps  or  planks  used  regularly 
for  access  to,  or  egress  from,  the  hazard. 

As  on  the  green,  he  may  not  bend  or  move  growing 
things  except  as  incidental  to  a  good  stance  or  for  the 
snrw£^  of  the  club  for  a  stroke. 
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He  may  not,  in  a  hazard,  even  touch  the  ground 
with  the  club  in  addressing  the  ball. 

Penalty  J  Match  Play,  loss  of  the  hole;  Stroke  Com- 
petition, two  strokes  added  to  the  offender^ s  score,  {Rule 
XXV,) 

Bushes  or  long  grass  may  be  moved  enough  to  find 
a  lost  ball,  but  not  more ;  sand  may  be  removed  from 
a  completely  covered  ball  enough  to  disclose  the  top 
of  it,  but  not  more.     {Rule  XXII.) 

WATER  HAZARDS.  —  A  ball  while  in  water  may  or 
may  not  be  played,  at  the  discretion  of  the  player. 
If  he  wishes  to  play  it  while  it  is  in  the  water,  and  it  is 
moving,  his  stroke  must  be  made  at  once  before  cur- 
rent or  wind  have  bettered  its  position. 

For  a  delay  under  such  circumstances  the  penalty  is 
loss  of  the  hole  in  Match  Play  and  two  strokes  in  Stroke 
Competition,     {Rule  XXVI.) 

A  ball  lying  or  lost  in  a  water  hazard  may  be  re- 
placed (under  penalty  of  one  stroke  in  both  Match  and 
Stroke  play)  by  dropping  another  ball,  either  in  the 
hazard  or  outside  it,  as  explained  below.  This  is 
true  whether  the  ball  is  actually  in  the  water  or  not, 
and  whether  or  not  the  water  is  a  regular  water  hazard 
or  casual  water  in  a  hazard. 

To  drop  a  ball  within  the  hazard  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  player  must  so  stand  as  to  keep  be- 
tween himself  and  the  hole  the  spot  at  which  the  ball 
entered  the  water. 

To  drop  a  ball  behind  the  hazard,  the  player  must 
so  stand  as  to  keep  between  himself  and  the  hole  the 
spot  at  which  the  ball  crossed  the  margin  of  the 
Aa^ard.     (Hule  XXVII,  i.) 
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If  a  ball  dropped  under  these  circumstances  rolls 
into  the  water,  it  may  be  re-dropped.  There  is  no 
penalty.     (Rule  XXVII,  2.) 

MOVING  A  BALL ;   PLAYING  OR  INTERFERING  WITH 

A  BALL  IN  MOTION.  —  A  ball  has  moved  if  it  has 
left  its  original  position,  however  slightly.  It  is  not 
considered  to  have  moved  if  it  oscillates  in  its  original 
position  and  then  remains  there.     {Definitions,  ig.) 

T6  move  the  ball  in  addressing  it  (either  with  the 
club,  or  in  a  hazard,  in  taking  the  stance),  is  coimted 
as  a  stroke  in  both  Match  and  Stroke  Competition. 
{Ride  XII,) 

If  a  ball  is  moved  by  its  player,  his  caddie,  or  partner, 
in  removing  loose  impediments,  or  accidentally  in  any 
other  way,  the  penalty  is  one  stroke  in  both  Match  and 
Stroke  Play,     {Rule  XII,  i,  3,) 

In  a  hazard  if  a  ball  is  moved  while  removing  planks 
or  steps,  it  may  be  replaced  without  penalty.  {Rule 
XXV,) 

If  a  ball  at  rest  is  moved  by  an  opponent,  his  club, 
or  caddie,  the  opponent  or  his  side  shall  lose  the  hole. 
{Rule  XVIII.)  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in 
the  moving  of  a  lost  ball  by  an  opponent  or  his 
caddie  while  searching  for  it.  There  is  no  penalty 
for  this,  but  they  must  replace  the  ball  or  be  penalized 
by  losing  the  hole,  in  Match  Play,  and  two  strokes 
in  Stroke  Competition. 

Through  the  green,  if  any  agency  outside  a  match 
(except  the  wind)  displaces  a  ball  at  rest,  the  player 
may  drop  a  ball  as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  ball 
lay  before  being  disturbed.     For  not  so   dro^^n%  a 
ball  a  player  is  penalized,  in  Makfe  Pta'^  b'v^  tVie  \q^^ 
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of  the  hole,  and  in  Stroke  Competition,  by  two  strokes. 
{Ride  XVII,  J.) 

On  the  putting  green  the  ball  shall  be  replaced  in  its 
original  position  instead  of"  dropped. 

If  a  ball  is  moved  by  an  opponent's  ball,  in  singles, 
threesomes,  or  foursomes,  either  through  the  green  or 
in  a  hazard,  the  opponent  has  the  option  of  dropping 
a  ball  where  the  disturbed  ball  lay ;  this  must  be  done 
before  either  side  has  played  another  stroke.     {Rtde 

IX,  2.) 

In  three-ball,  best-ball,  and  four-ball  matches,  if  a 
ball  is  moved  by  any  other  ball,  the  ball  that  was  moved 
must  be  replaced  as  near  as  possible  to  its  original 
position.  There  is  no  penalty,  except  for  failure  to 
so  replace  it,  which  is  penalized  in  Match  Play,  by  loss 
of  the  hole,  and  in  Stroke  Competition  by  disqucUiflca-^ 
tion.     {Rule  II.) 

Except  as  noted  below,  a  ball  in  motion  may  not  be 
played. 

The  penalty  for  so  doing  is,  in  Match  Play,  loss  of 
the  hole  in  Stroke  Competition,  two  strokes,  {Rule 
XIII.)  The  only  conditions  under  which  a  moving 
ball  may  be  played  without  penalty  are  (a)  when  a 
teed  ball  falls  off  a  tee  {Rule  II) ;  {b)  when  a  ball  is 
moving  in  water.     {Rule  XXV I.) 

If  a  ball  in  motion  is  interfered  with  by  its  player,  his 
partner,  their  caddies  or  clubs  {i.e.,  if  it  strikes  them 
or  they  interfere  in  any  way  with  it),  in  singles,  three- 
somes, or  foursomes,  the  penalty,  in  Match  Play,  is 
loss  of  the  hole ;  in  Stroke  Competition,  one  stroke. 
{Rule  XIX;  Stroke  Rule  IX.) 
In  best-ball  and  four-ball  matches,  if  a  ball  strikes 
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or  IS  stopped  by  its  player,  his  partner,  or  their  caddii 
or  clubs,  the  player  playing  the  ball  is  dlsqualifieAl 
for  that  hole.     {Rule  VIII.) 

If  a  ball  in  motion  strikes  an  opponent,  his  caddie, 
or  clubs,  in  Match  Play,  the  opponent's  side  loses  a 
hole.  (Rule  XVIII.)  In  Stroke  Competition  the 
ball  is  played  from  where  it  lies  and  there  is  no  penalty 
except  within  twenty  yards  of  the  hole,  where  the  li 
is  two  strokes.     {Rules  X,  XIII,  i.) 

In  a  three-baU  match,  if  a  ball  strikes,  or  is  stopped 
or  moved  by  an  opponent  or  his  caddie  or  clubs,  that 
opponent  is  penalized  in  Match  Play  by  losing  the 
hole  to  the  offended  player.  The  third  player  is  not 
affected.     {Rule  V.) 

In  best-ball  and  four-ball  matches,  if  a  ball  strikes, 
or  is  stopped,  or  moved  by,  an  opponent,  his  caddie 
or  clubs,  that  opponent  is  penalized,  in  Match  Play, 
by  loss  of  the  hole;  in  Stroke  Competition  there  is  no 
penalty,  and  the  ball  is  played  from  where  it 
{Ride  VII.) 

If  a  ball  in  motion  hits  any  one  not  connected  wifli- 
the  match,  or  is  stopped  or  deflected  by  a  forecaddie 
or  any  agency  not  belonging  to  the  match,  it  is  called 
a  rub  of  the  green.     There  is  no  penalty,  and  the  ball.  ^^ 
should  be  played  from  where  it  lies.     Should  the  piaytt^i^^ 
move  it,  ke  loses  the  hole  in  Matck  Play,  and  two  stroke^^^ 
^^-ja  Strobe  Competition.     {Rule  XVII,  i.)  ^H 

^Mjbjf  a  ball  in  motion  lodges  in  a  moving  vehicle,  or 
^^^nything  in  motion,  a  ball  must  be  dropped  as  nearly 
^^^«8  possible  to  where  the  moving  object  was  at  the 
moment  the  ball  lodged  in  it.    For  not  so  dropping  a 
ball,  the  petmlly  is  loss  oj  the  hole  in  MalcH  Y\,a.-i  weA, 
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loss  of  two  strokes  in  Stroke  Competition,  {Ride 
XVII,  2) 

A  ball  may  be  lifted  (on  the  green  or  in  a  hazard)  if  it 
is  within  a  club's  length  of  an  opponent's  ball,  and 
nearer  to  the  hole  (singles,  threesomes,  and  four- 
somes).    {Rule  XV L) 

If  a  ball  would  interfere  with,  or  be  of  assistance  to, 
a  player  anywhere  in  a  three-ball,  best-ball,  or  four- 
ball  match,  any  player  may  requite  that  its  player 
either  hf t  it  or  play  it,  irrespective  of  the  regular  order 
of  play.     {Rule  /.) 

PLAYING  WRONG  BALLS.  —  Through  the  green  and 
in  hazards.  —  In  Match  Play,  if  a  player  plays  an 
opponent's  ball,  his  side  loses  the  hole  unless  the 
mistake  is  due  to  wrong  information  by  the  opponent 
or  his  caddie.  If  both  opponents  play  each  other's 
balls  there  is  no  penalty,  but  the  hole  is  played  out 
with  the  exchanged  balls. 

In  Stroke  Competition  there  is  no  penalty  for  one 
stroke  on  a  competitor's  ball,  but  a  player  is  dis- 
qualified for  .a  second  stroke  of  this  kind,  except  in  a 
hazard.  There  is  no  penalty  for  playing  the  wrong 
ball  by  mistake  in  a  hazard,  provided  no  stroke  is 
played  on  it  beyond  the  hazard.  //  played  beyond  the 
hazard  the  player  is  disqualified,  {Rule  XX;  Stroke 
Rule  VIII,  2,  3,) 

In  best-ball  and  three-ball  matches,  a  player  is 
disqualified  for  a  hole  if  he  plays  a  partner's  ball  and 
the  mistake  is  discovered  and  the  opponents  informed 
before  they  have  played  a  stroke.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  partner  is  not  penalized  and 
puts  another  ball  in  play  by  dropping  it  as  near  as 
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possible  to  the  spot  where  the  mistaken  stroke  was 
made. 

//  the 'opponents  play  a  stroke  before  the  mistake  is 
discovered^  in  Match  Playy  the  offending  side  loses  the 
hole;  in  Strokt  Competition,  the  offending  player  is 
disqualified  for  the  hole,     {Best  Ball  Rule  IX,) 

If  a  ball  belonging  to  any  one  outside  the  match  is 
played  by  mistake,  the  player  incurs  no  penalty  if  he 
discovers  the  mistake  and  informs  his  opponent  before 
the  latter  has  played  his  next  stroke.  If  the  opponent 
has  played  a  stroke  before  the  mistake  is  discovered  and 
announced,  the  offending  player,  or  his  side,  loses  the 
hole,    ^Rule  XX,  2) 

On  the  putting  green,  a  wrong  ball  played  must  ba 
replaced.  There  is  no  penalty.  This  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  matches  in  both  Match  and  Stroke  Play. 

LOST  BALLS.  —  A  ball  is  considered  lost  when  it 
cannot  be  found  in  a  five  minutes'  search.  {Defi- 
nitions, 20) 

In  Match  Play,  if  a  ball  is  lost  an3rwhere  but  in 
water,  casual  water,  or  out-of-bounds,  a  side  loses 
the  hole  as  penalty  for  losing  the  ball.  If  the  oppo- 
nent's ball  should  also  be  lost,  the  hole  is  halved. 
{Rule  XXI)  Another  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  next 
teeing  ground. 

In  Stroke  Competition,  another  ball  is  teed  from  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  spot  of  the  last  stroke.  There 
is  no  penalty. 

If  the  ball  is  lost  in  water  (a  regular  hazard,  or  casual 
water — whether  it  lies  in  the  water  or  not)  the  penalty 
in  both  Match  and  Stroke  Play  is  one  stroke.  Another 
ball  should  be  dropped  within  two  dub  \eiv^\5a&  ^^^  '^I^sifc 
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margin  (of  casual  water)  or  behind,  or  in,  a  regular 
hazard,  with  the  spot  at  which  the  ball  entered  the 
hazard  (or  the  water),  between  the  player  and  the. 
hole.  For  lack  of  proper  observance  of  these  rides,  a 
player  loses  the  hole  in  Match  Play,  and  two  strokes  in 
Stroke  Competition.     {Rule  XXVII.) 

If  a  ball  is  lost  out  of  bounds,  from  a  stroke  made 
anywhere  but  on  the  teeing  ground,  another  ball  is 
dropped  near  the  place  of  the  last  stroke ;  if  from  a 
teeing  ground,  another  ball  is  teed.     {Rule  XXIII,  i.) 

If  a  player  finds  his  lost  ball  on  the  course,  after 
putting  another  in  play,  he  must  resume  play  on  the 
lost  ball.     There  is  no  penalty.     {Rule  XXIII,  2.)  - 

ADVICE  AND  INFORMATION.  —  The  intention  and 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  golf  are  to  throw  a  player  or  a  side 
upon  his  or  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  choice  of  dubs, 
the  method  of  striking,  or  the  finer  details  of  the 
direction  or  aiming  of  a  shot.  {Definitions,  2.)  A 
player  may  not  ask  or  receive  willingly  advice  of  this 
kind  from  any  one  but  his  own  caddie,  his  partner, 
or  partner's  caddie,  under  penalty,  in  Match  Play,  of 
losing  the  hole,  and  in  Stroke  Competition,  of  disquali- 
fication. {Rule  IV,  I.)  A  player  may  not  receive 
advice  from  a  forecaddie. 

'  The  general  direction  toward  a  hole  may  be  inquired 
of  any  one,  but  no  person  or  marker  may  be  placed  in 
line  with  it  to  aid  in  aiming  a  shot.  Transgression 
of  this  rule  is  penalized  in  Match  Play  by  loss  of  the  hole; 
in  Stroke  Competition  by  loss  of  two  strokes.     {Rule 

IV,  4) 

A  player  may  at  any  time  inquire  as  to  his  oppo- 

nent^s  score.     {Rule  IV,  2.) 
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A  player  may  at  any  time  ascertain  if  tlie  oppo- 
nent's bai!  is  out  of  bounds  and  get  this  information 
before  continuing  his  own  play.     {Rule  XXIII,  5.) 

OFFICIALS.  —  For    official    competitions,    there 
should  be  a  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Competition. 
This  committee  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
and  the  order  and  time  in  which  competitors 

,11  start.  The  Committee  shall  receive  the  scores 
at  the  end  of  a  competition  and  be  responsible  for  the 
addition  thereon.  They  shall  appoint  an  Umping 
and  a  Referee  to  officiate  during  the  competition. 

An  Umpire  is  a  judge  of  all  facts ;  that  is,  of  aa; 
thmg  that  happens  during  the  competition. 

A  Referee  is  the  responsible  authority  on  the  La" 
or  Rules  of  Golf,     {Definitions,  22.) 

iBoth  Umpire  and  Referee  should  note  all  breaches 

rules  during  a  competition,  whether  appealed  to  in 
ae  matter  or  not.     {Rule  XXXV.) 

OUTFIT.  —  The  balls  used  vary  slightly  in  size  and 
weight,  but  are  about  il  inches  in  diameter  and  usually 
weigh  about  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Golf  balls  are  made 
of  gutta  percha  and  sometimes  have  a  rubber  core, 
The  outside  is  serrated.  They  cost  from  $6  to  $12 
per  dozen.  ' 

Clubs  may  be  bought  for  from  $2  to  $3  each.  J 

Caddie  bags.  — ■  Leather  caddie-bags  to  hold  tbo 

lbs  cost  from  $5  to  $12,  and  duck  bags  from  $3  tb 
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Hob-nailed  or  rubber-soled  shoes  are  im- 
portant, as  they  prevent  slippuig  when  taking  a 
The  cost  of  a  pair  is  from  $5  to  $8. 
MoknoiB  aiiroa;  $1  each. 
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Flags  and  disks  for  marking  grounds  and  holes, 
50  cents  to  $1. 

HISTORY.  —  Golf  is  well  termed  "The  Royal 
and  Ancient  Game."  For  several  centuries  it  has 
been  the  national  game  of  Scotland.  As  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  so  popular  there  that  an 
act  of  Parliament  forbade  its  play  because  it  hindered 
the  practice  of  archery,  then  used  for  national  defense. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  century  indictments  were  fre- 
quent in  Scotland  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  playing 
"  Gowfif.'' 

Many  old  tombstones  in  Scotland  recite  the  aclueve- 
ments  in  golf  of  the  departed,  as  a  famous  general's 
victories  in  battle  might  be  noted. 

Whether  or  not  the  game  originated  in  Scotland  is 
not  known.  Old  Dutch  tiles  picture  what  might 
have  been  the  crude  beginnings  of  the  game,  but  no 
certainty  attaches  to  this.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  balls  for  the  game  were  early  imported  into  Scot- 
land from  Holland  —  to  such  an  extent  that  in  161 8 
this  was  forbidden  as  taking  too  much  money  out  of 
the  country. 

Golf  balls  at  that  time  were  made  of  leather  stuffed 
with  feathers.  The  modern  development  of  the  game 
is  due  largely  to  the  discovery  of  gutta  percha  and  its 
use  in  balls,  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  game.  Such  balls  were  in  general  use  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  popularity  of  the  game  outside  of  Scotland  is 

even  more  recent.    In  England,  although  some  golf 

organizations  are  almost  as  old  as  those  in  Scotland, 

tAe  game  was  not  general  until  the  end  ol  \5aft  Vast 
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centiwy.  It  was  first  played  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities about  1880,  and  became  general  only  in  the 
early  '90's.  Apparently  it  was  about  that  time  that 
women  began  to  play. 

The  seriousness  of  the  British  golfer's  regard  for  his 
game  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  a 
modem  English  work :  "  It  is  difficult  for  a  whole- 
souled  golfer  to  reconcile  the  addiction  of  the  royal 
family  of  Stuart  for  golf  with  their  unsatisfactory 
character  in  some  other  particulars.'' 

In  the  United  States  the  game  became  general  in 
the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century!  No 
other  outdoor  game  engages  actively  so  many  men  of 
all  ages,  and  probably  no  other  one  agency  does  so 
much  to  keep  overworked  business  and  professional 
men  in  health. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  States 
Golf  Association  is  the  ruling  organization  for  this 
game,  and  of  this  practically  all  of  the  larger  clubs  are 
members.  The  United  States  rules  are  based  on  those 
of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  follow  them  closely.  These  official  rules  are  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  classified  description  of  the  game. 
Disputed  points  may  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Golf  Association. 
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GLOSSARY 

Addressing  the  ball.    Movements  of  a  player  and  club 

preparatory  to  a  stroke. 
Approach.    The  strokes  that  place  a  ball  on  the  putting  green. 
Best  ball.    The  ball  that  is  holed  in  the  fewest  number  of 

strokes. 
Bisque.    A  handicap  stroke  taken  at  any  VcAfc  XJcv'^  -^J^scj^^ 

prefers. 
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Bogey.  An  imaginary  score  for  a  course,  usually  established 
by  a  Committee.  It  represents  the  number  of  strokes  that 
would  be  taken  for  each  hole  by  an  average  player. 

Bkassey.    a  heavy  wooden  club,  shod  with  brass. 

Bunker.  A  natural  or  artificial  obstruction  or  hazard^  such 
as  a  isand  pit,  or  embankment  of  earth. 

Bye.    Hole  remaining  implayed  after  a  match  is  won. 

Caddie.    Boy  who  carries  golf  sticks. 

Casual  water.  Water  not  permanently  on  the  course,  in- 
cluding ice. 

Cleek.    Iron-headed  playing  club. 

Club.  The  special  stick  or  implement  with  which  the  ball  is 
played. 

Dead.  In  golf  a  ball  is  dead  when  it  lies  where  it  falls  with- 
out rolling.  Also  when  it  lies  in  relation  to  the  hole  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  holed  out  in  the 
next  stroke. 

DoRMTE.  Score  of  a  player  when  he  cannot  lose  the  game,  but 
may  be  tied. 

Drive.  Any  stroke  with  any  club,  made  with  a  fuU  swing. 
The  first  shot  from  the  teeing  groimd  is  called  a  drive. 

Drop-ball.  A  ball  put  in  play  by  dropping.  The  rules  pre- 
scribe that  it  must  be  dropped  over  the  shoulder  when 
standing  erect,  facing  the  next  hole. 

Fore.  A  call  intended  to  warn  players  in  advance  on  a  course 
that  a  ball  is  coming.  The  word  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Before.    It  is  called  just  before  or  after  a  stroke. 

Face.  That  side  of  the  head  of  a  club  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ball. 

Fluke.    A  successful  but  unpremeditated  play. 

Follow-through.  The  continued  movement  of  a  club  after 
it  has  hit  the  ball. 

Forecaddie.  Caddie,  who  precedes  a  player  and  locates  the 
baU. 

Four-ball  match.  A  game  in  which  each  of  four  players 
competes  against  each  other ;  each  playing  his  own  ball. 

Foursome.  A  game  in  which  two  players  compete  against 
an  opposing  pair,  each  side  playing  one  baW. 
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GsEEN.    A  term  applied  both  to  an  entire  golf  course,  and  to 

the  putting  green. 
Halved.    When  each  player  has  taken  the  same  number  of 

strokes  to  make  a  hole,  the  hole  is  said  to  be  halved. 
Hazard.    Any  obstruction  to  the  path  of  the  ball  except 

casual  water,  bare  patches,  sheep  tracks,  snow,  ice  or  sand 

sprinkled  on  grass  for  its  preservation.    Hazards  include 

bunker,  water,  ditch,  bush,  sand,  path  or  road. 
Head.    That  portion  of  a  club  which  is  attached  to  the  shaft 

and  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  ball  in  a  stroke. 
Heel.    That  portion  of  the  hitting  surface  of  a  club  that  is 

nearest  the  shaft. 
Hole.    The  hole  or  cup  in  the  putting  green  into  which  the 

balls  are  played. 
Hole  out.    To  play  the  ball  into  the  hole  on  the  putting 

green. 
Holes  up.    The  number  of  holes  that  one  player  has  to  his 

credit  over  the  score  of  an  opponent. 
Honor.    The  privilege  of  driving  first  from  teeing  ground. 
Jigger.    An  iron  club  between  a  mid-iron  and  mashie. 
Iron.    An  iron-headed  dub. 
Ije.    Position  of  the  ball  on  the  course,  in  relation  to  ob- 

'  structions,  etc. 
Like.    The  stroke  that  will  equalize  the  number  played  by 

two  competitors. 
Links.    The  groimds  or  course  on  which  the  game  of  golf  is 

played. 
Loft.    To  lift  a  ball  in  the  air  with  a  stroke ;  such  a  ball  is 

said  to  be  lofted.    The  angle  at  which  the  face  of  a  club 

is  l2ud  back  is  called  the  loft  of  the  dub. 
Mashie.    Iron-headed  dub,  with  deep  face. 
Match.    In  golf  a  game  is  called  a  match;   also  the  players 

competing  against  each  other  in  a  game. 
Match  play.    Game   in  which   the   mmiber   of   holes   won 

determines  the  winner. 
Medal   play.    Another  name    for    Stroke  Competition.    A 

game  in  which  the  total  number  of  sliokea  xaaAa.  ^<b\.^- 

mines  the  winner. 
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Mid-iron.    Iron-headed  club ;   the  face  has  less  pitch  than  a 

mashie. 
Niblick.    Iron  club  with  small  head. 
Odd.    The  stroke  that  will  make  one's  score  one  stroke  more 

than  an  opponent's  number  of  strokes. 
Par.    An  ideal  score  for  a  hole  or  course. 
Putt.    To  play  short  strokes  on  the  putting  green;    holing 

out. 
Putter.    Club  with  iron  or  wooden  head  used   mostly  for 

short  strokes  on  the  putting  green. 
Putting  green.    Level,  grass-covered  turf  around  a  hole; 

technically,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  hole. 
Round.    Once  over  the  course. 
Run.    a  ball  is  said  to  run  when  it  skims  the  ground  instead 

of  being  lofted.     The  term  also  denotes  the  distance  a 

ball  rolls  after    striking  the  ground;    this  is  called  the 

run  of  the  drive. 
Rub  of  the  green.    Term  used  when  a  baU  in  motion  strikes 

a  forecaddie  or  is  deflected  by  any  other  agency  not  of 

the  match.    The  ball  is  played  next  from  where  it  lies. 

There  is  no  penalty  except  in  holing  out. 
ScLAFT.    To  hit  the  earth  with  a  club  before  the  baU  is  struck. 
Scratch  man.    One  who  receives  no  handicap. 
Shaft.    The  handle  of  a  club,  —  the  part  which  is  grasped 

by  the  player,  and  to  which  the  head  is  attached. 
Single.    A  game  in  either  Match  Play  or  Stroke  Competi- 
tion in  which  one  person  is  pitted  against  one  other. 
Slice.    A  stroke  that  sends  the  ball  to  the  right  instead  of 

straight  ahead. 
Sole.    That  side  of  the  head  of  a  dub  that  rests  on  the  ground 

when  addressing  the  ball. 
Stance.    The  position  of  a  player's  feet  before  swinging  at  the 

ball.    Its  relation  to  the  ball  and  the  direction  of  the 

hole  have  an  important  effect  on  the  stroke. 
Stroke  play.    A  game  in  which  that  competitor  wins  who 

has  taken  the  fewest  strokes  to  complete  the  course. 
Stymie.    A  lie  of  the  balls  on  a  putting  green,  in  which  an 
opponent's  ball  intervenes  between  a  player's  ball  and 
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the  hole,  and  is  more  than  six  inches  away  from  the 

player's  ball. 
Tee.    The  elevation,  usually  a  pinch  of  sand,  on  top  of  which 

the  ball  is  placed  for  a  drive.    The  ball  is  usually  teed 

for  the  first  stroke  toward  a  hole. 
Teeing  ground.     Ground  from  which  the  first  stroke  must 

be  taken  for  each  hole. 
Top  the  ball.    To  hit  the  ball  on  its  upper  part. 
Three-ball  match.    A  game  in  which  each  competitor  play^ 

against  two  others,  each  playing  his  own  ball. 
Threesome.    A  game  in  which  one  player  competes  against 

an  opposing  pair,  who  play  one  ball  between  them. 
Undercut.    To  hit  the  baU  from  below  upward.    A  ball 

should  rise  high  from  such  a  stroke  and  fall  dead  after  it. 
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_^  IGENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Handball 
"'game  that  calls  for  strenuous,  aU-over  muscular  exer- 
cise, and  great  skill  and  quickness.  It  is  played  on  an 
outdoor  or  indoor  court  having  a  front  and  side  walls 
and  smooth  floor. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  bat  a  small  rubber  or 
leather-covered  ball  with  the  open  hand  toward  a 
wall,  from  which  it  will  rebound,  and  to  which  it  will 
be  returned  by  an  opposing  player  or  players.  Failure 
to  bat  the  ball  back  to  the  wall  is  a  miss.  The  score 
is  made,  as  in  tennis,  only  by  the  player  who  serves,, ^H 
or  puts  the  ball  in  play ;  he  scores  on  the  opponent'&^H 
failures.  ^| 

COURTS.  —  INDOOR  COURT:  DIMENSIOKS.  —  A 
regulation  court  is  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  room  60 
feet  long  and  24!  feet  wide.  The  front  wall  should  be 
35  feet  high ;  the  side  walls,  where  they  meet  the  front 
wall  are  of  the  same  height  (35  feet)  but  slope  down- 
ward toward  the  rear  of  the  court,  where  they  may  be 
from  10  to  30  feet  high.  The  rear  wall  should  be 
the  height  of  the  side  walls  where  they  join  it  —-  that 
is,  10  to  30  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the 
front  wall,  245  feet.  The  walls  may  be  made  o|yS 
wood,  cement,  or  marble.  The  hghting  should  be'^H 
from  a  skylight,  so  that  it  will  be  diffused.  ^B 

ACE  LIKE.  —  Thirty  feet  froni  the  koot  -waft,,  -mA 
paraUel  to  it,  a.  line  is  drawn  across  'Cat  &oot ,  ca^e&,  'Cr& 
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ace  line.  A  served  ball,  after  hitting  the  front  wall, 
must  rebound  from  the  floor  beyond  this  ace  line  — 
that  is,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  ace  line  from  the 
wall. 

INNER  LINE.  —  Parallel  to  the  ace  line,  and  2  feet 
nearer  the  front  wall,  a  second  line  is  drawn.  In 
serving  the  ball,  a  server  must  stand  in  the  space 
between  the  inner  line  and  the  ace  line. 

TELL  BOARD.  —  A  board  6  inches  high  (wide)  with 
its  upper  edge  beveled,  is  placed  on  edge  at  the  bottom 
of  the  front  wall.  For  a  ball  to  strike  the  upper  edge 
of  the  tell  board  is  equivalent  to  striking  the  floor. 
In  other  words,  a  ball,  to  be  fair,  must  strike  the  wall 
at  least  6  inches  above  the  floor. 

OUTDOOR  COURTS  often  consist  of  merely  a 
front  wall  and  flooring;  but  the  better  ones  are 
made  of  concrete  or  masonry  and  have  side  walls. 
Flooring  should  be  of  the  best  white  pine,  well  sup- 
ported by  beams  closely  laid  so  as  to  give  the  proper 
resiliency. 

BALLS.  —  The  regulation  handball  differs  slightly 
imder  American  and  Gaelic  rules.  The  American 
balls  are  made  both  of  rubber  and  leather.  The  speci- 
fications for  the  balls  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  America  call  for  a  ball  measuring  i|  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  weight  of  if  ounces. 

The  Irish  officiaL  handball  is  smaller  and  heavier 
than  that  of  America  and  is  generally  made  of  rubber. 
The  official  ball  called  for  by  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Association  of  Ireland  is  hard,  covered  with  shecp".- 
akrn  or  any  other  leather,  and  is  not  less  than  i^ 
ounces  nor  mare  than  ij  ounces  in  Trei^t, 
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PLAYERS.  —  The  game  may  be  played  by  two  or 
four  players  at  once,  called'  respectively  singles  and 
doubles. 

In  a  game  of  singles,  one  player  is  pitted  against  an 
opponent.  In  doubles,  two  players  compete  against 
an  opposing  pair. 

One  player  (or  pair)  acts  as  server,  and  puts  the  ball  in 
play ;  they  score  on  the  opponent's  failures  to  properly 
return  the  ball.  The  opponent  or  opponents  are  re- 
covers, and  must  return  the  ball  according  to  rules. 

HITTING  THE  BALL.  —  The  ball  must  always 
be  played  with  the  hand  —  never  with  the  foot  or 
any  other  part  of  the  person. 

The  proper  way  to  strike  the  ball  is  to  make  a  cup 
with  the  palm  and  fiiigers,  and  strike  with  an  imder- 
hand  swing  of  the  arm,  hitting  the  ball  not  squarely 
with  the  palm,  but  between  the  fingers  and  the  palm, 
at  about  the  third  joints  of  the  fingers,  coimting  from 
the  tips  inward. 

Either  hand  may  be  used,  but  never  both  at  once. 

THE  GAME :  SINGLES.  —  START.  —  The  choice 
of  position  is  given  to  the  player  who  wins  a  toss  of  a 
coin.  The  winner  may  elect  to  serve  the  ball  or  to 
receive. 

SERVING.  —  Serving  is  putting  the  ball  in  play. 

The  server  must  stand  for  serving  in  the  two-foot 
space  between  the  ace  line  and  the  inner  line,  but  on 
either  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  court,  as  he  may 
choose. 

The  server,  while  serving,  must  not  step  twice  in 
succession  over  the  inner  line.    For  \ii\s»  \\fc  \Qf3«^  "^Cs^fc 
band  (changes  places  with  the  recewet^ . 
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To  serve  the  ball,  the  player  allows  it  to  drop  to  the 
floor,  and  when  it  has  rebounded  waist  high,  strikes 
it  with  his  hand  against  the  front  ball,  so  it  will  rebound 
from  the  floor  beyond  the  ace  line ;  that  is,  from  the 
side  of  the  ace  line  farther  from  the  wall. 

If  a  served  ball  touches  the  floor  inside  the  ace  line 
(between  that  line  and  the  front  wall),  it  is  called  a 
short  ball.  The  receiver  may  or  may  not  play  on  jit, 
as  he  chooses.  A  server  loses  his  hand  (his  turn  as 
server)  if  he  serves  three  short  balls  in  succession. 
He  may  serve  any  nmnber  of  them  with  full-served 
balls  in  between. 

A  served  ball  must  hit  the  front  wall  before  it  hits 
either  side  wall,  roof,  or  floor.  To  fail  in  this  means 
loss  of  hand  to  the  server. 

The  served  ball  is  sometimes  so  played  that  afier 
striking  the  front  wall,  it  will  rebound  from  a  side  or 
back  wall  before  touching  the  floor  behind  the  ace 
line.  This  is  not  only  permissible,  but  requires  very 
skillful  work  from  both  server  and  receiver. 

A  server  scores  an  ace  every  time  that  he  properly 
sends  the  ball  to  any  part  of  the  court  beyond  the  ace 
line  and  the  receiver  fails  to  return  it  to  the  front  wall. 

Every  time  the  receiver  returns  the  ball  to  the  front 
wall,  the  server  must  recover  it  (i.e.,  hit  it  himself 
again  to  the  wall)  either  on  the  fly  or  on  a  first  boimd 
from  the  floor,  or  his  hand  is  out  and  he  must  exchange 
places  with  the  receiver. 

RECEIVING.  —  After  the  ball  has  been  served,  the 

opponent,  who  now  receives  the  ball  may  not  hit  it 

until  it  has  bounded  from  the  floor,  but  he  must  hit 

Jt  when  it  has  bounded  once,  or  bis  laSiuie  ^cot^  «si 
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ace  for  the  server.  The  receiver  may  strike  it  with 
either  hand  and  should  try  to  so  hit  it  that  it  will  re- 
bound from  the  front  wall  to  any  spot  on  the  floor, 
on  either  side  of  the  ace  line ;  but  it  is  to  his  interest 
that  it  should  strike  the  floor  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  server.  The  latter  now  attempts  to  play  the  ball 
back  to  the  front  wall  before  or  after  the  ball  has 
boimded  once  from  the  floor.  This  goes  on  imtil  one 
or  the  other  fouls,  or  fails  to  knock  the  ball  back  to  the 
front  wall. 

If  a  served  ball  drops  within  the  rectangle  formed  by 
the  ace  line,  side  walls,  and  front  wall,  the  receiver,  if 
he  so  desire,  is  at  liberty  to  play  the  ball  after  its 
reboimd;  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so,  and  his 
failure  to  do  so  does  not  score  an  ace  for  the  server. 

If  the  receiver  fails  to  send  the  ball  back  to  the  front 
wall,  the  miss  counts  as  a  point,  or  an  ace,  for  the 
server.  If  the  server  misses,  he  is  out,  termed  hand 
out.  The  receiver  then  becomes  the  server  and  the 
former  server  receives. 

GENERAL  RULES  AND  POINTS  OF  PLAY. 
—  HIKDERS.  —  Each  player  must  attempt  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  an  opponent  when  that  opponent 
is  running  toward,  or  about  to  play,  the  ball.  Any 
such  interference,  if  unintentional,  is  termed  a  hinder, 
and  the  ball  must  be  served  again.  If  such  inter- 
,  ference  is  intentional,  a  foul  is  called  by  the  Referee. 
If  the  server  interferes  intentionally,  he  is  out;  but 
if  the  receiver  intentionally  interferes,  a  point  (ace) 
is  awarded  to  the  server. 

A  server  after  having  been  retired  must  be  given 
time  to  prepare  to  receive  thebaW;  m  oXkex^ox^^^*^^ 
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OUTFIT.  —  BALL.  —  Rubber  handballs  cost  35 
cents  and  leather-covered  balls  cost  from  fifty  cents 
to  $1  each. 

.  DRESS.  —  Regulation  gymnasium  dress,  or,  for  men, 
running  costume,  is  worn.  Both  men  and  women 
should  wear  rubber-soled  gymnasium  shoes.  Special 
gloves  may  be  worn,  and  cost  from  75  cents  to  $3. 

HISTORY.  —  The  hitting  of  a  ball  against  a  wall 
is  an  instinctive  form  of  play,  but  just  when  or  whfere 
this  became  formulated  into  a  game  with  rules  is  not 
definitely  known.  The  game  of  Handball,  as  known 
in  America,  was  introduced  from  Ireland  about  1840, 
It  is  generally  considered  indigenous  to  Ireland,  where 
it  has  the  importance  of  a  national  game. 

In  England  the  game  is  called  "  Fives  "  and  played 
in  two  forms  with  somewhat  more  elaborate  rules. 
There  is  a  plain  court  or  Rugby  game,  and  an  Eton 
game  played  in  a  court  having  a  step  and  a  projection 
on  one  side  making  a  "  pepper  box."  This  irregular 
court  game  originated  between  certain  of  the  Eton 
buildings,  the  accident  of  the  architectural  obstruc- 
tions resulting  in  a  distinctive  game. 

The  American  game  follows  closely  the  Irish  in 
form.  The  American  rules  are  used  in  the  directions 
given  herewith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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ing's  Athletic  Library.     (American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
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GLOSSARY 

Ace.    The  term  for  point  scored. 

Court.    Enclosure  in  which  the  game  is  played.   , 

Doubles.    Game  in  which  two  pairs  of  players  are  pitted 

against  each  other. 
Foul.    A  breach  of  rules. 
Hand-out.    Term  signifjdng  that  server  has  lost  privilege  of 

serving,  and  must  take  his  turn  as  receiver. 
Hinder.    A  misplay,  which  interferes  with  the  progress  of 

the  ball,  as  by  hitting  the  person  of  a  player. 
Receiver.    One  who  is  prepared  to  bat  or  return  a  served 

ball. 
Recovery.    Successful  return  of  the  ball  by  the  receiver. 
Serving.    Act  of  striking  the  ball,  after  allowing  it  to  bound 

out  of  one's  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  a  game  or  after 

hand-out. 
Short  ball.    A  served  ball  that  strikes  the  floor  within  the 

ace  line. 
Singles.    Game  in  which  only  one  player  competes  against 

another. 
Tell  board.    Six-inch  board  at  base  of  front  wall.     A  ball 

hitting  the  top  of  this  board  is  considered  to  have  hit  the 

floor,  and  is  a  foul. 
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ICE  HOCKEY 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Ice  hockey  is 
probably  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  of  skating 
games,  particularly  in  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States.  In  the  large  cities  it  is  played  in 
rinks,  but  may  also  be  played  on  the  open  ice. 

The  game  is  usually  played  by  two  opposing  teams 
of  6  or  7  players  each,  whose  object  is  to  put 
through  the  opponents'  goal  a  small  cylindrical  piece 
of  vulcanized  rubber  called  a  puck.  The  puck  is 
played  entirely  by  long  slender  sticks,  flattened  out 
into  a  blade  at  the  end  and  set  at  an  angle  to  the 
handle.  It  is  against  the  rules  to  play  upon  the 
puck  in  any  other  way,  though  it  may  be  blocked 
by  the  body,  but  not  propelled  by  it  in  any  way. 

To  the  spectator,  the  game  is  a  rapid  series  of  dashes 
from  one  end  of  the  rink  to  the  other,  with  skillful 
shots  of  the  puck  and  occasional  scrimmages. 

One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  each  time  it  puts  the 
puck  through  its  opponents'  goal  posts  from  the  front. 
The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  20  minutes  each 
with  a  rest  of  10  minutes  between;  the  team  wins 
which  has  scored  the  larger  number  of  goals  at  the  end 
of  the  second  half.  The  teams  change  goals  for  the 
second  half,  guarding  the  goal  which  they  previously 
attacked. 

The  supreme  ofl&cial  is  the  Referee  who  i&  ^'SisXs^^A. 
by  an  Assistant  Referee  and  two  GoaV  \Jxa{»\t^'^,^'^stf> 
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decide  whether  or  not  the  puck  has  gone  through  the 
goals ;  a  Penalty  Timekeeper,  who  keeps  time  for 
players  who  are  penalized  for  infringement  of  rules  by 
being  expelled  temporarily  from  the  game ;  and  two 
Timekeepers  who  keep  record  of  the  actual  playing 
time  and  determine  when  a  half  is  concluded.  Time 
lost  for  fouls,  acddents,  or  any  other  delay  that  puts 
the  puck  out  of  play  is  deducted  in  estimating  the 
time.  The  Referee  blows  his  whistle  whenever  the 
game  is  to  be  suspended  in  this  way  and  again  sounds 
the  whistle  or  calls  play  when  it  is  to  be  resumed. 
The  puck  is  put  in  play  by  a  method  called  facing, 
that  is,  it  is  thrown  on  the  ice  between  the  sticks  of 
two  opposing  players,  who  trj'  each  to  get  it  toward 
his  own  goal  on  the  Referee's  signal  to  play. 

Ice  hockey  in  its  general  formation  and  rules  is  very 
similar  to  Field  Hockey  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Lacrosse.  In  all  of  these  games  no  tackling  is 
allowed,  the  only  means  of  attacking  an  opponent 
being  (i)  to  block  him  by  getting  in  his  yay  and  com- 
pelling him  to  dodge;  (2)  to  body-check  him  by  a 
shove  with  a  shoulder  or  hip  from  the  front  or  side, 
never  from  the  rear ;  or  (3)  to  check  his  stick  by  hit- 
ting it  with  one's  own. 
f  The  rules  embodied  in  the  following  directions  for 

le  game  are  those  of  the  American  Amateur  Hockey 
League. 

FIELD.  —  Hockey  is  played  on  the  ice;    in  the 

larger  cities,  in  rinks  which  are  padded  around  the 

edges.    The  rink  must  be  at  least  112  feet  long  by  58 

teet  wide.     Two  goal  posts  are  erected  at  either  end 

.£/ie  rmk,  at  Jeast  10  feet  from  the  ed%e  ot  the  ice. 
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The  distance  between  goals  is  not  specified.  The 
goal  posts  must  be  firmly  upright,  measure  4  feet  high, 
and  be  placed  6  feet  apart.  Attached  to  these  goal 
posts  is  a  net  that  must  be  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide. 
This  net  is  sloped  downward  and  backward  to  a  level 
with  the  ice  and  captures  the  ball  should  it  go  through 
the  posts.  No  ball  scores  that  goes  past  the  posts 
above  their  tallest  point. 

Should  a  post  or  net  become  displaced  or  broken 
during  a  game,  the  Referee  must  sound  his  whistle 
to  suspend  the  game  until  the  damage  is  repaired. 

TEAMS.  —  Each  team  consists  of  7  players  who 
face  each  other  from  opposite  halves  of  the  field. 
Their  positions  are,  respectively,  the  goal  keeper,  point, 
cover  point,  right  and  left  wing,  right  and  left  center. 
The  right  center  is  called  the  rover. 

Canadian  teams  now  number  six  players,  right 
center  having  been  dropped. 

POSITION  OF  PLAYERS. —  The  position  of  goal 
keeper  is  close  to  the  goal.  The  point  stands  directly 
in  front  of  him,  and  at  some  distance;  the  cover 
point  still  farther  in  front  of  the  point ;  the  right  and 
left  centers  continue  the  line  forward  to  near  the  center 
of  the  field ;  the  right  and  left  wings  stand  on  either 
side  respectively  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the 
right  and  left  centers. 

The  goal  keeper,  point,  and  cover  point,  are  called 
the  defense  players  of  a  team.  The  other  four  players 
are  the  forwards,  the  center  and  wings  being  particu- 
larly charged  with  attack  play  on  the  opponents'  goal. 

The  positions  indicated  are  taken  by  the  players 
whenever  the  puck  is  faced  at  the  eenlet  ol  Xisv'^  ^^^< 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  shift  their  positions  very 
rapidly  through  the  game  and  are  not  restricted  to 
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OPENING  FORMATION  OF  TEAMS  IN  ICE  HOCKEY 

any  given  territory,  the  only  rule  limiting  their  play 
being  the  regulations  for  offside  play  described  under 
''  Rules  and  Poin is  of  Play. ' ' 
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I  SUBSTITUTES.  —  No  change  of  players  may  h^^^M 
made  after  a  match  begins,  except  for  accidrait  0^^^| 
injury.  "^^1 

Should  a  player  be  injured  during  the  first  half  of 
a  game,  his  Captain  may  put  in  a  substitute.     Should 
such  injury  occur  during  the  second  half  of  a  game,        ' 
the  Captain  of  the  opposing  team  has  the  option  ol^^M 
dropping  a  player  to  equalize  the  teams,  or  of  allowinj^^l 
his  opponents  to  put  in  a  substitute,  ^^| 

Prior  to  a  match  game,  the  Secretary  of  each  Club 
must  fiJe  with  the  Secretary  of  the  League  conducting 
the  match  a  list  of  the  players  of  his  team.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  a  game  the  Captain  of  a  contesting 
team  must  hand  to  the  Referee  the  names  of  the 
players  in  his  team  on  forms  supphed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  League.  No  player  may  join  in  a  match  game 
who  has  been  a  member  of  a  club  for  less  than  thirty 
days  before  the  game,  or  who  does  not  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  as  to  amateur  standing. 

Each  team  elects  one  of  its  own  members  to  act 
as  Captain.     His  duties  are  described  under  ' 
cials." 

DUTIES  OF  PLAYERS :    GOAL  KEEPER.  —  The  goall 
keeper  is  responsible  for  preventing  the  passage  of  thtf^ 
pudt  through  the  goal.     He  may  block  the  puck  with 
any  part  of  his  body,  skates,  or  stick,  but  he  may  not 
grasp  or  throw  it.    Should  he  block  it  with  his  hand,, 
he  must  immediately  open  the  hand  to  let  it  drop  at 
Ins  feet.    The  goal  keeper  usually  stops  more  shot$ 
with  his  body  than  with  his  stick.     He  may  not  lie 
kneel,  or  sit  on  the  ice  during  a  game,  but  must  ma.u:i 
^sn  a  standing  position. 
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It  is  dangerous  for  a  goal  keeper  to  leave  the  goal, 
but  he  may  have  to  do  so  on  occasion,  when  the  point 
should  immediately  fill  his  place.  In  defending  the 
goal,  should  the  puck  be  in  front  of  it,  the  goal  keeper 
should  keep  to  thie  center.  Should  the  puck  be  to 
the  right  or  left,  he  will  find  it  good  policy  to  keep  to 
that  side,  with  his  body  close  to  the  goal  post.  After 
stopping  the  puck,  the  goal  keeper  should  endeavor 
at  once  to  get  it  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  goal 
either  by  playing  it  to  one  side  or  by  lifting  it  toward 
the  opponents'  goal.  It  is  well  in  this  latter  play  to 
advance  it  to  his  defense,  or  forward  players,  and  let 
them  make  the  longer  shots  with  it. 

A  goal  keeper's  equipment  may  consist  of  padded 
clothing,  but  he  may  not  wear  any  garment  large 
enough  to  help  him  by  its  size  in  checking  the  puck. 
A  goal  keeper  often  wears  shin  guards,  gloves,  and 
other  padded  clothes  for  protection  from  shots.  A 
short-handled  stick  with  long  blade  is  best  for  his 
position,  and  his  skates  should  not  be  too  sharply 
pointed  as  he  will  need  to  move  around  easily  and 
quickly  from  one  position  to  another. 

POINT.  —  The  point  is  a  defense  player.  His  posi- 
tion should  be  directly  in  front  of  the  goal  tender  and 
some  distance  from  him  and  back  of  the  cover  point. 
It  is  unwise  for  the  point  and  cover  point  to  be  too  close 
together,  as  it  lessens  the  opposition  to  be  met  by 
opposing  players  as  they  approach  the  goal.  The 
point's  position  is  of  great  importance  in  protecting 
the  goal  and  he  should  stay  more  closely  near  his 
assigned  position  than  any  other  player,  except  the 
S^oaJ keeper.     Should  the  goal  keeper  need  to  leave  his 
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place,  the  point  should  immediately  fall  back  to  tha;! 
position. 

COVER  POINT.  —  This  player  is  also  essentially  a'l 
defense  player,  but  somewhat  freer  in  his  range  of  \ 
movement  than  the  point.     He  should  keep  close  to   ' 
his  position,  if  the  puck  is  at  his. end,  especially  early  j 
in  the  game.     He  may  play  up  toward  the  center 
when  the  puck  is  near  the  opponents'  goal,  so  as  to  be  ' 
ready  to  receive  it  if  shot  out  by  his  own  forwards. 
He  may  possibly  shoot  either  goal  from  this  position ;  ] 
or,  toward  the  end  of  the  game,  when  his  own  forwards 
are  tired,  may  help  them  by  more  advanced,  aggressive  ' 
work  toward  the  opponents'  goal. 

The  cover  point's  position  is  a  good  one  for  Captain  I 
of  the  team,  as  he  is  in  touch  with  both  the  defense  and  ] 
forward  players,  whom  he  may  need  to  coach. 

The  stick  used  by  the  cover  point  should  have  a  long  3 
handle  to  increase  his  reach ;  it  should  be  rather  heavyfj 
to  enable  him  to  make  long  shots  if  necessary,  an^ 
should  have  a  thin  blade  for  raising  the  puck. 

FORWARDS.  —  The  four  forward  players,  known  a 
right  and  left  wing  and  right  and  left  center,  are  the  I 
attack  players  of  a  team.  The  center  should  pass  the  j 
puck,  when  it  is  put  in  play,  at  the  center  of  the  field. 
The  right  center,  or  rover,  is  a  very  free  player  in  the  I 
range  of  his  activities.  Although  he  is  essentially  art  ] 
attack  man,  he  must  help  any  part  of  his  team  needing  J 
it,  whether  attack  or  defense. 

CAPTAIN.  —  Each  team  elects  a  Captain.  Hi^-^ 
duties  are  summarized  under  "  Officials." 

THE    GAME.  —  start.  —  The   puck    k  -(yiV.  ' 
plsj'  by  a  method  called  facing,     T\i\?.  cQ'oa.'iAa  wv '^.''^ 
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player  between  the  puck  and  the  goal  is  at  liberty  to 
play  on  it. 

The  penalty  for  off-side  play  consists  in  the  puck's 
being  brought  back  and  faced  at  the  point  where  it 
was  last  played  before  the  offense  occurred.  The 
Referee  or  his  assistant  make  all  such  rulings  as  to 
offside  plays  and  their  penalties. 

Most  goals  are  scored  on  a  rush,  not  from  a  scrim- 
mage. Long  shots,  or  those  taken  at  a  wide  angle 
from  the  goal,  are  most  liable  to  be  unsuccessful.  A 
shot  that  lifts  the  puck  is  apt  to  be  a  successful  one, 
especially  if  it  raises  the  puck  to  about  the  height  of 
the  goal  keeper's  knee. 

FOULS.  —  STICKS.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  lift  a  stick 
higher  than  the  shoulder,  except  in  lifting  the  puck. 
It  is  a  foul  to  throw  one's  stick,  to  hit  or  trip  an  oppo- 
nent with  it,  or  to  use  it  for  cross-checking. 

Any  player  who  loses  his  stick  through  the  game 
must  leave  the  ice  imtil  he  secures  another. 

PLAYERS.  —  Body-checking,  or  any  form  of  charging 
from  behind,  is  a  foul.  It  is  also  a  foul  to  trip,  kick, 
collar,  push,  cross-check,  or  hold  with  the  hand  or  stick 
any  player. 

No  player  may  interfere  in  any  way  with  an  oppo- 
nent who  is  not  playing  the  puck. 

It  is  a  foul  for  any  player  to  use  profane  or  abusive 
language  to  any  other  player  or  to  an  official. 

It  is  a  fold  for  the  goal  keeper  to  sit,  lie  or  kneel 
on  the  ice  during  the  game;  he  must  maintain  a 
standing  position. 

PUCK.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  catch  or  throw  the  puck 
nn'th  the  band,  to  carry  it  with  any  part  of  the  body 
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or  to  knock  (propel)  it  by  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  play  on  the  puck  must  be  entirely 
with  the  stick.  It  is  permissible  to  block  the  puck 
with  the  skates,  stick,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
in  this  case  it  may  not  be  grasped  or  carried. 

PENALTIES.  —  The  penalty  for  a  foul  consists  in  the 
offending  player's  being  ruled  off  the  ice  for  the  entire 
match  or  for  any  part  of  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Referee.  It  is  customary  for  the  Referee  to  specify 
a  rather  short  interval  (as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes) 
for  which  a  player  is  to  be  thus  penalized.  The 
Penalty  Timekeeper  keeps  a  record  of  this  trans- 
action and  notifies  the  offending  player  when  he  may 
return  to  the  game. 

For  OFFSIDE  PLAY,  the  penalty  consists  in  returning 
the  puck  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  last  played 
before  the  foul  occurred  and  there  having  it  faced. 

Should  a  foul  occur  behind  the  goals,  the  Referee 
brings  the  puck  five  yards  within  the  goal. line  at 
right  angles  to  the  latter,  and  at  least  five  yards  from 
the  nearest  goal  post,  and  there  has  it  faced. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  each 
time  it  sends  the  puck  through  the  opponents'  goal. 
The  Umpire,  stationed  behind  the  goal,  informs  the 
Referee  when  the  puck  has  thus  gone  through,  and 
the  Referee  decides  if  a  goal  has  been  made  and  an- 
nounces the  score. 

A  puck  to  score  must  pass  between  the  goal  posts 
at  a  height  lower  than  their  highest  point. 

The  game  of  hockey  is  played  in  two  20-minute 
halves,  with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes  between. 
Any  other  stops  occurring  througja.  \Xv^  ^^xcifc^  •e^.'s*  \ax 
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player  between  the  puck  and  the  goal  ii 
play  on  it. 

The  penalty  for  off-side  play  consists  in  the  puck's 
being  brought  back  and  faced  at  the  point  where  it 
was  last  played  before  the  offense  occurred.  The 
Referee  or  his  assistant  make  all  such  rulings  as  to 
offside  plays  and  their  penalties, 

Most  goals  are  scored  on  a  rush,  not  from  a 
mage.     Long  shots,  or  those  taken  at  a  wide  i 
from  the  goal,  are  most  liable  to  be  unsuccessful, 
shot  that  lifts  the  puck  is  apt  to  be  a  successful  one, 
especially  if  it  raises  the  puck  to  about  the  height  of 
the  goal  keeper's  knee. 

FOULS.  —  STICKS.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  lift  a  sti 
higher  than  the  shoulder,  except  in  lifting  the  puclnl 
It  is  a  foul  to  throw  one's  stick,  to  hit  or  trip  an  oppo- 
nent with  it.  or  to  use  it  for  cross-checking. 

Any  player  who  loses  his  stick  through  the  game 
must  leave  the  ice  until  he  secures  another. 

PLAYERS.  —  Body-checking,  or  any  form  of  chargi 
from  behind,  is  a  foul.     It  is  also  a  foul  to  trip,  ki(j^1 
collar,  push,  cross-check,  or  hold  with  the  hand  or  stick, 
any  player. 

No  player  may  interfere  in  any  way  with  an  oppo- 
nent who  is  not  playing  the  puck. 

It  is  a  foul  for  any  player  to  use  profane  or  abusiA^ 
language  to  any  other  player  or  to  an  official. 

It  is  a  foul  for  the  goal  keeper  to  sit,  lie  or  kneel 
on  the  ice  during  the  game;  he  must  maintain  a 
standing  position. 

POCK.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  catch  or  throw  the  [ 
1*7^  the  hand,  to  carry  it  with  any  part  of  the  bW 
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or  to  knock  (propel)  it  by  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  play  on  the  puck  must  be  entirely 
with  the  stick.  It  is  permissible  to  block  the  puck 
with  the  skates,  stick,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
in  this  case  it  may  not  be  grasped  or  carried. 

PENALTIES.  —  The  penalty  for  a  foul  consists  in  the 
oflFending  player's  being  ruled  off  the  ice  for  the  entire 
match  or  for  any  part  of  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Referee.  It  is  customary  for  the  Referee  to  specify 
a  rather  short  interval  (as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes) 
for  which  a  player  is  to  be  thus  penalized.  The 
Penalty  Timekeeper  keeps  a  record  of  this  trans- 
action and  notifies  the  offending  player  when  he  may 
return  to  the  game. 

For  OFFSIDE  PLAY,  the  penalty  consists  in  returning 
the  puck  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  last  played 
before  the  foul  occurred  and  there  having  it  faced. 

Should  a  foul  occur  behind  the  goals,  the  Referee 
brings  the  puck  five  yards  within  the  goal. line  at 
right  angles  to  the  latter,  and  at  least  five  yards  from 
the  nearest  goal  post,  and  there  has  it  faced. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  each 
time  it  sends  the  puck  through  the  opponents'  goal. 
The  Umpire,  stationed  behind  the  goal,  informs  the 
Referee  when  the  puck  has  thus  gone  through,  and 
the  Referee  decides  if  a  goal  has  been  made  and  an- 
nounces the  score. 

A  puck  to  score  must  pass  between  the  goal  posts 
at  a  height  lower  than  their  highest  point. 

The  game  of  hockey  is  played  in  two  20-minute 
halves,  with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes  between. 
Any  other  stops  occurring  througb.  \>x^  ^^xiv^^  ^^  V^'t 
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fouls,  puck  off  the  ice,  etc.,  must  be  limited  to  5 
minutes.  The  Timekeepers  keep  record  of  the  time, 
estimating  it  from  the  Referee's  sequel  to  play,  and 
deducting  any  time  between  his  signals  to  stop  and 
resume  the  game.  They  usually  sound  a  gong  at  the 
end  of  the  halves. 

The  teams  change  goals  for  the  second  half. 

The  team  wins  which  has  scored  the  greater  nimiber 
of  goals  at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

TIES.  —  Should  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  a 
second  half,  the  play  continues  until  one  side  secures 
a  point,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Captains 
before  the  game. 

MATCH  AND  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES.— 
Championships  within  a  League,  or  between  Leagues, 
are  decided  by  a  series  of  games  decided  on  at  a  Con- 
vention composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  club 
represented.  Each  club  so  entered  should  play  every 
other  club  in  the  series,  the  club  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  games  being  declared  the  champion. 

The  place  for  playing  such  games  must  be  arranged 
for  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League 
arranging  for  the  championship.  The  Captains  of 
contesting  teams  must  give  the  names  of  their  players 
on  written  forms  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  to  the  Referee  at  the  opening  of  each  game. 
No  player  is  eligible  who  has  not  been  resident  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  headquarters  of  his  club  within  sixty 
days  previous  to  the  game,  and  a  member  of  the  club 
at  least  thirty  days.  No  player  who  has  played  in 
any  other  club  during  the  current  season  is  eligible 
/or  such  match  games. 
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The   Referee    for    championship    games    must 
selected  at  these  conventions. 

The  goals,  nets,  and  pucks  must  be  in  accordan( 
with  the  specified  rules. 

The  home  club  must  furnish  the  Referee  with 
puck  before  a  match  begins. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  supreme  official  for  a  game 
hockey  is  a  Referee.     For  match  games  he  may  hai 
an  Assistant  Referee,  and  should  always  be  assistedil 
by  two  Umpires  and  two  Timekeepers,  selected,  like 
himself,  by  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams,  and 
a  Penalty  Timekeeper,  selected  by  himself,  who  keej 
the  time  for  offending  players  who  are 
exclusion  for  a  limited  time  from  the  game. 

REFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  in  supreme  charge 
the  game.  He  may  be  either  an  amateur  or  proft 
sional,  but  must  not  belong  to  the  competing  clubs. 

The  duties  of  the  Referee  cover  the  control  of  thi 
game  in  all  points,  as  to  when  it  shall  start  and  stop, 
the  observance  of  rules  and  infliction  of  penalties  for 
their  infringements  and  the  awarding  of  goals 
has  full  control  of  all  players  and  other  officials, 
well  as  ail  disputes,  and  his  decisions  are  final. 

Prior  to  the  begirming  of  the  game,  the  Referee 
assign  an  Umpire  to  duty  behind  each  goal.     Thi 
positions  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  game. 
shall  also  make  sure  that  the  timekeepers  understai 
their  duties.     In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  positions 
Umpires  or  Timekeepers,  it  is  within  the  power  of  thi 
Referee  to  remove  and  replace  them  during  a  game. 

The  Referee,  prior  to  a  game,  should  inspect  ttva 
field  to  see  that  the  ice  is  in  con.tii\.\OTv  a."a^  \X\-aX  "jp";^ 
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posts  and  nets  are  properly  placed  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements. He  should  inspect  the  players  as  to 
their  equipment ;  to  see  that  rules  are  observed  as  to 
skates  (which  may  not  be  sufficiently  sharp  or  pointed 
to  injure  other  players),  and  as  to  sticks  (which  may 
not  have  a  blade  wider  than  three  inches  nor  longei 
than  thirteen  inches.  The  length  of  the  stick  ol 
wise  is  not  specified.) 

The  Referee  should  address  the  players  before 
game,  reminding  them  of  the  rules  against  personal 
interference,  abusive  or  profane  language,  and  dis- 
cussion with  officials  other  than  their  own  Captain, 
warning  them  that  he  will  strictly  enforce  the  penaltii 
for  infringement  of  these  rules. 

The  Referee  starts  the  game  at  the  opening  of  ef 
half  by  placing  the  puck  to  be  faced  in  the  center 
the  field  and  also  after  each  goal  scored.  He 
by  placing  the  puck  on  the  ice  between  two  oppo^ 
players  who  try  for  it  on  his  signal  to  play.  Shoi 
they  not  succeed  in  playing  fairly  for  it,  he  is  at  liberl 
to  rule  them  away  and  call  for  two  other  playei 

The  Referee  faces  the  puck  similarly  after  it  goes 
of  bounds,  —  that  is,  off  the  ice.     Should  this 
back  of  a  goal,  he  brings  the  puck  five  yards  wit! 
the  goal  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  and  opposil 
the  point  at  which  it  went  off  the  ice,  unless  tl 
should  be  nearer  than  five  yards  to  the  nearest  goal' 
post,  when  he  should  move  it  out  to  that  distance. 
The  two  nearest  opponents  are  usually  called  to  face 
under  the  circumstances.     Should  thepuck  gooff  the  ice 
on  the  sides,  the  Referee  brings  it  in  similarly  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  lines  and  ive  yaids  vjitton  tJaem, 
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The  Referee  sounds  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  after 
each  goal  scored  and.  after  each  foul  or  irregularity  of 
play.  The  puck  is  not  played  from  the  time  he  signals 
for  play  to  begin  until  he  gives  such  a  signal  for  it  to 
cease.  It  is  out  of  play  and  may  not  be  touched  by 
any  player  after  he  has  signaled  for  play  to  stop  imtil 
he  again  orders  play  to  be  resumed. 

After  a  foul  the  Referee  usually  faces  the  puck  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  last  played  before  the  foul  was 
committed. 

The  Referee  will  need  to  follow  the  game  very 
closely,  keeping  within  view  of  the  puck,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  players  as  to  interfere  with  them  or  with 
the  puck.  It  is  well,  if  the  puck  is  in  the  center,  for  the 
Referee  to  keep  to  the  side,  and  vice  versa,  and  he 
should  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  groimd  as  neces- 
sity dictates. 

The  Referee  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
rules  about  personal  interference,  which  are  counted 
fouls,  such  as  tripping,  charging  from  behind,  kick- 
ing, collaring,  shinning,  striking  personally  or  with 
the  stick,  or  throwing^a  stick.  For  such  foul  he  may 
rule  off  the  ice  for  the  entire  match,  or  for  any  portion 
of  its  playing  time  as  he  sees  fit,  the  player  committing 
the  foul.  The  Penalty  Timekeeper  should  keep  for 
him  a  record  of  the  player's  name,  the  offenses,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  penalty  begins  and  ends.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  to  inform  a  player 
when  he  may  return  to  the  game  under  this  ruUng  of 
the  Referee,  and  to  see  that  he  does  so. 

The  Umpires  report  all  goals  scored  to  the  Referee, 
who  announces  these  scores  and  a\?>o  \)cv^  fexai  x^^s^i^ 
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posts  and  nets  are  properly  placed  and  meet  the 
quirements.     He  should  inspect  the  players  as 
their  equipment ;   to  see  that  rules  are  observed  as 
skates  (which  may  not  be  sufficiently  sharp  or  pointed 
to  injure  other  players),  and  as  to  sticks  (which  may 
not  have  a  blade  wider  than  three  inches  nor  longei 
than  thirteen  Inches.     The  length  of  the  stick  otl 
wise  is  not  specified.) 

The  Referee  should  address  the  players  before 
game,  reminding  them  of  the  rules  against  persoi 
interference,  abusive  or  profane  language,   and 
cussiou  with  officials  other  than  their  own  Capti 
warning  them  that  he  will  strictly  enforce  the  penalti^j 
for  infringement  of  these  rules. 

The  Referee  starts  the  game  at  the  opening  of  each 
half  by  placing  the  puck  to  be  faced  in  the  center  of 
the  field  and  also  after  each  goal  scored.  He  does  this 
by  placing  the  puck  on  the  ice  between  two  opposing 
players  who  try  for  it  on  his  signal  to  play.  Should 
they  not  succeed  in  playing  fairly  for  it,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  rule  them  away  and  caU  for  two  other  players. 

The  Referee  faces  the  puck  similarly  after  it  goes 
of  bounds,  —  that  is,  off  the  ice.  Should  this 
back  of  a  goal,  he  brings  the  puck  five  yards  withiff' 
the  goal  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  and  opposite 
the  point  at  which  it  went  oif  the  ice,  unless  that 
should  be  nearer  than  five  yards  to  the  nearest  goal 
post,  when  he  should  move  it  out  to  that  distance. 
The  two  nearest  opponents  are  usually  called  to  face 
under  the  circumstances.  Should  the  puck  gooff  theice 
on  the  sides,  the  Referee  brings  it  in  similarly  at  right 
a/^Ies  to  the  side  lines  and  five  yards  mtbin  Ibera. 
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The  Referee  sounds  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  after 
each  goal  scored  and.  after  each  foul  or  irregularity  of 
play.  The  puck  is  not  played  from  the  time  he  signals 
for  play  to  begin  until  he  gives  such  a  signal  for  it  to 
cease.  It  is  out  of  play  and  may  not  be  touched  by 
any  player  after  he  has  signaled  for  play  to  stop  until 
he  again  orders  play  to  be  resumed. 

After  a  foul  the  Referee  usually  faces  the  puck  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  last  played  before  the  foul  was 
committed. 

The  Referee  will  need  to  follow  the  game  very 
closely,  keeping  within  view  of  the  puck,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  players  as  to  interfere  with  them  or  with 
the  puck.  It  is  well,  if  the  puck  is  in  the  center,  for  the 
Referee  to  keep  to  the  side,  and  vice  versa,  and  he 
should  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  ground  as  neces- 
sity dictates. 

The  Referee  should  be  thoroughly  famiUar  with  all 
rules  about  personal  interference,  which  are  counted 
fouls,  such  as  tripping,  chargmg  from  behind,  kick- 
ing, collaring,  shinning,  striking  personally  or  with 
the  stick,  or  throwing^a  stick.  For  such  foul  he  may 
rule  off  the  ice  for  the  entire  match,  or  for  any  portion 
of  its  playing  time  as  he  sees  fit,  the  player  committing 
the  foul.  The  Penalty  Timekeeper  should  keep  for 
him  a  record  of  the  player's  name,  the  offenses,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  penalty  begins  and  ends.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  to  inform  a  player 
when  he  may  return  to  the  game  under  this  ruling  of 
the  Referee,  and  to  see  that  he  does  so. 

The  Umpires  report  all  goals  scored  to  the  Referee, 
who  announces  these  scores  and  a\?>o  \)cv^  SxxxsiN.  x^^t^S^ 
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posts  and  nets  are  properly  placed  and  meet  the 
quirements.  He  should  inspect  the  players 
their  equipment ;  to  see  that  rules  are  observed  as 
skates  (which  may  not  be  suiBciently  sharp  or  pointed 
to  injure  other  players),  and  as  to  sticks  (which  may 
not  have  a  blade  wider  than  three  inches  nor  longer 
than  thirteen  inches.  The  length  of  the  stick  other- 
wise is  not  specified.) 

The  Referee  should  address  the  players  before  the 
game,  reminding  them  of  the  rules  against  personfili 
interference,  abusive  or  profane  language,  and  dlflX 
cussion  with  officials  other  than  their  own  Captain^! 
warning  them  that  he  will  strictly  enforce  the  penaltii 
for  infringement  of  these  rules. 

The  Referee  starts  the  game  at  the  opening  of  each 
half  by  placing  the  puck  to  be  faced  in  the  center  of 
the  field  and  also  after  each  goal  scored.  He  does  this 
by  placing  the  puck  on  the  ice  between  two  opposing 
players  who  try  for  it  on  his  signal  to  play.  Should 
they  not  succeed  in  playing  fairly  for  it,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  rule  them  away  and  call  for  two  other  players. 

The  Referee  faces  the  puck  similarly  after  it  goes  out 
of  bounds,  —  that  is,  off  the  ice.  Should  this  happen 
back  of  a  goal,  he  brings  the  puck  fi,ve  yards  within 
the  goal  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  and  opposittt 
the  point  at  which  it  went  off  the  ice,  unless  thaiQ 
should  be  nearer  than  five  yards  to  the  nearest  goal 
post,  when  he  should  move  it  out  to  that  distance. 
The  two  nearest  opponents  are  usually  called  to  face 
under  the  circumstances.  Should  thepuck  gooff  theice 
on  the  sides,  the  Referee  brings  it  in  similarly  at  right 
sngles  to  the  side  lines  and  live  yards  within  them.. 
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The  Referee  sounds  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  after 
each  goal  scored  and.  after  each  foul  or  irregularity  of 
play.  The  puck  is  not  played  from  the  time  he  signals 
for  play  to  begin  until  he  gives  such  a  signal  for  it  to 
cease.  It  is  out  of  play  and  may  not  be  touched  by 
any  player  after  he  has  signaled  for  play  to  stop  imtil 
he  again  orders  play  to  be  resumed. 

After  a  foul  the  Referee  usually  faces  the  puck  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  last  played  before  the  foul  was 
committed. 

The  Referee  will  need  to  follow  the  game  very 
closely,  keeping  within  view  of  the  puck,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  players  as  to  interfere  with  them  or  with 
the  puck.  It  is  well,  if  the  puck  is  in  the  center,  for  the 
Referee  to  keep  to  the  side,  and  vice  versa,  and  he 
should  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  groimd  as  neces- 
sity dictates. 

The  Referee  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
rules  about  personal  interference,  which  are  counted 
fouls,  such  as  tripping,  charging  from  behind,  kick- 
ing, collaring,  shinning,  striking  personally  or  with 
the  stick,  or  throwing*  a  stick.  For  such  foul  he  may 
rule  off  the  ice  for  the  entire  match,  or  for  any  portion 
of  its  playing  time  as  he  sees  fit,  the  player  committing 
the  foul.  The  Penalty  Timekeeper  should  keep  for 
him  a  record  of  the  player's  name,  the  offenses,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  penalty  begins  and  ends.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  to  inform  a  player 
when  he  may  return  to  the  game  under  this  ruUng  of 
the  Referee,  and  to  see  that  he  does  so. 

The  Umpires  report  all  goals  scored  to  the  Referee, 
who  announces  these  scores  and  aV'SjO  \5evfc  ivwaX.  x^^^^^S^ 
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at  the  end  of  the  game.  The  Timekeepers  keep  the 
written  records  of  these,  as  far  as  announced  by  the 
Referee. 

If  any  variance  occurs  in  the  time  of  the  two 
Timekeepers,  who  note  the  length  of  the  halves,  they 
report  this  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  decides 
the  question. 

UMPIRES.  —  Two  Umpires  are  chosen  for  each  game 
by  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams.  The  duties 
of  the  Umpire  are  concerned  entirely  with  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  goal  has  been  made.  Each  Umpire 
is  assigned  to  his  position  behind^  goal,  by  the  Referee, 
before  the  game  begins,  and  holds  this  position  without 
change  to  the  end  of  the  game. 

The  puck  is  considered  to  score  only  when  it  goes 
between  the  goal  posts  from  the  front  below  the  level 
of  their  tops.  An  Umpire  should  immediately  signal 
to  the  Referee  when  a  goal  is  thus  made. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  decision  of  an 
Umpire,  the  Referee  may  remove  and  replace  him. 

TIMEKEEPERS.  —  Two  Timekeepers  are  appointed 
by  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams  and  a  Penalty 
Timekeeper  by  the  Referee. 

The  duties  of  the  Timekeepers  are  the  same,  the 
dupUcation  being  intended  to  serve  as  a  check  or  cor- 
roboration. Any  variance  in  time  should  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Referee  who  should  decide  the  question. 
In  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Time- 
keepers, the  Referee  has  power  at  his  discretion  to 
remove  and  replace  them. 

The  duties  of  the  Timekeepers  consist  in  recording 
the  time  that  should  be  counted  in  determining  the 
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halves  of  the  game,  which  consist  of  twenty  minutes 
of  playing  time  each.  They  begin  to  reckon  time  on 
the  Referee's  signal  to  play;  this  continues  until  his 
signal*  to  stop  (for  a  foul  or  other  cause)  or,  should 
thjere  be  no  such  interruption,  until  the  twenty 
minutes  haye  expired ;  in  other  words,  in  estimating 
the  twenty-minute  halves,  all  time  is  deducted  between 
the  Referee's  signal  for  play  to  cease  and  his  signal  for 
it  to  resume. 

It  is  usual  to  have  a  gong  for  the  Timekeepers  with 
which  to  signal  the  end  of  halves.  This  is  required 
by  the  Canadian  rules. 

PENALTY  TIMEKEEPER.  —  A  Penalty  Timekeeper, 
selected  by  the  Referee,  keeps  a  record  of  any  players 
ruled  out  of  the  game  by  the  Referee  for  infringement 
of  rules,  the  offense  for  which  this  is  done  and  the 
time  at  which  they  may  return.  When  this  time 
arrives,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  to 
notify  the  player  and  see  that  he  returns  to  the  game. 
This  record  is  to  be  given  to  the  Referee  at  the  close  of 
the  game.  Sometimes  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  is 
called  upon  to  keep  the  score,  instead  of  the  other 
Timekeepers. 

CAPTAINS.  — Each  team  should  elect  a  Captain, 
who  should  be  a  member  of  the  team.  The  Captains 
toss  for  choice  of  goals  before  a  game ;  they  also  decide 
before  a  game  begins  how  a  tie  score  should  be  settled, 
whether  by  the  side  which  wins  the  first  game  after 
the  end  of  the  second  half,  or  otherwise.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  Captains  to  make  various  preUminary 
arrangements  for  a  game,  such  as  deciding  on  a  Referee, 
two  Umpires^  and  two  Timekeepeis  ^\C\05\  '^x^  "cdn^.- 
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highest  sense  of  polished,  fair,  scientific  play.  It  certainly  is  a 
ieat,  difficult  of  accomplishment,  to  stop  a  man  who  is  rush- 
ing towards  you  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  upset 
him  without  the  slightest  injury  to  yourself,  but  is  this  the 
fairest  way  of  defending  your  flags?  It  savors  too  much  of 
roughness,  and  can  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident,  because 
a  fall  on  the  ice  at  any  time  is  usually  painful  and  dangerous 
enough,  without  any  additional  impetus  from  without.  If  it 
is  allowable,  it  is  most  unfair  to  ^body'  a  man  into  the  side  of 
the  rink." 

No  body-checking  or  charging  may  be  done  from 
the  rear  and  no  other  personal  interference  is  allowed, 
such  as  tripping,  collaring,  kicking,  pushing,  or  cross- 
checking. By  cross-checking  is  meant  holding  one's 
stick  horizontally  as  a  means  of  blocking  a  player. 
For  such  personal  interference  a  player  may  be  penal- 
ized by  the  Referee's  ruling  him  off  the  ice  for  any 
time  at  his  discretion. 

To  receive  a  body-check  a  player  should  endeavor  to 
have  his  feet  as  firmly  placed  as  possible,  but  should 
somewhat  relax  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  break 
the  force  of  the  impact. 

Mass  play  for  concentrated  interference,  as  in  the 
flying  wedge  in  football,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
rules  of  hockey,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  infring- 
ing the  rule  against  offside  play,  which  prevents  a 
player  from  obstructing  an  opponent  in*  advance  of 
the  puck. 

The  puck  should  be  propelled  from  the  near  end  of 
the  blade,  not  from  the  farther  tip,  as  the  former  gives 
a  much  stronger  blow  and  surer  aim. 

The  stick  should  be  grasped  in  both  hands.  A  right- 
Aanded  player  should  have  his  right  hand  advanced 
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down  the  stick  and  the  left  holding  the  butt  end,  the 
palms  directed  inward.  A  left-handed  player  should 
grasp  the  stick  in  reverse  manner. 

Sticks  may  not  be  raised  above  shoulder  height, 
except  in  lifting  the  puck. 

OFFSIDE  PLAY.  —  The  only  rule  Umiting  the  part 
of  the  ground  at  which  a  player  may  play  on  the  puck 
is  that  governing  what  is  called  offside  play.  A 
player  must  keep  on  his  own  side  of  the  puck,  that  is, 
between  the  puck  and  his  own  goal.  In  other  words, 
he  is  said  to  be  offside  and  may  not  play  on  the  puck, 
when  the  puck  is  behind  him  as  he  faces  the  opponent's 
goal,  if  it  is  being  played  by  any  member  of  his  own 
team.  No  player  may,  therefore,  advance  beyond 
the  puck  toward  the  opponent's  goal,  to  receive  a  pass 
from  one  of  his  own  team. 

As  soon  as  an  opponent  touches  a  puck  that  is  be- 
hind a  player,  or  is  touched  by  it  in  any  way,  even 
as  to  his  clothing  or  skates,  an  offside  player  is  ^ut 
onside ;  that  is,  he  is  then  at  hberty  to  play  the  puck. 
This  is  true  whether  the  opponent  be  behind  him  or 
not.  It  is  also  put  on-side  when  one  of  his  own  team 
advances  in  front  of  him ;  that  is,  gets  nearer  to  the 
opponent's  goal  than  himself,  carrying  the  puck  with 
him,  or  after  he,  the  advancing  player,  has  played  it. 

Any  player  who  is  offside  may  not  interfere  with  an 
opponent  any  more  than  he  may  play  the  puck,  until 
the  latter  has  been  played  or  touched  by  an  opponent 
or  one  of  his  own  side  has  passed  him. 

The  only  exception  to  this  offside  play  is  for  a 
defending  team,  when  the  puck  rebounds  from  its 
goal  keeper's  body.     Under  such.  eiioircisX'axi^^'s*^  ^ss>5 
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player  between  the  puck  and  the  goal  is  at  liberty  to 
play  on  it. 

The  penalty  for  oflf-side  play  consists  in  the  puck's 
being  brought  back  and  faced  at  the  point  where  it 
was  last  played  before  the  offense  occurred.  The 
Referee  or  his  assistant  make  all  such  rulings  as  to 
offside  plays  and  their  penalties. 

Most  goals  are  scored  on  a  rush,  not  from  a  scrim- 
mage. Long  shots,  or  those  taken  at  a  wide  angle 
from  the  goal,  are  most  Uable  to  be  unsuccessful.  A 
shot  that  lifts  the  puck  is  apt  to  be  a  successful  one, 
especially  if  it  raises  tiie  puck  to  about  the  height  of 
the  goal  keeper's  knee. 

FOULS.  —  STICKS.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  lift  a  stick 
higher  than  the  shoulder,  except  in  lifting  the  puck. 
It  is  a  foul  to  throw  one's  stick,  to  hit  or  trip  an  oppo- 
nent with  it,  or  to  use  it  for  cross-checking. 

Any  player  who  loses  his  stick  through  the  game 
.  must  leave  the  ice  until  he  secures  another. 

PLAYERS.  —  Body-checking,  or  any  form  of  charging 
from  behind,  is  a  foul.  It  is  also  a  foul  to  trip,  kick, 
collar,  push,  cross-check,  or  hold  with  the  hand  or  stick 
any  player. 

No  player  may  interfere  in  any  way  with  an  oppo- 
nent who  is  not  playing  the  puck. 

It  is  a  foul  for  any  player  to  use  profane  or  abusive 
language  to  any  other  player  or  to  an  official. 

It  is  a  foul  for  the  goal  keeper  to  sit,  lie  or  kneel 
on  the  ice  during  the  game;  he  must  maintain  a 
standing  position. 

PUCK.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  catch  or  throw  the  puck 
with  the  band,  to  carry  it  with  any  part  of  the  body 
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or  to  knock  (propel)  it  by  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  play  on  the  puck  must  be  entirely 
with  the  stick.  It  is  permissible  to  block  the  puck 
with  the  skates,  stick,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
in  this  case  it  may  not  be  grasped  or  carried. 

PENALTIES.  —  The  penalty  for  a  foul  consists  in  the 
offending  player's  being  ruled  off  the  ice  for  the  entire 
match  or  for  any  part  of  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Referee.  It  is  customary  for  the  Referee  to  specify 
a  rather  short  interval  (as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes) 
for  which  a  player  is  to  be  thus  penalized.  The 
Penalty  Timekeeper  keeps  a  record  of  this  trans- 
action and  notifies  the  offending  player  when  he  may 
return  to  the  game. 

For  OFFSIDE  PLAY,  the  penalty  consists  in  returning 
the  puck  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  last  played 
before  the  foul  occurred  and  there  having  it  faced. 

Should  a  foul  occur  behind  the  goals,  the  Referee 
brings  the  puck  five  yards  within  the  goal. line  at 
right  angles  to  the  latter,  and  at  least  five  yards  from 
the  nearest  goal  post,  and  there  has  it  faced. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  each 
time  it  sends  the  puck  through  the  opponents'  goal. 
The  Umpire,  stationed  behind  the  goal,  informs  the 
Referee  when  the  puck  has  thus  gone  through,  and 
the  Referee  decides  if  a  goal  has  been  made  and  an- 
nounces the  score. 

A  puck  to  score  must  pass  between  the  goal  posts 
at  a  height  lower  than  their  highest  point. 

The  game  of  hockey  is  played  in  two  20-minute 
halves,  with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes  between. 
Any  other  stops  occurring  througVv.  \]ti^  %^xsx^^  "^^^  ^ss^ 
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fouls,  puck  off  the  ice,  etc.,  must  be  limited  to  5 
minutes.  The  Timekeepers  keep  record  of  the  time, 
estimating  it  from  the  Referee's  sequel  to  play,  and 
deducting  any  time  between  his  signals  to  stop  and 
resume  the  game.  They  usually  sound  a  gong  at  the 
end  of  the  halves. 

The  teams  change  goals  for  the  second  half. 

The  team  wins  which  has  scored  the  greater  number 
of  goals  at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

TEES.  —  Should  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  a 
second  half,  the  play  continues  until  one  side  secures 
a  point,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Captains 
before  the  game. 

MATCH  AND  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES-  — 
Championships  within  a  League,  or  between  Leagues, 
are  decided  by  a  series  of  games  decided  on  at  a  Con- 
vention composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  club 
represented.  Each  club  so  entered  should  play  every 
other  club  in  the  series,  the  club  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  games  being  declared  the  champion. 

The  place  for  playing  such  games  must  be  arranged 
for  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League 
arranging  for  the  championship.  The  Captains  of 
contesting  teams  must  give  the  names  of  their  players 
on  written  forms  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  to  the  Referee  at  the  opening  of  each  game. 
No  player  is  eligible  who  has  not  been  resident  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  headquarters  of  his  club  within  sixty 
days  previous  to  the  game,  and  a  member  of  the  club 
at  least  thirty  days.  No  player  who  has  played  in 
any  other  club  during  the  current  season  is  eligible 
for  such  match  games. 
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The  Referee  for  championship  games  must  be 
selected  at- these  conventions. 

The  goals,  nets,  and  pucks  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  specified  rules. 

The  home  club  must  furnish  the  Referee  with  a  new 
puck  before  a  match  begins. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  supreme  oflScial  for  a  game  of 
hockey  is  a  Referee.  For  match  games  he  may  have 
an  Assistant  Referee,  and  should  always  be  assisted 
by  two  Umpires  and  two  Timekeepers,  selected,  like 
himself,  by  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams,  and 
a  Penalty  Timekeeper,  selected  by  himself,  who  keeps 
the  time  for  offending  players  who  are  penalized  by 
exclusion  for  a  hmited  time  from  the  game. 

REFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  in  supreme  charge  of 
the  game.  He  may  be  either  an  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, but  niust  not  belong  to  the  competing  clubs. 

The  duties  of  the  Referee  cover  the  control  of  the 
game  in  all  points,  as  to  when  it  shall  start  and  stop, 
the  observance  of  rules  and  infliction  of  penalties  for 
their  infringements  and  the  awarding  of  goals.  He 
has  full  control  of  all  players  and  other  officials,  as 
well  as  all  disputes,  and  his  decisions  are  final. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  game,  the  Referee  shall 
assign  an  Umpire  to  duty  behind  each  goal.  These 
positions  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  game.  He 
shall  also  make  sure  that  the  timekeepers  understand 
their  duties.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  positions  of 
Umpires  or  Timekeepers,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Referee  to  remove  and  replace  them  during  a  game. 

The  Referee,  prior  to  a  game,  should  inspect  tVve. 
field  to  see  that  the  ice  is  in  conditioiv  ^xA  \}£\aX  ^"^ 
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posts  and  nets  are  properly  placed  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements. He  should  inspect  the  players  as  to 
tiieir  equipment ;  to  see  that  rules  are  observed  as  to 
skates  (which  may  not  be  sufficiently  sharp  or  pointed 
to  injure  other  players),  and  as  to  sticks  (which  may 
not  have  a  blade  wider  than  three  inches  nor  longer 
than  thirteen  inches.  The  length  of  the  stick  other- 
wise is  not  specified.) 

The  Referee  should  address  the  players  before  the 
game,  reminding  them  of  the  rules  against  personal 
interference,  abusive  or  profane  language,  and  dis- 
cussion with  officials  other  than  their  own  Captain, 
warning  them  that  he  will  strictly  enforce  the  penalties 
for  infringement  of  these  rules. 

The  Referee  starts  the  game  at  the  opening  of  each 
half  by  placing  the  puck  to  be  faced  in  the  center  of 
the  field  and  also  after  each  goal  scored.  He  does  this 
by  placing  the  puck  on  the  ice  between  two  opposing 
players  who  try  for  it  on  his  signal  to  play.  Should 
they  not  succeed  in  playing  fairly  for  it,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  rule  them  away  and  call  for  two  other  players. 

The  Referee  faces  the  puck  similarly  after  it  goes  out 
of  bounds,  —  that  is,  off  the  ice.  Should  this  happen 
back  of  a  goal,  he  brings  the  puck  five  yards  within 
the  goal  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  and  opposite 
the  point  at  which  it  went  off  the  ice,  unless  that 
should  be  nearer  than  five  yards  to  the  nearest  goal 
post,  when  he  should  move  it  out  to  that  distance. 
The  two  nearest  opponents  are  usually  called  to  face 
under  the  circumstances.  Should  the  puck  go  off  the  ice 
on  the  sides,  the  Referee  brings  it  in  similarly  at  right 
^ngJes  to  the  side  lines  and  five  yards  wilYvm  \i\e«v. 
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The  Referee  sounds  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  after 
each  goal  scored  and.  after  each  foul  or  irregularity  of 
play.  The  puck  is  not  played  from  the  time  he  signals 
for  play  to  begin  until  he  gives  such  a  signal  for  it  to 
cease.  It  is  out  of  play  and  may  not  be  touched  by 
any  player  after  he  has  signaled  for  play  to  stop  until 
he  again  orders  play  to  be  resumed. 

After  a  foul  the  Referee  usually  faces  the  puck  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  last  played  before  the  foul  was 
conunitted. 

The  Referee  will  need  to  follow  the  game  very 
closely,  keeping  within  view  of  the*  puck,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  players  as  to  interfere  with  them  or  with 
the  puck.  It  is  well,  if  the  puck  is  in  the  center,  for  the 
Referee  to  keep  to  the  side,  and  vice  versa,  and  he 
should  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  ground  as  neces- 
sity dictates. 

The  Referee  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
rules  about  personal  interference,  which  are  counted 
fouls,  such  as  tripping,  charging  from  behind,  kick- 
ing, collaring,  shinning,  striking  personally  or  with 
the  stick,  or  throwing*  a  stick.  For  such  foul  he  may 
rule  off  the  ice  for  the  entire  match,  or  for  any  portion 
of  its  playing  time  as  he  sees  fit,  the  player  committing 
the  foul.  The  Penalty  Timekeeper  should  keiep  for 
him  a  record  of  the  player's  name,  the  offenses,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  penalty  begins  and  ends.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  to  inform  a  player 
when  he  may  return  to  the  game  under  this  ruling  of 
the  Referee,  and  to  see  that  he  does  so. 

The  Umpires  report  all  goals  scored  to  the  Referee, 
who  announces  these  scores  and  a\s»o  X^SAfc  S\xv^  x'^^so^ 
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^^Kue  of  skill  with  the  sticks,  and  all  rules  are 

^^Hto  secure  this  character  of  game. 

^^^  The  puck  is  advanced  mostly  by  shoving  or  sliding 
it  over  the  ice  by  means  of  the  sticks,  or  occasionally 
by  hfting  it  with  the  sticks.  It  is  not  permissible 
to  kick  the  puck,  to  catch  or  throw  it  with  the  hand, 
or  to  propel  it  in  any  way  by  the  skates  or  any  part 
of  the  body.  Its  passage,  however,  may  be  blocked 
by  any  part  of  the  body,  which  means  that  it  is  simply 
brought  to  a  standstill,  dropping  dead  to  the 
at  that  point. 

Permissible  methods  for  defense  in  hockey  consiE 
(i)  in  blocking  an  opponent  (getting  in  front  of  an 
advancing  player  so  that  he  has  to  dodge  or  go 
around) ;  or  (2)  blocking  the  puck  and  getting  pos- 
session of  it  with  one's  stick;  (3)  checking  the  oppo- 
nent's stick  by  hitting  it  with  one's  own,  or  (4}  body- 
checking  an  opponent,  which  consists  in  shoving  him., 
with  the  hip  or  shoulder  from  the  front  or  side,  nev^ 
from  the  rear.  ■ 

It  is  quite  usual  for  a  player  who  has  not  an  oppot^ 
tunity  to  pass  the  puck  to  a  team-mate  to  play  it  so 
that  it  will  carom  against  the  side  of  the  rink,  so  avoid- 
ing a  blocking  player  and  enabling  the  player  who  shot 
it  to  pick  it  up  again  after  passing  his  antagonist. 

In  passing  the  puck  from  one  player  to  another, 
should  be  remembered  that  a  skating  player  is  advaiw 
ing  rapidly  and  the  p'.:ck  should  be  aimed  at 
distance  in  front  of  him,  not  directly  at  him.     F< 
such  passing  it  is  better  to  slide  the  puck  than  to  Uffi 
it,  as  the  player  receiving  it  is  then  better  able  to  stop 
A     Lifting  is  advisahlt  in  trying  to  pass  an  opponent 
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and  is  very  effective  in  shooting  a  goal,  especially  if 
the  puck  is  aimed  at  about  the  height  of  a  goal  keeper's* 
knee. 

Lifting  is  done  quite  similarly  to  lofting  in  golf. 
The  blade  of  the  stick  is  placed  below  the  lower  half 
of  the  puck,  the  broad  surface  of  the  blade  directed 
upward. 

It  is  as  a  rule  easier  to  get  up  speed  in  a  bent  posi- 
tion than  when  upright. 

It  is  permissible  to  check  the  stick  of  an  opponent 
by  hitting  it  with  one's  own.  Should  this  be  done,  a 
heavy  blow  should  be  given,  as  a  light  knock  is  in- 
effective. 

It  is  permissible  to  body-check  an  opponent  as  in 
Field  Hockey  and  Lacrosse.  Body-checking  consists 
in  shoving  the  opponent  with  one's  shoulder  or  hip, 
always  from  the  front  or  side.  It  is  a  foul  to  do  this 
from  the  rear.  Body-checking  is  rather  exhausting 
to  the  player  doing  it,  and  is  not  advised  for  forwards 
who  need  their  strength  for  dashes  toward  an  oppo- 
nent's goal. 

The  advisability  of  body-checking,  on  the  ice  espe- 
cially, is  rather  questionable,  and  there  would  seem 
little  doubt  that  a  cleaner,  higher  type  of  play,  testing 
more  truly  the  skill  of  opponents,  obtains  without  it. 
On  this  point  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Farrell's  "How  to  Play  Ice  Hockey." 

"This  practice  of  body  checking  is  permissible,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  scientific,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be 
not  a  less  noble  way  of  overcoming  a  dangerous  opponent,  than 
by  expert  stick  handling,  or  by  some  gentler  means.  It  can- 
not be  said  to  be  directly  in  accordance  mt\i  \^<e,  ^VyvcX^'s^.^n^qr. 
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highest  sense  of  polished,  fair,  sdentii&c  play.  It  certainly  is  a 
ieat,  difficult  of  accomplishment,  to  stop  a  man  who  is  rush- 
ing towards  you  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  upset 
him  without  the  slightest  injury  to  yourself,  but  is  this  the 
fairest  way  of  defending  your  flags?  It  savors  too  much  of 
roughness,  and  can  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident,  because 
a  fall  on  the  ice  at  any  time  is  usually  painful  and  dangerous 
enough,  without  any  additional  impetus  from  without.  If  it 
is  allowable,  it  is  most  unfair  to  *body^  a  man  into  the  side  of 
the  rink." 

No  body-checking  or  charging  may  be  done  from 
the  rear  and  no  other  personal  interference  is  allowed, 
such  as  tripping,  collaring,  kicking,  pushing,  or  cross- 
checking. By  cross-checking  is  meant  holding  one's 
stick  horizontally  as  a  means  of  blocking  a  player. 
For  such  personal  interference  a  player  may  be  penal- 
ized by  the  Referee's  ruling  him  ofif  the  ice  for  any 
time  at  his  discretion. 

To  receive  a  body-check  a  player  should  endeavor  to 
have  his  feet  as  firmly  placed  as  possible,  but  should 
somewhat  relax  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  break 
the  force  of  the  impact. 

Mass  play  for  concentrated  interference,  as  in  the 
flying  wedge  in  football,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
rules  of  hockey,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  infring- 
ing the  rule  against  ofifside  play,  which  prevents  a 
player  from  obstructing  an  opponent  in  advance  of 
the  puck. 

The  puck  should  be  propelled  from  the  near  end  of 
the  blade,  not  from  the  farther  tip,  as  the  former  gives 
a  much  stronger  blow  and  surer  aim. 

The  stick  should  be  grasped  in  both  hands.  A  right- 
Aanded  player  should  have  his  right  hand  advanced 
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down  the  stick  and  tJie  left  holding  the  butt  end, 
palms  directed  inward.     A  left-handed  player  shod 
grasp  the  stick  in  reverse  manner. 

Sticks  may  not  be  raised  above  shoulder  height, 
except  in  hfting  the  puck. 

OFFSIDE  PLAY.  —  The  only  rule  hmiting  the  part 
of  the  ground  at  which  a  player  may  play  on  the  puck 
is  that  governing  what  is  called  offside  play.  A 
player  must  keep  on  his  own  side  of  the  puck,  that  is, 
between  the  puck  and  his  own  goal.  In  other  words, 
he  is  said  to  be  offside  and  may  not  play  on  the  puck, 
when  the  puck  is  behind  him  as  he  faces  the  opponent's 
goal,  if  it  is  being  played  by  any  member  of  his  own 
team.  No  player  may,  therefore,  advance  beyond 
the  puck  toward  the  opponent's  goal,  to  receive  a  pass. 
from  one  of  his  own  team.  'i^ 

As  soon  as  an  opponent  touches  a  puck  that  is  l><$^| 
hind  a  player,  or  is  touched  by  it  in  any  way,  evrat™ 
as  to  his  clothing  or  skates,  an  offside  player  is  jiut 
onside ;  that  is,  he  is  then  at  Hberty  to  play  the  puck. 
This  is  true  whether  the  opponent  be  behind  him  or 
not.  It  is  also  put  on-side  when  one  of  his  own  team 
advances  in  front  of  him ;  that  is,  gets  nearer  to  the 
opponent's  goal  than  himself,  carrying  the  puck  with 
him,  or  after  he,  the  advancing  player,  has  played  it. 

Any  player  who  is  offside  may  not  interfere  with  an 
opponent  any  more  than  he  may  play  the  puck,  until 
the  latter  has  been  played  or  touched  by  an  opponent 
or  one  of  his  own  side  has  passed  him. 

The  only  exception  to  this  offside  play  Is  for  a 
defending  team,  when  the  puck  rebounds  from  its 
goal  keeper's  body.     Under  aucU  ci.TCM'CQ.'iX'a.'ates,  ■asc^ 
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player  between  the  puck  and  the  goal  is  at  liberty  to 
play  on  it. 

The  penalty  for  off-side  play  consists  in  the  puck's 
being  brought  back  and  faced  at  the  point  where  it 
was  last  played  before  the  offense  occurred.  The 
Referee  or  hia  assistant  make  all  such  rulings  as  to 
offside  plays  and  their  penalties. 

Most  goals  are  scored  on  a  rush,  not  from  a  scrim- 
mage. Long  shots,  or  those  taken  at  a  wide  angle 
from  the  goal,  are  most  liable  to  be  unsuccessful.  A 
shot  that  hfts  the  puck  is  apt  to  be  a  successful  one, 
especially  if  it  raises  the  puck  to  about  the  height  of 
the  goal  keeper's  knee. 

FOULS.  —  STICKS.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  lift  a  stick 
higher  than  the  shoulder,  except  in  lifting  the  puck. 
It  is  a  foul  to  throw  one's  stick,  to  hit  or  trip  an  op] 
nent  with  it,  or  to  use  it  for  cross-checking. 

Any  player  who  loses  his  stick  through  the  gajtM 
must  leave  the  ice  until  he  secures  another. 

PLAYERS.  —  Body-checking,  or  any  form  of  charging 
from  behind,  is  a  foul.  It  is  also  a  foul  to  trip,  kick, 
collar,  push,  cross-check,  or  hold  with  the  hand  or  stick 
any  player. 

No  player  may  interfere  in  any  way  with  an  oppo- 
nent who  is  not  playing  the  puck. 

It  is  a  foul  for  any  player  to  use  profane  or  abusii 
language  to  any  other  player  or  to  an  official. 

It  is  a  foul  for  the  goal  keeper  to  sit,  he  or  kneel 
the  ice  during  the  game;  he   must   maintain  a 
vtanding  position. 

POCK.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  catch  or  throw  the  puck 
in'iJi  £de  Jiand,  to  carry  it  with  any  part  of  the  body 
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or  to  knock  (propel)  it  by  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  play  on  the  puck  must  be  entirely 
with  the  stick.  It  is  permissible  to  block  the  puck 
with  the  skates,  stick,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
in  this  case  it  may  not  be  grasped  or  carried. 

PENALTIES.  —  The  penalty  for  a  foul  consists  in  the 
offending  player's  being  ruled  off  the  ice  for  the  entire 
match  or  for  any  part  of  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Referee.  It  is  customary  for  the  Referee  to  specify 
a  rather  short  interval  (as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes) 
for  which  a  player  is  to  be  thus  penalized.  The 
Penalty  Timekeeper  keeps  a  record  of  this  trans- 
action and  notifies  the  offending  player  when  he  may 
return  to  the  game. 

For  OFFSIDE  PLAY,  the  penalty  consists  in  returning 
the  puck  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  last  played 
before  the  foul  occurred  and  there  having  it  faced. 

Should  a  foul  occur  behind  the  goals,  the  Referee 
brings  the  puck  five  yards  within  the  goal. line  at 
right  angles  to  the  latter,  and  at  least  five  yards  from 
the  nearest  goal  post,  and  there  has  it  faced. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  each 
time  it  sends  the  puck  through  the  opponents'  goal. 
The  Umpire,  stationed  behind  the  goal,  informs  the 
Referee  when  the  puck  has  thus  gone  through,  and 
the  Referee  decides  if  a  goal  has  been  made  and  an- 
nounces the  score. 

A  puck  to  score  must  pass  between  the  goal  posts 
at  a  height  lower  than  their  highest  point. 

The  game  of  hockey  is  played  in  two  20-minute 
halves,  with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes  between. 
Any  other  stops  occurring  through,  tiv^  %^xc^^^  "^^  ^^^"^ 
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fouls,  puck  off  the  ice,  etc.,  must  be  limited  to  5 
minutes.  The  Timekeepers  keep  record  of  the  time, 
estimating  it  from  the  Referee's  sequel  to  play,  and 
deducting  any  time  between  his  signals  to  stop  and 
resume  the  game.  They  usually  sound  a  gong  at  the 
end  of  the  halves. 

The  teams  change  goals  for  the  second  half. 

The  team  wins  which  has  scored  the  greater  number 
of  goals  at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

TIES.  —  Should  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  a 
second  half,  the  play  continues  until  one  side  secures 
a  point,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Captains 
before  the  game. 

MATCH  AND  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES.— 
Championships  within  a  League,  or  between  Leagues, 
are  decided  by  a  series  of  games  decided  on  at  a  Con- 
vention composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  club 
represented.  Each  club  so  entered  should  play  every 
other  club  in  the  series,  the  club  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  games  being  declared  the  champion. 

The  place  for  playing  such  games  must  be  arranged 
for  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League 
arranging  for  the  championship.  The  Captains  of 
contesting  teams  must  give  the  names  of  their  players 
on  written  forms  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  to  the  Referee  at  the  opening  of  each  game. 
No  player  is  eligible  who  has  not  been  resident  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  headquarters  of  his  club  within  sixty 
days  previous  to  the  game,  and  a  member  of  the  club 
at  least  thirty  days.  No  player  who  has  played  in 
any  other  club  during  the  current  season  is  eligible 
for  such  match  games. 
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The  Referee  for  championship  games  must  be 
selected  at-these  conventions. 

The  goals,  nets,  and  pucks  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  specified  rules. 

The  home  club  must  furnish  the  Referee  with  a  new 
puck  before  a  match  begins. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  supreme  official  for  a  game  of 
hockey  is  a  Referee.  For  match  games  he  may  have 
an  Assistant  Referee,  and  should  always  be  assisted 
by  two  Umpires  and  two  Timekeepers,  selected,  like 
himself,  by  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams,  and 
a  Penalty  Timekeeper,  selected  by  himself,  who  keeps 
the  time  for  offending  players  who  are  penalized  by 
exclusion  for  a  limited  time  from  the  game. 

REFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  in  supreme  charge  of 
the  game.  He  may  be  either  an  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, but  must  not  belong  to  the  competing  clubs. 

The  duties  of  the  Referee  cover  the  control  of  the 
game  in  all  points,  as  to  when  it  shall  start  and  stop, 
the  observance  of  rules  and  infliction  of  penalties  for 
their  infringements  and  the  awarding  of  goals.  He 
has  full  control  of  all  players  and  other  officials,  as 
well  as  all  disputes,  and  his  decisions  are  final. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  game,  the  Referee  shall 
assign  an  Umpire  to  duty  behind  each  goal.  These 
positions  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  game.  He 
shall  also  make  sure  that  the  timekeepers  understand 
their  duties.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  positions  of 
Umpires  or  Timekeepers,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Referee  to  remove  and  replace  them  during  a  game. 

The  Referee,  prior  to  a  game,  should  inspect  the 
field  to  see  that  the  ice  is  in  coiid\\\OTv  ^xA  x^^V  ^^ 
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posts  and  nets  are  properly  placed  and  meet  the 
quirements.  He  should  inspect  the  players  as 
their  equipment ;  to  see  that  rules  are  observed  as  to 
skates  (which  may  not  be  sufficiently  sharp  or  pointed 
to  injure  other  players),  and  as  to  sticks  (which  may 
not  have  a  blade  wider  than  three  inches  nor  longei 
than  thirteen  inches.  The  length  of  the  stick  ol " 
wise  is  not  specified.) 

The  Referee  should  address  the  players  before 
game,  reminding  them  of  the  rules  against  persoi 
interference,  abusive  or  profane  language,  and  dii 
cussion  with  officials  other  than  their  own  Capti 
warning  them  that  he  will  strictly  enforce  the  penall 
for  infringement  of  these  rules. 

The  Referee  starts  the  game  at  the  opening  of  each 
half  by  placing  the  puck  to  be  faced  in  the  center  of 
the  field  and  also  after  each  goal  scored.  He  does  this 
by  placing  the  puck  on  the  ice  between  two  opposing. 
p!a,yers  who  try  for  it  on  his  signal  to  play.  Shoi 
they  not  succeed  in  playing  fairly  for  it,  he  is  at  libei 
to  rule  them  away  and  call  for  two  other  players. 

The  Referee  faces  the  puck  similarly  after  il  goes  out 
of  bounds,  —  that  is,  off  the  ice.  Should  this  happen 
back  of  a  goal,  he  brmgs  the  puck  five  yards  within 
the  goal  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  and  opposite 
the  point  at  which  it  went  off  the  ice,  unless  that 
should  be  nearer  than  five  yards  to  the  nearest  goal 
post,  when  he  should  move  it  out  to  that  distance. 
The  two  nearest  opponents  are  usually  called  to  face 
under  the  circumstances.  Should  the  puck  go  off  theie^ 
on  the  sides,  the  Referee  brings  it  in  similarly  at  right! 
bugles  to  the  side  lines  and  five  yards  wixliin  tKera., 
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The  Referee  sounds  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  after 
each  goal  scored  and.  after  each  foul  or  irregularity  of 
play.  The  puck  is  not  played  from  the  time  he  signals 
for  play  to  begin  until  he  gives  such  a  signal  for  it  to 
cease.  It  is  out  of  play  and  may  not  be  touched  by 
any  player  after  he  has  signaled  for  play  to  stop  until 
he  again  orders  play  to  be  resumed. 

After  a  foul  the  Referee  usually  faces  the  puck  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  last  played  before  the  foul  was 
committed. 

The  Referee  will  need  to  follow  the  game  vi 
closely,  keeping  within  view  of  the- puck,  but  not 
close  to  the  players  as  to  interfere  with  them  or  with 
the  puck.  It  is  well,  if  the  puck  is  in  the  center,  for  the 
Referee  to  keep  to  the  side,  and  vice  versa,  and  he 
should  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  ground  as  neces- 
sity dictates, 

The  Referee  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
rules  about  personal  interference,  which  are  counted 
fouls,  such  as  tripping,  charging  from  behind,  kick- 
ing, coUaring,  shinning,  striking  personaUy  or  with 
the  stick,  or  throwing- a  slick.  For  such  foul  he  may 
rule  off  the  ice  for  the  entire  match,  or  for  any  portion 
of  its  playing  time  as  he  sees  fit,  the  player  committing 
the  foul.  The  Penalty  Timekeeper  should  keep  for 
him  a  record  of  the  player's  name,  the  offenses,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  penalty  begins  and  ends.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Penalty  Timekeeper  to  inform  a  player 
when  he  may  return  to  the  game  under  this  ruHng  of 
(-the  Referee,  and  to  see  that  he  does  so, 
f  The  Umpires  report  all  goals  scored  to  the  Referee, 
res  these  scores  and  a\so  \\ve  ^-Mt.  ■!.'isjil&. 
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(a)  When  the  pitcher  has  delivered  four  "  balls  " 
(i.e.,  four  balls  as  distinguished  from  "  strikes")-  The 
batsman  should  run  for  the  base  instantly  when  he 
hears  the  Umpire's  call  of  "  Four  balls !  " 

(b)  When  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  illegally; 
that  is,  (i)  when,  in  pitching  it,  any  part  of  his  person 
is  out  of  the  box ;  (2)  when  he  fails  to  heel  the  rear 
line  of  the  pitcher's  box  with  both  feet  just  before 
throwing ;  or  (3)  when  he  takes  more  than  one  step 
in  the  act  of  pitching. 

(c)  If  a. fair-hit  ball  strikes  the  person  or  clothing  ot 
the  Umpire. 

Note.  —  The  main  differences  between  rules  for  batsmen  in 
the  outdoor  and  indoor  games  are  that  in  the  indoor  game  the 
batsman  is  not  entitled  to  a  base  on  " balls''  by  the  pitcher 
(only  on  illegal  delivery). 

BASE  RUNNERS.  —  IN  GENERAL.  —  The  score  in 
baseball  is  made  entirely  through  the  running  of 
bases,  one  point  being  scored  for  each  player  who  suc- 
ceeds in  touching,  in  regular  order,  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  bases.  The  latter  is  the  home 
plate,  over  which  the  ball  is  pitched  and  beside  which 
the  batter  stands  before  he  becomes  a  base  runner. 
The  circumstances  under  which  a  batsman  may 
become  a  base  runner  are  explained  under  "  Batsman." 
He  may  be  able  to  run  only  to  first  base  on  a  hit,  or 
to  second  base  (called  a  two-base  hit),  or  to  third  base 
(three-base  hit),  or  even  make  the  entire  circuit  to  the 
home  plate,  called  a  *^  home  run."  Nothing  scores 
but  reaching  the  fourth  base,  or  home  plate,  after 
touching  all  of  the  other  bases,  and  that  scores  one 
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point,  whether  made  in  a  home  run  or  by  stopping  en 
route  at  the  bases. 

Bases  may  be  made  either  by  running  or  by  sliding. 
The  latter  is  often  done  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 
In  this  indoor  game  it  is  good  form  in  sliding  a  base 
to  approach  it  head  first,  with  an  arm  extended,  but 
there  isno  rule  about  this. 

The  object  of  the  opposing  team,  which  is  ",in  the 
field,"  is  to  put  out  the  base  runners  before  they  can 
get  to  the  fourth  base.  This  is  done  (i)  by  tagging  a 
runner  with  the  ball,  held  in  the  hand,  not  thrown ; 
or  (2)  by  a  player  holding  the  ball  while  on  a  base 
before  the  runner  gets  to  it.  A  base  is  a  point  of 
safety,  and  no  runner  may  be  put  out  or  touched  out 
while  he  is  touching  a  base  to  which  he  is  legally 
entitled.  It  is  only  between  bases  that  the  danger 
lies.  Any  player  of  the  opposing  team  may  put  out  a 
base  runner,  and  the  opponents  will  assist  each  other 
to  do  this  by  throwing  the  ball  to  any  player  who  is  in 
a  position  to  put  out  a  runner. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  base 
rimners  may  or  may  not  run  to  the  next  base,  and  in 
indoor  baseball  these  follow  very  closely  the  conditions 
that  allow  the  batsman  to  try  for  first  base.  One  of 
the  distinctive  points  of  indoor  baseball  is  that, 
because  of  the  limited  distances,  the  stealing  of  bases 
is  restricted  by  the  rules  under  which  players  may 
advance. 

Only  one  runner  may  be  on  a  base  at  a  time.  When 
a  runner  comes  to  an  occupied  base,  the  runner  there 
before  him  is  obliged  to  advance.  This  is  called  bein^ 
forced  oB,  or  a  forced  run. 
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a  base  runner  may  run  without  waiting  to  see  the  result, 
but  under  certain  circumstances,  as  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, he  may  not  hold  the  advanced  base,  and  must 
return  to  the  one  from  which  he  started. 

FORCED  RUN.  —  As  only  one  player  at  a  time  may 
occupy  a  base,  a  base  runner  is  obliged  to  advance 
when  another  rimner  comes  to  his  base  from  behind, 
entitled  to  stay  there.  This  is  called  being  forced  oflf, 
or  a  forced  run. 

A  player  is  liable  to  be  forced  out  while  making  a 
forced  run  under  all  circumstances,  except  when  the 
batsman  be  given  a  base  on  balls  ("  four  balls  ")• 

STEALING  BASES.  —  To  steal  a  base  is  to  take 
chances  on  reaching  it  before  knowing  whether  the 
result  of  a  play  of  the  ball  will  entitle  the  base  runner 
to  stay,  or  compel  him  to  return  to  the  base  from  which 
he  came.  Because  of  the  short  distances  between 
bases,  the  rules  of  indoor  baseball  are  so  framed  as  to 
make  base  stealing  especially  hazardous,  and  almost 
to  eliminate  it.  The  most  effective  rules  for  this  are 
(i)  the  requirement  that  in  the  case  of  a  fly  catch  from 
the  bat  a  base  runner  must  touch  the  base  from  which 
he  starts  after  the  catch;  and  (2)  that  in  case  a 
pitched  ball  is  not  hit,  it  must  have  reached  or  passed 
the  catcher  before  the  base  runner  may  start. 

The  Umpire  can  send  a  player  back  to  his  base  for 
starting  too  soon. 

A  RUNNER  MUST  RETURN  to  the  base  from  which 
he  started,  and  in  so  doing  may  not  be  put  out,  if  the 
Umpire  decides 

(a)  That  he  started  too  soon ; 

(^)  That  the  ball  was  a  foul  hit,  not  caught ; 
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(c)  That  it  was  a  foul  strike  (the  batter  out  of  his 
box) ; 

(d)  That  it  was  a  dead  ball  (had  hit  the  batter)  ; 
{e)   That  it  had  hit  the  umpire. 

BASE  RUNNER  OUT.  —  A  base  runner  may  be  put 
out  only  by  a  ball  fielded  after  a  fly  hit  from  the  bat. 
This  fly  hit  may  be  either  to  fair  or  foul  ground.  To 
put  him  out  an  opponent  must 

(i)  touch  him  with  the  ball  held  in  the  hand  (not 
thrown)  while  the  base  runner  is  not  touching  a  base 
to  which  he  is  entitled ;  or, 

(2)  he  may  be  put  out  by  the  opponent  (holding 
the  ball),  being  on  the  base  to  which  the  runner  was 
legally  entitled  when  the  ball  was  struck. 

A  base  runner  is  automatically  out  as  a  penalty  for 
bad  play 

(i)  if  he  interferes  with  a  fielder's  catching  of  a 
batted  or  thrown  ball,  or 

(2)  if,  in  nmning  bases,  he  goes  more  than  three  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  base  line  to  avoid  being  tagged 
out;  and, 

(3)  if  a  fair-hit  ball  hits  the  runner  while  off  base, 
before  hitting  anything  else. 

ENTITLED  TO  A  BASE. — A  base  runner  may  advance 
one  base  without  being  put  out,  as  a  penalty  to  the 
opponents  for  certain  misplays,  as  follows : 

(a)  If  the  Umpire  calls  a  ball  (i.e.,  failure  of  the 
pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  after  making  a  motion  of 
doing  so,  or  the  pitcher's  holding  the  ball  long  enough 
to  delay  the  game) . 

(b)  If  the  Umpire  calls  an  illegal  pitch  (i.e.,  a 
delivering  oi  the  ball  by  the  pitdiei  vAmX^  ^Vc^^wv^^^n;^^ 
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of  the  pitcher's  box,  or  taking  more  than  one  step  in 
it,  or  failing  to  heel  the  back  line  of  the  base  with  both 
feet  just  before  pitching  the  ball). 

(c)  If  the  pitcher  should  not  give  him  time  to  return 
to  his  base  when  the  rules  require  his  going  back. 

(d)  If  an  opponent  purposely  obstructs  his  path. 

(e)  If  a  fair-hit  ball  strikes  the  Umpire. 

(/)  If  he  is  forced  off  a  base  by  the  batsman's  being 
given  a  base,  either  on  "  four  balls  "  or  for  illegal 
delivery  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher. 

COACHING.  —  A  base  runner  may  be  coached  by  a 
player  of  his  team  called  a  coacher ;  that  is,  he  may 
have  the  judgment  of  such  a  player  as  to  when  it  is 
safe  to  run,  etc.  For  the  rules  governing  coaching, 
see  "  coachers." 

Note.  —  The  main  differences  in  rules  for  base  rvinners  be- 
tween the  indoor  and  outdoor  games  are:  (i),  that  only  a 
batted  ball  caught  on  the  fly  may  be  used  to  put  a  player  out 
(this  may  be  fielded  as  necessary) ;  (2)  that  the  base  runner 
must  touch  the  base  from  which  he  starts  after  a  fly  catch 
(either  fair  or  foul),  or,  in  case  the  ball  be  not  hit,  after  it  has 
reached  or  passed  the  catcher ;  (3)  any  base  runner  may  over- 
run a  base  without  Uability  of  being  put  out,  but  on  second  and 
third  bases  must  carry  the  bag  with  him,  and  return  it  to  place 
before  going  to  the  next  base ;  in  overrunning  first  base  he  may 
turn  either  way,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  put  out  if  he  go  back  to 
first;  but  he  must  return  and  touch  the  base  before  going  to 
second,  or  he  may  be  put  out  before  making  that  base. 

COACHERS.  —  Base  runners  are  allowed  assist- 
ance from  one  or  two  players  of  their  own  team,  called 
coachers,  who  are  not  allowed  on  fair  ground,  but 
take  places  near  first  and  third  bases.    Their  help  may 
consist  only  in  giving  advice  or  encouragement  to  the 
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base  runners.  They  may  not  address  the  spectators. 
Being  in  a  position  to  see  the  entire  field,  they  may  be 
better  able  than  the  nmner  to  know  when  it  is  safe 
to  run,  when  to  steal  bases,  etc. 

In  indoor  baseball  no  coacher  is  allowed  on  the  field 
when  there  are  no  players  on  bases ;  only  one  coacher 
is  allowed  when  there  is  but  one  base  runner,  and  two 
(never  more),  when  two  or  more  bases  are  occupied. 

The  Team  in  the  Field 

PITCHER.  —  DUTIES  IN  general.  —  The  pitcher 
is  that  player  of  the  defensive  team  who  pitches  the 
ball  for  the  batsman  to  hit.  The  batter  is  his  oppo- 
nent; the  catcher,  standing  behind  the  batter,  is  of 
his  own  team ;  together  they  make  what  is  called  the 
battery. 

By  skillful  pitching  a  pitcher  may  be  able  to  retire 
a  batsman  before  he  becomes  a  base  runner,  in  which 
capacity  he  may  score  for  his  team.  Each  batter  is 
allowed  three  '^  strikes,"  that  is,  three  hits  at  the  ball, 
and  must  run  for  first  base  on  the  third  strike  if  the 
catcher  did  not  hold  the  ball,  whether  or  not  he  has  hit 
it.  Should  he  not  hit  at  a  good  ball,  it  is  counted  just 
the  same  as  one  of  his  three  strikes.  What  consti- 
tutes a  good  or  poor  ball  is  described  under  "  Strikes  " 
and  "  Balls.'' 

By  skillful  pitching,  a  pitcher  may  deceive  a  bats- 
man as  to  where  the  ball  coming  toward  him  will  pass 
over  the  plate.  This  is  done  by  pitching  what  are 
called  curve  or  drop  balls ;  that  is,  balls  that  leave 
the  hand  in  such  a  way  that  they  suddenly  ^^N^\N^\x<3ts^. 
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a  direct  line,  either  to  right  or  left,  upward  or  down- 
ward, just  as  or  before  they  reach  the  plate. 

SUMMARY  OF    RULES    FOR    PITCHER:    PITCHER'S 

PLACE.  —  The  pitcher's  box  is  larger  in  indoor  base- 
ball than  in  the  regular  outdoor  game,  and  is  placed 
nearer  to  second  base.  A  pitcher  must  stand  wholly 
within  his  box  while  delivering  the  ball.  Before 
throwing,  he  must  take  a  position  facing  the  batter, 
and  heel  the  rear  line  of  his  box ;  that  is,  touch  that 
line  with  both  heels.  In  this  position  he  must  hold  the 
ball  in  front  of  his  body  in  plain  sight  of  the  Umpire. 
In  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  he  may  take  not  more 
than  one  step,  and  that  must  be  within  the  box. 

In  playing  on  a  large  armory  floor  with  35-foot 
base  lines,  and  30-foot  pitching  distance,  the  pitcher 
may  heel  a  line  drawn  across  his  box  18  inches  from  the 
rear,  and  may  do  this  either  with  one  or  both  feet. 
In  delivery  he  is  restricted  to  one  step  within  the  box, 
as  on  the  smaller  diagram. 

Any  ball  pitched  to  the  bat  with  infringement  of 
these  regulations  as  to  the  position  of  the  pitcher  in  his 
box,  is  called  an  illegal  ball.  As  a  penalty  for  such 
a  throw,  the  batsman  is  allowed  to  go  to  first  base,  and 
runners  already  on  bases  are  allowed  to  advance  one 
base. 

THE  THROW.  —  An  underhand  throw  is  the  only 
kind  allowed  in  pitching  to  the  bat  in  indoor  base- 
ball. The  arm  must  be  swung  at  the  side,  parallel 
to  the  body,  in  delivering  the  ball.  The  pitcher  is  at 
liberty  to  make  any  kind  of  preUminary  movements 
with  the  arm,  but  must  release  the  ball  from  a  side 
swing. 
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A  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  without  doing  so  is 
called  a  '^  balk,"  and  is  penalized  by  allowing  each 
base  runner  (but  not  the  batsman),  to  advance  one 
base. 

It  is  also  a  balk  for  the  pitcher  to  delay  the  game  by 
holding  the  ball  unnecessarily.  This  also  advances 
base  runners  a  base  as  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pitcher  must  hold  the  ball  long  enough  to  give  any 
base  runner  time  to  return  to  his  base  should  the  rules 
call  for  such  return,  as  failure  to  so  hold  the  ball  en- 
titles the  base  runner  to  advance  one  base  without 
interference.  A  base  runner  may  not  leave  his  base 
while  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball ;  should  he  have  left 
it  after  the  throw,  but  before  the  result  of  the  play 
be  known,  he  must  return  to  his  base  should  the  Um- 
pire decide  that  (a)  he  started  too  soon ;  (b)  that  the 
ball  was  a  foul  hit  not  caught ;  (c)  that  it  was  a  foul 
strike ;  (d)  that  it  had  hit  the  Umpire ;  ( ^ )  at  any 
time  when  the  Umpire  calls  '^  Time  " ;  and  then  he 
may  not  run  again  until  a  legal  opportunity  is  offered 
after  the  Umpire  calls  '^  Play." 

STRIKES  AND  BALLS.  —  A  good  ball  is  one  that 
passes  over  the  home  plate,  and  in  doing  so  is  not 
higher  than  the  batsman's  shoulder  or  lower  than  his 
knee  when  he  is  standing  erect.  Such  a  good  ball  is 
called  a  strike.  A  poor  ball  is  called  a  ball,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  strike,  and  is  one  so  pitched  that 
it  goes  outside  of  these  limits ;  that  is,  does  not  pass 
over  the  home  plate,  or  does  so  higher  or  lower  than 
the  limits  specified.  The  Umpire  decides  whether 
a  ball  be  a  strike  or  a  ball,  and  calls  it  after  every 
ball  pitched. 
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or  the  other,  or  upward  or  downward,  just  as  it  reaches 
the  plate. 

FAIR  AND  FOUL  HITS.  —  A  fair  hit  is  a  ball  so  batted 
that  it  falls  within  the  infield  or  diamond,  or  forward 
of  it  between  the  foul  lines,  or  on  these  lines.  A 
foul  hit  is  one  that  falls  to  the  rear  of  these  limits. 
The  first  touch  of  the  ball  to  the  floor  or  other  object 
determines  whether  it  be  foul  or  fair. 

Note  that  the  term  "foul  hit"  refers  to  the  part  of  the 
ground  to  which  the  batsman  hits  a  ball,  and  "foul  strike"  to 
his  stepping  out  of  the  batter's  box  while  batting. 

A  fly  ball  caught  by  the  opponents,  before  the  ball 
hits  anything,  whether  the  ball  be  foul  or  fair,  puts 
the  batter  out. 

Unless  sure  that  his  hit  was  to  foul  groimd,  a  bats- 
man should  throw  down  his  bat  and  run  immediately 
upon  making  a  hit,  without  waiting  to  see  if  it  be  fair 
or  foul ;  if  the  hit  be  foul  and  the  ball  not  caught, 
the  batter  should  return  to  his  box. 

SUMMARY  OF   RULES   FOR   BATSMAN.— 

THE  BATSMAN  SHOUIJ>  RUN  FOR  FIRST  BASE,  BUT 
MAY  BE  PUT  OUT  (i)  by  being  tagged  with  the  ball 
before  reaching  it,  or  (2)  by  an  opponent's  being  before 
him  on  the  base  holding  the  ball,  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

(a)  If  he  bats  a  ball  to  fair  groimd  (a  *'  fair  hit  '0- 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  when  the  opponents 
catch  a  fly  ball ;  that  puts  the  batter  out.  He  should 
run  instantly,  however,  on  a  fair  hit,  without  waiting 
to  see  if  the  ball  is  caught. 
^  //  three  strikes  are  called.    Here,  again,  the 
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batdman  should  run  instantly,  without  waiting  to  see 
if  the  ball  is  catight  by  the  catcher.  A  fly  catch  of 
such  a  ball  puts  him  out  anyway. 

THE  BATSMAN  IS  OUT  : 

(a)  If  the  opponents  catch  any  fly  ball  from  his  bat 
before  it  touches  any  other  object,  whether  it  goes 
to  fair  ground  or  foul. 

(b)  If  a  third  strike  is  similarly  caught  before  touch- 
ing the  ground  or  any  other  object,  whether  the  bats- 
man has  hit  it  or  not. 

(c)  If  three  strikes  are  called  when  there  is  one 
player  only  out  and  one  on  first  base. 

(d)  If,  on  the  third  strike,  he  is  hit  by  the  ball. 

(e)  If  he  makes  a  foul  strike ;  that  is,  bats  the  ball 
while  stepping  or  otherwise  touching  the  ground  out- 
side the  batter's  box.  Note  that  the  term  "  foul 
strike  ''  refers  to  the  batter's  position  while  batting, 
and  '^  foul  hit ''  to  the  part  of  the  ground  to  which  he 
sends  the  ball. 

(/)  If  he  interferes  with  the  catching  of  the  ball  in 
any  other  way  than  by  batting. 

(g)  If  on  his  third  strike  he  purposely  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  ball  so  that  it  hits  him  and  becomes  a  dead 
ball. 

(A)  If  he  kicks  or  otherwise  interferes  with  a  ball  he 
has  just  batted. 

(i)  If  he  fails  to  be  in  position  for  batting  within 
one  minute  after  being  called  by  the  Umpire. 

(/)  If  he  bats  out  of  his  turn. 

THE  BATSMAN  IS  ENTITLED  TO  FIRST  BASE  WITH- 
OUT INTERFERENCE  (i.e.,  without  liability  of  being 
put  out) : 
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(a)  When  the  pitcher  has  delivered  four  "  balls  " 
(i.e.,  four  balis  as  distinguished  from  "  strikes").  The 
batsman  should  run  for  the  base  instantly  when  he 
hears  the  Umpire's  call  of  "  Four  balls  ! ' 

(b)  When  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  lUegaJlj^ 
that  is,  (i)  when,  in  pitching  it,  any  part  of  his  perse 
is  out  of  the  box;  (2)  when  he  fails  to  heel  the  rear 
line  of  the  pitcher's  box  with  both  feet  just  before 
throwing;  or  (3)  when  he  takes  more  than  one  step 
in  the  act  of  pitching. 

(c)  If  a  fair-hit  ball  strikes  the  person  or  clothing  q 
the  Umpire. 

Hh  Note.  —  The  main  differences  between  rules  for  batsmen  in 
(pflbe  outdoor  and  indoor  games  are  that  in  the  indoor  game  the 
baisman  is  not  entided  to  a  base  on  "balls"  by  the  pitch^J 
(only  on  illegal  delivery).  jB 

BASE  RUNNERS.  —  IN  GEHERAL.  —  The  scoreifl 

baseball   is   made   entirely   through    the   running   gfl 
bases,  one  point  being  scored  for  each  player  who  su(^| 
ceeds  in  touching,  in  regular  order,  the  first,  second-/" 
third,   and    fourth  bases.     The   latter   is   the   home 
plate,  over  which  the  ball  is  pitched  and  beside  which 
the  batter  stands  before  he  becomes  a  base  nimiK.. 
The    circumstances    under   which    a  batsman 
become  a  base  runner  are  explained  under  "  Batsi 
He  may  be  able  to  run  only  to  first  base  on  a  hit,  Of 
to  second  base  (called  a  two-base  hit),  or  to  third  base 
(three-base  hit),  or  even  make  the  entire  circuit  to  the 
home  plate,  called  a  ''  home  run."     Nothing  scores 
but  reaching  the  fourth  buse,  or  home  plate,  after 
Couching  all  of  the  other  bases,  and  that  scores  one 
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point,  whether  made  in  a  home  run  or  by  stopping 
route  at  the  bases. 

Bases  may  be  made  either  by  running  or  by  siiding. 
The  latter  is  often  done  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 
In  this  indoor  game  it  is  good  form  in  sliding  a  base 
to  approacJi  it  head  first,  with  an  arm  extended,  but 
there  is  no  rule  about  this. 

The  object  of  the  opposing  team,  which  is  ",in 
field,"  is  to  put  out  the  base  runners  before  they 
get  to  the  fourth  base.     This  is  done  (i)  by  tagging 
runner  with  the  bail,  held  in  the  hand,  not  throwii'j] 
or  {2)  by  a  player  holding  the  ball  while 
before  the  runner  gets  to  it.     A  base  is  a  point  of 
safety,  and  no  runner  may  be  put  out  or  touched  out 
while  he  is  touching  a  base  to  which  he  is  legally 
entitled.     It  is  only  between  bases  that  the  danger. 
lies.     Any  player  of  the  opposing  team  may  put  out 
base  runner,  and  the  opponents  will  assist  each  otl 
to  do  this  by  throwing  the  ball  to  any  player  who  is  ii 
a  position  to  put  out  a  runner. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  base 
runners  may  or  may  not  run  to  the  nest  base,  and  in 
indoor  baseball  these  follow  very  closely  the  conditions 
that  allow  the  batsman  to  try  for  first  base.  One  of 
the  distinctive  points  of  indoor  baseball  is  that;, 
because  of  the  limited  distances,  the  stealing  of  basea. 
is  restricted  by  the  rules  under  which  players  mai 
advance. 

Only  one  runner  may  be  on  a  base  at  a  time.  Whajj 
a  runner  comes  to  an  occupied  base,  the  runner  thetfta 
before  him  is  obliged  to  advance.  This  is  called  bi 
forced  oJif,  or  a  forced  run. 
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him  out  by  being  on  base  before  him  with  the  ball. 
Every  player  put  out  is  credited  as  a  put-out  to  some 
one  of  the  team  in  the  field,  even  when  the  player  is 
retired  for  a  misplay  of  his  own.  Thus,  the  catcher 
is  credited  with  a  put-out  when  the  batsman  makes  a 
foul  strike,  or  bats  out  of  his  turn ;  and  a  fielder  is 
credited  with  a  put-out  when  (c)  he  would  have  put 
a  player  out  but  for  the  runner's  infringing  the  rule 
about  not  evading  fielders  by  running  off  the  base  line, 
or  (d)  when  the  batsman  interferes  with  the  ball. 

(5)  A  player  is  credited  with  an  assist  whenever  he 
makes  a  play  that  enables  a  team-mate  to  put  out 
an  opponent,  as  by  throwing  him  the  ball  in  time. 
This  credit  is  given  even  when  the  last  player  fails  to 
complete  the  play. 

(6)  An  error  is  recorded  against  a  fielder  whenever 
he  might  have  played  the  ball,  but  did  not,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  base's  being  made.  Thie  does  not  apply 
to  the  pitcher  and  catcher  for  battery  errors ;  that  is, 
for  misplays  in  their  capacity  as  pitcher  and  catcher ; 
it  does  apply  to  them  for  misplays  in  fielding. 

A  summary  of  each  game  of  indoor  baseball  is 
required  of  the  scorer,  and  according  to  official  rule, 
must  contain  the  following  items : 

(i)  The  score  made  in  each  inning  of  the  game  and, 
presumably,  the  total. 

(2)  The  nimiber  of  two  base  hits,  three  base  hits, 
and  home  runs  made  by  each  player. 

(3)  FOR  EACH  PITCHER  : 

(a)  The  number  of  hits  made  from  his  pitching ; 

(b)  The  number  of  times  batsmen  are  put  out  on 
Mspitching; 
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(c)  The  number  of  times  batsmen  are  given  a  base 
on  four  balls ;  ' 

(d)  The  number  of  wild  pitches  he  makes ; 

(4)  FOR  THE  CATCHER  : 

The  niunber  of  balls  he  allows  to  pass  him  without 
catching ; 

(5)  THE  TIME  in  which  the  game  is  played,  men- 
tioning hours  and  minutes ;  and 

(6)  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  UMPIRES. 

Note,  —  The  summary  for  indoor  baseball  differs  from  that 
for  the  regular  outdoor  game  in  containing  the  number  of  hits 
(not  base  hits)  made  from  the  pitching  of  each  pitcher ;  and  in 
omitting  the  following  items :  —  The  number  of  base  hits  made 
from  each  pitcher ;  the  number  of  stolen  bases ;  the  number  of 
double  and  triple  plays,  and  the  names  of  the  players  assisting 
in  these ;  the  number  of  innings  in  which  each  pitcher  pitched, 
and  the  number  of  times  the  pitcher  hits  a  batsman  with  a 
pitched  ball. 

OFFICIALS.  —  Two   Umpires   and   one   or    two 

Scorers  constitute  the  officials  for  a  game  of  indoor 
baseball. 

The  Umpires  are  in  entire  charge  of  the  game  and 
their  decisions  on  all  matters  of  judgment  (as  to  balls 
and  strikes,  the  making  of  bases,  etc.)  may  not  be  dis- 
puted. A  Captain  (no  other  player)  may  protest  to 
an  Umpire  as  to  the  interpretation  or  apphcation  of 
rules,  but  not  as  to  matters  of  judgment. 

The  first  Umpire  stands  behind  the  catcher.  He 
starts  and  stops  the  game  by  calling  '^  Play ! ''  or 
"  Time  !  "  ;  he  decides  when  the  batsman  is  out  01:  \ss2c^ 
ran;  he  decides  all  matters  relalirv^  to  \ix& \k^2vJ^/>i!^ 
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pitching,  or  batting,  including  balls,  strikes,  blocks, 
dead  balls,  balks,  illegal  deliveries,  foul. strikes,  and 
fair  and  foul  hits ;  also  all  points  relating  to  the  fourth 
base,  such  as  whether  base  runners  have  made  it  or  not. 

The  second  Umpire  stands  about  ten  feet  back  of  the 
diamond,  about  midway  between  the  home  plate  and 
first  or  third  base.  He  is  at  liberty  to  move  around. 
The  second  Umpire  decides  on  all  base  plays  except 
^  those  at  the  home  plate;  that  is,  whether  or  not  a 
player  has  made  first,  second,  or  third  base,  is  out, 
or  must  return  to  his  base. 

In  case  of  doubt  the  two  Umpires  may  confer. 

The  two  Umpires  change  places  at  the  end  of  each 
full  inning ;  that  is,  when  each  team  has  had  a  turn 
at  bat. 

THE  SCORE  KEEPER  keeps  the  official  score  according 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Umpires,  and  as  explained  under 
"  Score."  He  should  call  the  batters  to  bat,  as  each 
batter's  turn  comes. 

MATCH  GAMES.  —  The  regulations  for  these  are 
quite  the  same  as  for  the  outdoor  game. 

The  choice  of  innings  (which  team  shall  go  first  to 
the  bat),  is  determined  by  flipping  a  coin. 

OUTFIT.  —  BALL.  —  The  ball  for  indoor  baseball 
is  larger  and  softer  than  that  used  for  the  outdoor 
game.  This  prevents  its  being  batted  to  long  dis- 
tances, and  makes  it  less  dangerous  in  hitting  persons 
or  objects.  These  balls  vary  from  15  to  17  inches  in 
circumference,  or  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
from  8  to  8f  ounces.  They  are  slightly  larger  than  the 
so-called  "  playground  ball,"  but  of  the  same  soft 
construction. 
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The  official  ball  specified  by  the  National  Indoor 
Baseball  Association  of  the  United  States  is  not  less 
than  i6f  nor  more  than  17^  inches  in  circumference^ 
and  weighs  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  8f  ounces. 
A  covering  of  white  skin  is  required,  and  most  of  the 
balls  have  red  stitdiing.  Good  balls  cost  from  75 
cents  to  $1.25  each. 

BAT.  —  Indoor  baseball  bats  are  shorter  and  smaller 
in  circumference  than  those  used  in  the  regular  out- 
door game,  and  with  them  a  ball  cannot  be  sent  so  far. 

Official  regulations  call  for  a  bat  2f  feet  long  and 
not  larger  than  if  inches  in  diameter  in  the  largest 
part.  The  handle  may  be  wound  with  string  or  tape, 
or  have  a  rubber  tip,  to  prevent  slipping  and  to  give 
a  firm  hold.  The  bat  must  be  made  of  wood,  and  may 
be  made  heavier  by  a  metal  rod  passed  through  the 
center,  but  no  loading  with  lead  to  give  weight  is 
permissible. 

Indoor  baseball  bats  cost  40  and  50  cents  each. 

BASES.  —  Bags  for  marking  first,  second,  and  third 
bases  are  made  of  canvas,  half  filled  with  sand  or  other 
soft  material.  They  are  merely  laid  in  place,  not 
fastened,  as  in  the  outdoor  game. 

Where  bases  are  near  walls,  padded  gymnasium 
mats  should  be  on  edge  against  the  wall  as  a  buffer 
for  players  sliding  bases. 

A  set  of  three  canvas  or  duck  bases,  unfilled,  costs 
from  $2  to  $2.50. 

HOME  PLATE.  —  A  rubber  home  plate,  for  indoor 
baseball,  is  1 2  inches  square,  being  smaller  than  in  the 
outdoor  game,  and  four  instead  of  five  sided.  They 
cost  75  cents  each. 
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DRESS.  —  Padding  at  knee  and  hip,  either  made  in 
the  suit  or  adjustable,  is  very  necessary  for  base 
runners,  to  prevent  injury  in  sliding  base. 

All  players  are  required  to  wear  rubber-soled  shoes. 
The  corrugated  rubber  is  best. 

Gloves  and  mask  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
soft  ball,  but  are  used  by  many  players. 

HISTORY.  —  Indoor  baseball  was  devised  in  1887 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Hancock,  of  Chicago.  The  need 
for  indoor  athletic  games  for  the  winter  season,  and 
the  necessity  of  playing  in  limited  space,  both  indoors 
and  out  of  doors,  at  all  seasons,  has  led  to  wide  popu- 
larity for  the  game. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Lacrosse  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  highly  developed  of  the  out- 
door team  games.  Its  most  distinctive  features  to  a 
spectator  are  that  it  is  played  on  the  nm,  and  that  the  ' 
ball  is  played  by  throwing  and  catching  with  a  long 
netted  stick,  called  a  crosse,  much  longer  than  a 
tennis  racket. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  large  level  field,  preferably 
covered  with  turf.  A  goal  is  erected  at  each  end,  the 
object  of  the  game  for  each  team  of  twelve  men  being 
to  put  the  ball  through  the  opponent's  goal.  It  is 
usually  shot  through  by  a  throw  from  a  stick,  but 
may  bound  through,  or  even  be  kicked  through  from 
a  scrimmage,  or  get  through  in  any  way  except  by 
being  carried.  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for  each 
goal  made;  the  team  which  has  scored  the  larger 
number  of  goals  at  the  end  of  the  playing  time  wins. 
The  game  is  played  in  2  halves  of  35  minutes  each, 
with  a  10  minutes'  rest  between.  The  teams  change 
goals  (defend  the  opposite  goal)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half. 

A  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  game  is  the  forma- 
tion or  position  of  the  teams.  Each  team  of  twelve 
players  is  lined  up  from  end  to  end  of  the  ground; 
that  is,  from  goal  to  goal,  instead  of  facing  each  other 
from  opposite  halves  of  the  field,  as  in  hockey,  foot- 
ball, and  most  other  team  game?».    Y.^q)cl  ^'2c^^^^s* 
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paired  off  with  an  opponent,  and  usually  stands  at  the 
opening  of  the  game  with  his  left  side  toward  the  goal 
he  is  attacking.  There  is  no  offside  play,  —  that  is, 
no  rules  prohibiting  a  player  receiving  or  playing  on 
the  ball  if  he  be  between  it  and  the  opponent's  goal. 
Neither  are  the  players  confined  to  any  limited  terri- 

iry ;  but  each  has  distinctive  functions. 

An  interesting  point  for  spectators  to  know  is 
.tiie  only  methods  of  interference  allowed  are  "  chi 
ing "  and  "  body-checking."  Checking  consists 
in  hitting  an  opponent's  crosse  with  one's  own  (allow- 
able only  when  both  are  trj-ing  to  play  the  ball),  either 
to  dislodge  the  ball  or  in  some  other  way  to  interfere 
with  his  stick  play.  Body-checking  consists  in  shoving 
a  player  with  the  shoulder  or  hip  from  the  front  or 
side,  never  from  behind.  Tackling,  as  used  in  foot- 
ball, is  not  allowed,  nor  any  form  of  interference  with 
the  hands.  The  goal  keeper  is  the  only  one  who  may 
use  the  hands  to  touch  the  ball  and  then  only  to  bl 
it,  not  to  catch  or  throw. 
The  ball  is  started  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Ilifr' 
ithod  of  putting  it  in  play  is  caUed  "  facing,"  and 

insists  in  two  players  of  opposite  teams  putting  their 

;ew!se  on  the  ground  and    back   to  back. 

with  the  ball  between  them,  and  on  a  signal  drawing 

each  his  own  crosse  rapidly  away  from   the  center. 

The  ball  is  thus  faced  at  the  center  at  the  opening  oi 

le  game  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 

Iter  a  goal  is  scored.     It  is  faced  in  a  similar  way  ft 
other  parts  of  the  ground  at  various  times  (after 
out  of  bounds,  etc.)  through  the  game,  as  explai 
h  the  rules. 
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The  directions  in  the  following  rules  are  founded  on 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse 
League. 

FIELD.  —  Lacrosse  is  played  on  a  large  level  field. 
This  should  preferably  be  covered  with  turf,  as  such 
covering  is  less  slippery  and  makes  it  easier  to  pick 
up  the  ball  from  the  ground  with  the  stick  than  an 
unturfed  field.  No  boundaries  are  marked  for  the 
groimd,  ground  rules  (limits)  being  agreed  upon  before 
the  game  by  the  respective  captains. 

DIMENSIONS.  —  The  distance  between  goals  ranges 
from  no  to  125  yards ;  the  width  is  not  specified,  but 
is  imderstood  to  be  from  50  to  75  yards. 

GOALS.  —  The  goals  are  placed,  if  possible,  125 
yards  apart,  though  a  minimum  distance  of  1 10  yards 
is  specified  in  official  rules. 

The  goals  consist  of  two  upright  poles  which  must 
be  6  feet  above  the  ground  and  placed  6  feet  apart, 
connected  with  a  rigid  top  cross  bar. 

NET.  —  Attached  to  this  goal,  at  the  rear,  is  a  net, 
pyramidal  or  cone  shaped,  extending  7  feet  back  of  the 
goal  and  staked  to  the  ground  all  around.  The  netting 
may  not  have  a  mesh  of  more  than  i|  inches  in  size. 
This  net  is  to  catch  the  ball  as  it  goes  through  and 
^  helps  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  goal  has  been 
made. 

GOAL  CREASE.  —  The  only  marking  on  the  ground, 
aside  from  the  twelve-foot  circle  at  the  center  which  is 
used  for  facing  the  ball,  is  a  goal  crease,  which  con- 
sists of  an  outlined  square  or  oblong  surrounding 
the  goal.  This  measures  12  X  18  feet,  being  6  feet 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  goal  posX^  ^.iv^  ^  V^'tV  x^ 
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either  side  of  them.  No  goal  scores  if  the  ball  is 
hit  through  from  within  the  crease,  or  if,  when  it 
goes  through,  any  attacking  player  be  within   the 
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DIAGRAM  OF  LACROSSE  GOAL  AND  GOAL   CREASE 

crease.    The  goal  keeper  may  not  be  checked  while 
within  die  crease. 


^V  Teams  3S^| 

CENTER  CIRCLE.  —  The  only  other  marking  on  tbft^H 

grounds,  in  addition  to  the  goal  crease  is  a  center  |^| 
circle,  usuaflv  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  measuring    ^B 


circle,  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  measuring 
12  feet  in  diameter,  i.e.,  drawn  with  a  6-foot  radius. 
The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  faced  at  the  center 
of  this  circle  at  the  opening  of  each  half  and  after  each 
goal  is  scored. 

TEAMS.  —  NUMBER  AND  NAMES  OP  POSITIONS. 
—  Twelve  players  constitute  the  full  oiHcial  number, 
for  each  team.  The  twelve  players  of  a  team,  accord* 
ing  tn  their  positions,  beginning  with  the  home  goal,r 
are  called  goal  keeper,  point,  cover  point,  firrt 
defense,  second  defense,  third  defense,  center,  third; 
attack.,  second  attack,  first  attack,  outside  home, 
inside  home.  . 

COVERING.  —  Each  player  is  said  to  cover  tha; 
opponent  with  whom  he  is  paired  off,  when  he  is  sOi 
close  to  him  that  he  could  easily  interfere  with  his 
catching  or  tossing  of  the  ball.  In  the  exigencies  of 
the  game  a  player  may  leave  his  original  protagonist 
to  cover  some  other  player,  there  being  no  rule  as  to 
the  territory  in  which  any  man  may  play.  Good' 
team  work,  however,  requires  both  that  a  player  may, 
be  depended  on  to  take  care  of  his  assigned  part  ofr 
the  game  and  also  that  he  use  quick  Judgment  aB  tad 
where  else  he  should  assist  his  defense  or  attack. 

GENERAL   FUNCTION  OP  PLAYERS.  —  There 
offside  play  in  Lacrosse,  and.  as  above  stated,  noplayi 
is  confined  by  rules  to  any  particular  territory,  except 
that  no  player  but  the  goal  keeper  (or  any  other  man 
on  his  team,  when  the  goal  keeper  needs  must  leave 
Jjpjspjace;  may  stand  within  the  goaV  ccea^-e.-,  wvi  «k^ 
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goal  made  while  a  player  of  the  attacking  side  is 
within  the  goal  crease  is  a  foul  and  does  not  score. 

Each  team  is  divided  generally  into  what  are  called 
the  attack  and  the  defense.  The  first  three  players 
for  a  team  (point,  cover  point,  and  first  defense)  are 
the  main  defense  players  for  a  team,  next  to  the  goal 
keeper,  and  the  opponents  paired  off  with  them  (in- 
side and  outside  home  and  first  attack)  are  the  main 
attack  players  for  the  opposing  team.  The  centers 
start  the  game  by  facing  the  ball,  and  they  and  the 
other  players  in  or  near  midfield  try  to  get  the  ball  in 
the  possession  of  their  own  team  and  feed  it  to  their 
attacking  members. 

DETAIL  DUTIES :  GOAL  KEEPER.  —  The  goal  keeper 
usually  takes  his  position  at  the  opening  of  a  game 
about  one  and  one  half  feet  in  front  of  a  line  drawn 
between  the  goal  posts.  His  main  duty,  of  course, 
is  to  obstruct  the  ball  so  as  to  prevent  its  passing 
through  the  goal.  He  may  do  this  with  his  crosse, 
his  hands,  or  any  part  of  his  body.  He  may  not 
catch  and  throw  with  the  hand,  but  may  block  or 
bat  the  ball  with  the  hand.  Should  he  get  possession 
of  the  ball,  he  should  play  it  judiciously  toward  the 
opposing  goal.  It  is  usually  safer  for  a  goal  keeper 
to  step  away  from  in  front  of  his  own  goal  to  do  this, 
rather  than  keep  the  ball  in  line  for  a  shot  through 
the  goal.  He  may  leave  the  goal  or  even  the  goal 
crease  at  any  time  if  necessary  to  assist  his  defense, 
but  his  absence  from  the  goal  is  a  dangerous  thing 
and  should  be  covered  at  once  by  the  point  or  cover 
point. 
The  goal  keeper,  while  within  tiie  eTea?>^,  nvay  not 
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hold  the  ball  on  his  crosse  longer  than  necessary  to 
step  out  of  the  crease. 

The  goal  keeper  may  not  be  checked  within  the 
goal  crease,  but  may  be  checked  outside  it. 

No  player  of  the  attacking  team  may  stand  within 
the  goal  crease  and  no  goal  scores  if  any  attacking 
player  be  within  the  crease  when  the  ball  goes  through 
the  goal. 

INSIDE  HOME.  —  The  inside  home  stands  very 
close  to  the  crease.  With  the  other  attack  players 
of  his  side,  he  shoots  for  goal,  though  not  so  often, 
perhaps,  as  the  outside  home.  He  is  paired  off  with 
the  point,  and  should  try  to  get  between  point  and 
goal,  or  to  entice  point  to  one  side  so  as  to  give  other 
attacking  players  a  better  chance  to  shoot  for  goal. 
The  inside  home  should  be  ready  to  pick  up  a  ball 
parried  by  the  goal  keeper  and  play  it  again  for 
goal.  • 

He  must  always  remember  that  no  attacking  player 
may  stand  within  the  goal  crease;  that  any  goal  to 
score  must  be  shot  from  outside  the  crease ;  that  no 
goal  scores  if  an  attacking  player  be  within  the 
crease  when  the  ball  gqes  through  the  goal.  Also  that 
the  goal  keeper  may  not  be  checked  within  the 
crease,  but  may  be  checked  outside  it. 

OUTSIDE  HOME. —  The  outside  home,  the  most 
important  attack  player,  plays  very  similarly  to  the 
inside  home,  and  also  has  very  close  team  work  to 
do  with  this  player.  He  takes  the  place  of  the  inside 
home  when  the  latter  is  called  away  from  in  front  of  the 
goal.  The  outside  home  makes  many  shots  for  goal. 
He  is  paired  ofl  with  cover  point. 
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FIR8T,    SECOND,    AND    THIRD    ATTACKS.  —  Tliese 

players  feed  the  ball  to  their  home  men,  trying  to 
keep  it  in  toward  the  center  of  the  field,  from  which  a 
goal  may  more  readily  be  shot,  and  away  from  the 
outer  boundaries.  The  first  attack  may  shoot  for 
goal,  but  it  is  not  considered  good  play  for  second  and 
third  attack  to  do  so.  The  third  attack  assists  second 
in  getting  the  ball  for  their  team  when  it  is  faced  at 
the  center  at  the  opening  of  the  game  or  at  other 
times,  being  careful  to  observe  the  rule  that  prohibits 
a  player's  being  within  lo  feet  of  the  ball  until  it  is 
put  in  play. 

CENTER.  —  The  center  starts  the  game  by  facing  the 
ball,  closely  seconded  by  his  third  attack  and  third 
defense  men,  who  help  him  to  get  possession  of  the  ball. 
His  main  duty,  aside  from  starting  the  ball,  is  to  check 
the  opponents  and  feed  the  ball  to  his  own  attack. 
On  rare  occasions  he  may  help  the  defense. 

POINT.  —  Point  is  a  defense  man  who  stands 
nearest  the  goal  keeper.  He  should  keep  very  close 
to  the  goal.  He  is  paired  off  with  the  inside  home, 
but  should  cover  any  man  who  gets  near  to  the  goal. 
His  object  is  not  only  to  check. the  play  of  such  oppo- 
nents, but  to  keep  the  men  themselves  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  goal,  as  long  shots  are  less  likely  to 
go  through,  and  give  the  goal  keeper  a  better  chance 
to  defend.  Point  should  be  able  to  defend  the  goal, 
and  should  interchange  places  with  the  goal  keeper 
whenever  the  latter  is  away  from  his  post.  An  im- 
portant duty  of  this  player  is  to  coach  the  other  players 
on  the  defense,  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole 
£eJd, 
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COVER  POINT.  —  Cover  point  is  one  of  the  main 
defense  men.  He  may  interchange  places  with  point, 
and  even  serve  as  goal  keeper  in  an  emergency.  He 
usually  has  a  wider  range  of  action  than  point,  though, 
like  all  of  thQ  defense  men,  usually  plays  within  a 
limited  range.  Of  course,  his  main  object  is  to  pre- 
vent the  attacking  players  from  putting  the  ball 
through  the  goal.  He  is  paired  off  with  the  outside 
home,  but,  as  with  any  other  players,  may  check  any 
members  of  the  opposing  team.  He  should  always 
take  the  uncovered  man  coming  down  the  field. 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  DEFENSE.  —  The  men 

in  these  positions  have  mainly  to  gain  possession  of  the 
ball  ^nd  feed  it  toward  their  own  attack.  The  third 
defense  assists  center  in  getting  the  ball  after  it  is  faced, 
observing  the  rule  about  not  being  nearer  than  10  feet 
to  the  ball  at  such  time.  It  is  not  considered  good 
team  play  for  any  of  the  defense  to  try  for  goal,  as  the 
hazards  of  long  shots  or  runs  are  against  an  attacking 
team*  A  defense  man,  however,  if  he  sees  an  open- 
ing, will  dash  toward  his  opponent's  goal  with  the  ball. 

SUBSTITUTES.  —  At  the  opening  of  a  game,  should 
one  team  be  short  the  required  number  of  1 2  players, 
the  Captain  of  the  opposing  team  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, drop  players  until  the  teams  are  equal  in  number, 
though  a  match  game  may  not  be  played  with  less 
than  10  on  each  team.  When  a  player  is  dropped  to 
equalize  the  number  on  the  teams,  he  is  designated  by 
his  Captain  and  may  or  may  not  be  from  a  position  on 
the  team  corresponding  to  that  of  the  absent  player. 

During  a  Game  substitutes  may  be  put  in  at  any 
time,  but  when  this  is  done  the  Rd.et^e,  TwxisX  \^^ 
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notified  by  both  players  and  the  incoming  player  may 
not  come  on  the  field  until  the  player  whose  place  he 
takes,  has  left  it.  No  player  may  return  to  the  game 
having  once  left  it.  In  a  tie  game  no  substitutes  are 
allowed,  except  in  case  of  injury,  when  the  Captain  of 
the  opposing  team  may  choose  between  dropping  a 
player  of  his  own  to  equalize,  or  allowing  his  opponents 
to  put  in  a  substitute. 

THE  GAME. —  CHOICE  OF  GOALS.  —  Before  a 
game  the  Captains  toss  for  choice  of  goals.  The 
teams  change  goals  for  the  second  half. 

FORMATION  OR  LINE-UP.  —  At  the  opening  of  a 
game  the  goal  keeper  stands  in  front  of  his  own  goal 
and  the  other  eleven  players  of  a  team  are  arranged 
from  end  to  end  of  the  field,  each  with  his  left  side 
toward  the  goal  he  is  attacking.  This  formation  is 
very  distinctive  of  Lacrosse,  differing  radically  from 
most  team  games,  in  which  the  teams  usually  face 
each  other  from  opposite  halves  of  a  center  dividing 
line,  as  in  football.  In  Lacrosse  each  player  is  paired 
off  with  an  opponent  as  follows : 

T£AM  A  Team  B 

Inside  home Goal  keeper 

Outside  home Point 

First  attack Cover  point 

.  Second  attack First  defense 

Third  attack Second  defense 

Center Third  defense 

Third  defense Center 

Second  defense Third  attack 

First  defense Second  attack 

Cover  point First  attack 

Point Outside  home 

Goalkeeper Inside  Vvorcve 
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THE  STABT :  FACIWG  THE  BALL.  —  The  ball  is  put 
in  play  by  the  two  centers  by  a  method  called  facing. 
This  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  and  after 
each  goal  scored  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

For  facing,  the  Referee  places  the  ball  on  the  ground 
between  and  touching  the  reverse  sides  of  the  crosses 
of  the  two  centers;  that  is,  the  crosses  are  placed 
back  to  back, -overlapping  about  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  netting.  Each  player  must  have  liis  left  side 
toward  the  goal  he  is  attacking  when  the  Referee  calls 
"  Play!  "  At  that  .signal,  each  of  these  two  players 
draws  his  crosse  straight  backward  toward  himself 
{i.e.,  toward  the  butt  end  of  the  crosse,  or  side  bound- 
aries of  the  field).  In  the  twirl  of  the  ball  resulting, 
one  of  these  players,  or  his  team,  gets  possession  of  it. 
In  this  play  for  the  ball  the  center  is  assisted  by  bis..M 
third  attack  or  third  defense.  .  I 

When  the  ball  is  faced,  no  other  player  may  be»l 
within  lo  feet  of  those  facing  the  ball  until  it  is  in  play.  1 

No  center  player  may  use  a  left-handed  crosse.  I 

The  ball  is  similarly  faced  from  other  parts  of  the.  I 
field  under  other  circumstances,  as  follows :  "  ■ 

FACIMG  AFTER  A  FODL  that  is  claimed  butdisallowed;,! 
A  foul  that  is  disallowed  by  the  Referee  is  penalized,  I 
at  his  discretion,  by  the  player  fouled  being  allowed  a  J 
free  throw,  or  the  ball  at  the  point  where  the  foul  waa  ] 
claimed,  or  at  least  lo  yards  from  tlie  goal.  I 

FACING  AFTER  OUT  OF  BOUHDS.  —  After  going  OUt  I 
of  bounds  the  ball  is  brought  back  to  the  point  where  J 
it  left  bounds  and  faced  by  the  nearest  two  opponentaJ 
the  other  players  standing  where  they  were  when  thtfl 
Referee  called  time.  ^M 
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FACING  AFTER  BALL  LODGING.  —  Should  the  ball 

lodge  in  a  place  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  crosse,  or  be  caught  in  the  goal  netting,  it  may  be 
taken  out  by  hand,  by  a  player  who  shall  face  for  it 
with  his  nearest  opponent  at  lo  feet  within  pla)dng 
limits. 

A  ball  lodging  in  a  crosse  must  be  freed  by  hitting 
the  crosse  on  the  ground,  and  not  with  the  hand. 

Should  any  player  facing  for  the  ball  at  other  parts 
of  the  field  than  the  center,  use  a  left-handed  crosse, 
which  would  prevent  his  facing  properly,  the  ball  may 
be  put  in  play  at  such  times  by  the  Referee's  tossing 
it  between  the  two  players. 

RULES  AND  POINTS  OF  PLAY.  —  MODE  OF 
PLAYING  THE  BALL  is  by  throwing  and  catching  with 
the  crosse  or  stick.  This  is  done  nearly  always  on  the 
nm,  the  players  advancing  the  ball  by  rapid  passes 
from  one  to  another.  It  is  unusual  for  any  one 
player  to  run  far  with  the  ball  because  of  the  increased 
chance  for  checking  by  opponents. 

A  ball  on  the  ground  should  be  recovered  by  stick 
work  alone.  For  a  dead  ball,  this  is  done  by  a  player's 
drawing  the  ball  toward  him  with  his  crosse  and 
scooping  it  up  when  it  is  in  motion. 

There  is  no  rule  against  kicking  the  ball,  but  it  is 
usually  resorted  to  only  in  scrimmages  or  similar 
emergencies.  On  no  account  may  the  ball  be  played 
by  the  hand.  The  Goal  Keeper  is  the  only  player 
who  may  touch  the  ball  with  the  hand,  and  he  may 
only  bat  or  block  it,  not  catch  or  throw. 

No  goal  may  be  scored  by  a  ball  carried  through  in 
any  way. 
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INTBRFERBNCE     WITH    OPPONENTS    is    done    by 

checking,  body-checking,  and  blocking. 

CHECKING  consists  in  hitting  the  opponent's  crosfte 
with  one's  own,  to  dislodge  a  ball  or  to  prevent  his 
catching  or  picking  it  up.  This  may  be  done,  however, 
only  when  both  players  are  contending  for  the  ball; 
to  check  an  opponent  at  any  other  time  is  a  foul.  It 
is  a  foul  to  detain  an  opponent's  crosse  with  one's 
hand,  leg,  or  with  one's  own  crosse,  or  in  any  other 
way.  To  use  the  crosse  for  what  is  termed  the  square 
or  cross  check  is  strictly  forbidden.  This  consists 
in  charging  into  a  player  with  one's  crosse  held  in  both  . 
hands  so  that  it  will  meet  his  body. 

BODY-CHECKING  is  the  only  other  permissible  mode 
of  personal  interference  with  an  opponent.  Body- 
checking  consists  in  shoving  the  opponent  with  the 
shoulder  or  hip  and  that  only  from  the  front  or  side. 
To  do  this  from  the  rear  or  to  body-check  an  oppo- 
nent into  a  fence  or  other  obstacle  are  considered 
most  flagrant  fouls.  No  opponent  may  be  charged 
or  body-checked  after  he  has  thrown  the  ball. 

TackUng  or  tripping  or  checking  an  opponent  with 
the  hands,  elbows,  or  feet,  are  strictly  forbidden.  It  is 
also  a  foul  to  use  the  crosse  in  any  way  to  strike,  trip, 
or  body-check. 

BLOCKING.  —  A  player  running  with  the  ball  may 
be  blocked  (aside  from  body-checking)  only  by  getting 
between  him  and  the  goal  so  as  to  make  him  dodge. 
One  may  not,  however,  block  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  a  player  who  is  in  pursuit  of  an  opponent  or 
of  the  ball.  Thus  a  player  may  not  be  surrounded 
by  players  of  his  team,  forming  an  VaX^xl^x^tvK.^  ^^\sx 
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football.  When  two  players  are  in  pursuit  of  the  ball, 
one  may  not  keep  the  other  from  it  by  kneeling,  lying 
down,  or  dropping  in  front  of  him.  There  is  thus 
clear  distinction  between  blocking  an  opponent 
has  the  ball  in  his  possession  and  one  who  is  in  pu: 
of  the  ball  or  of  an  opponent. 

FOULS    AND    PENALTIES:     SUMMARY    OF 
FOULS.  —  THE  CROSSE  AMD  ITS  USE.  —  It  is  a  foul 

To  take  an  opponent's  crosse  or  attempt  to  knock 
it  out  of  his  hands  in  any  way  unless  both  are  conti 
ing  for  the  ball. 

To  hold  or  trip  an  opponent  with  the  crosse. 

To  deliberately  strike  an  opponent  with  the 

To  hold  an  opponent's  crosse  with  the  hands,  ai 
or  legs. 

To  throw  the  crosse  at  a  player  or  at  the  ball. 

To  use  the  square  or  cross  check. 

To  take  part  in  the  game  in  any  way  without  a  cri 
in  the  hand :  any  player  losing  his  crosse  is  outi' 
play  until  he  recovers  it ;  players  are  permitted,  hi 
ever,  to  change  crosses  during  a  game. 

To  check  the  goal  keeper  while  the  latter  is  wil 
the  bounds  of  the  crease. 

PERSONAL  INTERFERENCE.  —  It  is  a  foul 

To  strike,  hold  or  trip  an  opponent ;  to  push 
with  the  hand. 

To  wrestle  with  legs  entwined  so  as  to  throw  hii 

To  body-check  an  opponent  from  behind  (jump 
or  shoulder  him)  while  he  is  running  for  the  baU 
after  he  has  reached  it. 

To  charge  an  opponent  after  he  has  thrown  the 
To  fordbiy  body-check  an  opponent  into  a  feni 
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BLOCKING.  —  It  is  a  foul 

To  run  in  £19111  of  a  player  who  is  trying  to  get  the 
ball,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  it  until  another  player 
reaches  it. 

To  interfere  in  any  way  with  a  player  who  is  in  pur- 
suit of  an  opponent. 

For  a  player  who  is  trying  to  get  the  ball  to  deliber- 
ately drop,  lie  down,  or  kneel  in  front  of  the  opponent 
who  is  also  trying  to  get  it,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  the 
baU.  ^ 

PLAYERS.  —  It  is  a  foul 

For  any  player  to  move  from  his  position  after  time  is 
called  until  the  ball  is  again  faced. 

To  attempt  to  influence  the  decision  of  an  Umpire. 

To  use  profane  or  obscene  language  to  any  player 
or  elsewhere. 

To  take  part  in  the  game  in  any  way  without  a 
crosse. 

To  stand  within  the  goal  crease  or  to  be  within  the 
crease  when  the  ball  is  put  through  the  goal. 

To  check  the  goal  keeper  within  the  crease. 

See  also  **  Personal  Interference  "  and  "  Blocking." 

The  goal  keeper  while  within  the  crease  may 
not  hold  the  ball  in  his  crosse  longer  than  necessary 
to  step  within  the  crease. 

BALL.  —  It  is  a  foul 

To  play  the  ball  with  the  hand  in  any  way,  except 
for  the  goal  keeper  to  block  it  with  the  hand  (not  catch 
or  throw). 

To  persistently  throw  the  ball  out  of  bounds,  lie 
on  the  ball,  or  try  in  any  way  to  detain  it,  so  as  to 
prolong  the  time  of  a  game. 
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PENALTY    AND    PROCEDURE    FOR    FOULS.  —  The 

Referee  calls  time  or  blows  his  whistle  for  play  to 
(Stop  whenever  he  sees  a  foul  committed  or  one  is 
reported  to  him  by  a  Captain,  provided  the  player  who 
committed  the  foul  succeeds  in  taking  the  ball  from 
his  opponents.  For  a  foul  which  leaves  the  ball  with  ' 
the  opponent  fouled  or  bis  team,  the  Referee  may  not 
suspend  play. 

On  the  Referee's  signal  all  players  must  stand  still 
and  remain  in  their  places  until  the  Referee  gives  the 
signal  again  to  play.  The  ball  must  not  be  touched 
in  the  interval  and  should  any  player  have  it  when 
time  is  called,  he  must  drop  it. 

Should  the  Referee  decide  that  a  foul  has  been  com- 
mitted that  has  taken  the  ball  away  from  the  team 
fouled,  the  offense  is  penalized  by  allowing  the  player 
fouled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Referee,  either  to  have 
a  free  throw  or  to  face  the  ball.  In  no  case  may  this 
be  done  within  lo  yards  of  the  goal. 

For  a  mistaken  claim  of  foul,  the  team  claiming  it  is 
penalized  by  allowing  the  wrongfully  accused  player 
a  free  throw  or  facing  at  the  discretion  of  the  Referee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  penalties  the  Referee  has 
the  right,  at  his  discretion,  to  inflict  suspension  from 
the  game  on  a  player  committing  a  foul,  or  he  may  first 
warn  him  and  later  suspend  for  a  repetition  of  the 
offense.  A  player  is  to  be  removed  from  a  match  at 
once  (no  discretion  allowed  the  Referee)  for  (i) 
profane  or  abusive  language  to  any  player  or  official 
during  any  game,  or  (2)  for  deUberately  striking 
another  with  bis  crosse  or  in  any  other  way. 
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FREE  THROW.  —  In  a  free  throw  the  player  fouled 
and  the  one  committing  the  foul  are  placed  in  the 
same  positions  that  they  occupied  immediately  before 
the  foul  was  committed,  the  player  fouled  having  the 
ball  on  his  crosse.  At  the  word  "  Play ''  from  the 
Referee,  each  is  allowed  to  play  in  any  manner  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
free  throw  in  Lacrosse  does  not  mean  the  complete 
freedom  from  possible  interference  customary  for 
a  free  throw  in  basket  ball  or  a  free  kick  in  football. 
No  free  throw  may  be  made  within  ic  yards  of  the  goal. 

SCORE. —TIME:      CHANGE     OF     GOALS.  —  The 

game  consists  of  two  35-minute  halves,  with  an  interval 
of  10  minutes  between  (70  minutes  of  actual  playitig 
time).  In  estimating  time,  the  intervals  are  de- 
ducted for  fouls  or  ball  out  of  bounds,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  Referee  calls  time  or  blows  his  whistle  for 
play  to  stop,  until  he  again  signals  for  play  to  begin. 
The  teams  change  goals  for  the  second  half. 

GOAL  SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  for 
each  ball  which  it  puts  through  the  opponents'  goal. 
The  team  which  has  the  higher  score  at  the  end  of  the 
second  half  wins. 

A  ball  to  score  must  go  through  from  the  front  and 
must  be  shot  from  outside  the  goal  crease.  No  ball 
scores  if  an  attacking  player  is  within  the  goal  crease 
when  it  goes  through. 

The  Umpire  decides  whether  or  not  a  goal  has  been 
made.  The  ball  is  usually  shot  or  thrown  through 
from  a  crosse,  but  may  be  kicked  through  or  bound 
through  or  go  through  in  any  way,  except  by  being 
carried. 
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If  the  goal  defenders  send  a  ball  through  acd- 
dentaily,  it  scores  for  the  attacking  team.  If  a  ball  is 
put  through  by  any  one  not  a  player,  it  does  not  score, 
and  must  be  put  in  play  again  at  the  center.  j^M 

Should  a  goal  pole  be  luiocked  down  during  a  ganii^^| 
the  ball  scores  if  it  goes  within  the  limits  that  the  pol^H 
would  define,  if  standing.     The  Umpire- decides  this 
point. 

Should  the  ball  enter  the  goal  after  time  has  been 
called  for  a  foul,  it  does  not  score. 

Should  a  goal  be  made  after  a  foul  is  claimed  but 
before  time  is  called,  the  goal  is  scored  if  the  foul  is 
not  allowed  by  the  Referee  or  should  he  decide  that 
the  foul  did  not  take  the  ball  from  the  attacking  team, 
Should  a  ball  enter  the  goal  after  a  foul  is  claimed, 
but  before  time  i^  called,  and  the  Referee  sustains  the 
claim  of  foul  and  finds  that  the  foul  did  take  the  ball 
from  the  attacking  side,  the  goal  is  not  scored  and  the 
Referee  at  his  discretion  penalizes  the  offender  as  for 
other  fouls,  by  granting  a  free  throw  to  the  offended 
side  or  facing  the  ball. 

TIE  GAMES.  —  In  case  of  a  tie  score  at  the  end  of  the 
playing  time,  play  is  continued  after  an  interval  of  lo 
minutes,  for  15  minutes.  The  team  which  at  the  end 
of  that  time  has  scored  the  greater  number  of  goals 
wins.  Should  the  game  still  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  this 
15-minute  period,  the  Captains  decide  as  to  whether 
the  game  shall  be  postponed  or  play  continued  until 
a  goal  is  scored  or  the  game  declared  a  tie. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  officials  for  a  match  game  i 

icrosse  consist  of  one  Referee,  two  Umpires, 
'ekeepers,  and  two  Field  Captains. 
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^^^fflFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  the  highest  official  in 
the  game  of  Lacrosse.  He  is  chosen  by  mutual  con- 
sent, must  not  be  a  member  of  either  of  the  contesting 
dubs  (unless  by  mutual  consent)  and  must  be  abso- 
lutely non-partisan. 

The  duties  of  a  Referee  begin  before  a  game. 
(i)  He  must  receive  from   Captains   the  names,  of   ' 
their  respective  teams  and  learn  the  Captain's  ded-  ■ 
sion  as  to  playing  bounds;    (2)  he  must  assign  the 
Umpires  to  their   respective  goals,  which    they  will 
hold   throughout  the  game ;     (3)  he  must   see  that 
Timekeepers  are  on  hand ;    (.4)  he  must  inspect  the 
field  to  see  that  its  condition  is  proper  and  all  measure«.Tj 
ments,  including  the  goals,  correct;    {5)  he  must  !in«^ 
up  the  players  and  inspect  them  to  see  that  all  regi 
lations  are  observed  as  to  ball,  crosses,  and  shoes, 

The  Referee  starts  the  game  at  the  center,  when 
both  sides  are  in  position,  by  placing  the  ball  for  facing 
and  calling  "  Play !  "  or  blowing  his  whistle.  He  thua  1 
places  the  ball  at  the  center,  and  signals  for  facing  atl 
the  beginning  of  each  half  and  after  each  goal  is  scored;  J 
He  similarly  starts  play  with  facing  from  other  parts  I 
of  the  ground,  after  the  game  has  been  suspended  foi'-l 
fouls  or  ball  out  of  bounds,  but  at  no  time  may  thrfl 
ball  be  faced  nearer  than  10  yards  to  the  goal.  1 

The  Referee  suspends  play  by  caUing  "  Time,"  oif' 
blowing  a  whistle,  whenever  he  observes  a  foul  or  one  'J 
is  reported  to  him  by  a  Captain,  unless  the  playelB 
who  has  been  fouled  or  one  of  his  team  is  still  in  pos^l 
session  of  the  ball ;  in  that  case  the  Referee  may  nof<il 
suspend  play.  '  I 

Should  a  goal  be  made  before  the  Referee  ca.a.  calila 


I 

sure^.-^)^^ 
linfl^^l 

regi^^^ 
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time  for  a  foul,  he  must  decide  whether  the  goal  shall" 
be  allowed  or  not,  or  whether  the  ball  shall  be  faced, 
or  the  opponents  given  a  free  throw. 

Any  goal  made  after  the  Referee  has  blown  his 
whistle  or  called  time  does  not  score. 

The  Referee  enforces  the  penalties  for  all  fouls  and 
giu^t  therefore  be  familiar  with  the  fouls  and  their 
.Ities. 

All  disputes  during  a  game  are  settled  by  the  Referee 
&nd  his  decision  is  final.  All  complaintfi  must  be  made 
to  him  by  the  Captains  of  the  respective  teams  and 
no  other  members  of  a  team  may  enter  into  discus- 
with  him,  unless  at  his  own  request.    The  Ref^^f 


H  t  sson  with  him,  unless  at  his  own  request.     Ihe  Kei^^fM 

l|^bUEt  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  before  making  UIH 

^^ecision.  |^H 

Throughout  a  game  the  Referee  has  authority  over' 

all  other  officials.     Should  complaint  be  made  against 

the  decision   of  an   Umpire,   and   the  complaint   be 

proven,   the   Referee   must  remove  the  Umpire  and 

appoint  a  successor,  setting  aside  and  reversing  the 

decision  to  which  exception  was  taken.     This  may 

occur  at  any  time  through  the  game. 

Except  in  such  a  case  (where  the  decision  of  an 
Umpire  is  questioned)  the  Umpire's  decision  as  to  the 
making  of  a  goal  shall  be  final  and  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Referee. 

The  Timekeepers  report  to  the  Referee  when  the 
time  of  halves  has  elapsed  or  at  any  time  through  a 
game.  When  the  two  Timekeepers  do  not  agree, 
they  report  the  fact  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  at 
^.QDce  decides  the  question. 

LThe  Field  Captains  are  under  the  coiitrol  of  I 
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Riefei'ee  as  well  as  the  players  of  their  teams,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  rulings.  The  Referee  may  order 
a  Field  Captain  to  leave  the  game  for  infringement  of 
rules,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  comply,  the  Referee 
shall  declare  the  opposing  team  to  have  won  the 
game.  , 

OMPIRES.  —  The  two  Umpires  are  chosen  for  h 
match  game  by  the  Captains.  Their  positions  ar^ 
directly  behind  the  goals,  one  for  each.  They  ard  * 
assigned  to  their  respective  goals  by  the  Referee, 
before  the  Captains  toss  for  choice  of  goals.  An  • 
Umpire  remains  at  the  same  goal  throughout 
not  changing  when  the  teams  change  goals. 

The  duty  of  an  Umpire  is  to  decide  when  a  goal  ht 
been  made.  This  decision  is  final,  and  he  must  givt 
it  without  comment,  simply  saying  "  Goal  "  or  "  No' 
Goal."  Should  a  Captain  take  exception  to  thfe- 
ruling  of  an  Umpire,  the  Referee  must  at  once  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  should  he  find  that  the  ruling  was 
unfair,  must  at  once  remove  the  Umpire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game,  and  appoint  a  successor. 

An  Umpire  must,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  all 
the  rules  under  which  a  goal  may  be  scored,  as  follows 
A  goal  may  be  scored  only  by  a  ball  passing  between 
the  goal  posts  and  below  the  cross  bar  from  a  shot 
made  from  in  front  of  the  goal  and  from  outside  the 
goal  crease  and  while  none  of  the  attacking  team  are 
within  the  crease.  A  ball  accidentally  put  through 
by  the  defending  team,  scores  for  the  attacking  team. 
The  bali  may  be  thrown  from  a  crosse,  batted,  kicked, 
or  bound  through,  or  go  through  in  any  way,  eKce,^t. 
liwii^  carried,  or  thrown  by  the  \».u4. 
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TIMEKEEPERS,  —  The  rules  call  for  two 
keepers  to  be  appointed,  one  by  each  Captain.  Tb<i 
duties  consist  in  deciding  when  the  35-minute  halve^l 
or  the  full  playing  time  of  the  game,  havt  transpired. 
The  time  is  estimated  from  the  moment  the  Referee 
blows  his  whistle  or  calls  "  Play,"  for  the  first  facing, 
and  in  estimating  it,  deductions  should  be  made  for 
any  stoppages  of  actual  play,  such  as  those  required 
for  ball  out  of  bounds,  fouls,  disputes,  or  injuries  to 
players,  for  any  of  which  causes  the  Referee  calls  time, 
,  The  guide  for  the  Timekeeper  is  the  Referee's  signal. 
These  interruptions  are  estimated  from  the  mometvt 
the  Referee  calls  time  or  blows  his  whistle,  until  ■] 
signals  for  play  to  again  begin.  _  Of  course  a  Tin 
keeper  should  use  a  stop  watch. 

When  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  1 
Timekeepers  they  must  rei>ort  this  promptly  to  1 
Referee  who  at  once  makes  a  final  decision  on  t 
question. 

FIELD  CAPTAINS.  —  Each  team  selects  a  FUk 
Captain  to  superintend  or  take  general  direction  of  its 
play  and  players  throughout  a  game.  A  Field  Captain 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Club  for  whose  team  he  acts ; 
he  may  or  jnay  not  be  a  player  of  the  game.  If  13 
a  player,  he  may  not  carry  a  crosse,  or  be  in  the  u 
form  of  the  team,  and  in  this  case  the  opposing  ( 
tain  must  consent  to  his  serving. 

Captains  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Refe^ 
and  may  be  expelled  from  the  game  by  that  offici 
or  violation  of  rules. 

The  Captain's  duties  begin  before  a  game, 
^,acA  Captain  must  (a)  select  a  Timdteeyes-„£|i\-a 
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a  list  of  the  players  of  his  team  and  substitutes  to  the 
Referee ;  (c)  decide  with  the  opposing  Captain  on  the 
bounds  of  the  playing  fiield;  {d)  toss  for  choice  of 
goals. 

Ihiring  a  game,  besides  taking  general  direction  of  the 
game,  it  devolves  upon  a  Captain  to  make  all  claims 
for  fouls  to  the  Referee,  no  other  member  of  a  team 
being  permitted  to  do  this.  The  Captain  is  the  only 
member  of  a  team  who  may  represent  his  team  in  a 
discussion  with  the  Referee. 

The  Captain  may  have  to  decide  during  a  game  or 
before  it,  any  questions  arising  as  to  substitutes. 

The  Captain  may  request  the  Referee  to  remove  an 
Umpire  whose  decision  seems  to  him  unfair. 

In  case  of  a  tie  game,  after  an  extra  15  minutes 
of  play,  it  devolves  upon  the  Captains  to  decide 
whether  a  game  shall  be  declared  a  tie,  or  play  con- 
tinued until  a  goal  is  won,  or  the  game  postponed. 

OUTFIT.  —  CROSSE.  —  The  crosse  is  made  from 
a  long  stick,  rounded  at  one  end  (the  butt)  and 
flattened  at  the  opposite  end ;  the  flat  end  is  drawn 
around  in  a  curve,  which  forms  the  end  for  the  widest 
part  of  the  netting.  It  is  thus  a  curved  crook  or 
stick. 

The  specifications  for  the  size  and  make  of  a 
crosse  are  arbitrary.  The  crosse  may  be  of  any 
length,  but  must  not  exceed  one  foot  in  width  at  the 
widest  part.  The  netting  must  be  of  catgut  or  clock 
string  or  rawhide,  not  of  cord  or  soft  leather.  "  A 
string  must  be  brought  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  tip  of  the  turn,  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  stick 
from  catching  an  opponent's  crosse.     J\.\^'a.^\xv'^^\x«\% 
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resting  on  the  top  of  this  stick  may  be  used,  but  must 
not  be  fastened  so  as  to  form  a  pocket  lower  down  the 
stick  than  the  end  of  the  length  strings.''  A  bumper 
or  stop  may  not  be  used.  No  metal  in  any  form, 
whether  wire  or  sheet,  or  any  screws  are  allowable  in 
a  crosse. 

Each  player  should  have  two  crosses,  well  broken 
in,  for  every  game,  the  alternate  to  be  used  in  case  of 
accident* 

A  player  without  a  crosse  in  his  hand  is  considered 
out  of  play. 

The  best  crosses  for  adults  cost  from  $1.75  to  $4.50 
each ;  for  boys  from  75  cents  to  $3. 

BALL.  —  The  ball  for  lacrosse  is  made  of  sponge 
rubber.  Its  weight  is  from  4!  to  5  ounces ;  the  size  not 
less  than  7^  nor  more  than  8  inches  in  circumference. 

For  match  games  the  home  team  furnishes  the  balls, 
three  to  be  given  to  the  Referee  at  the  opening  of  the 
game,  and  others  as  called  for. 

Good  balls  cost  $.65  each. 

GOALS.  —  Upright  goal  posts  measure  6  feet  above 
ground  and  are  placed  6  feet  apart. 

The  uprights  are  joined  by  a  firm  cross  bar,  above 
which  they  may  not  extend. 

NET.  —  A  pyramidal-shaped  net  is  fastened  to  the 
goal  posts  and  cross  bar  and  extends  backward  for  7 
feet,  where  it  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  ground  with  pegs, 
staples,  or  bars.  This  is  intended  to  catch  the  ball, 
and  the  mesh  of  the  netting  must  be  small  enough  to 
do  this. 

Goals  complete,  including  posts  and  net,  may  be  had 
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DRBSS.  —  Because  of  the  running,  light-weight 
clothing  is  worn  for  lacrosse.  The  suit  usually  con- 
sists of  running  trousers,  jersey,  and  shoes. 

The  official  rules  specify  that  the  shoes  worn  must 
be  of  canvas  with  flexible  rubber  soles,  with  or  without 
rubber  cleats. 

Padded  gloves  are  sometimes  worn  by  lacrosse 
players  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bones  and  joints  of  the 
hands.  These  have  reeds  worked  in  to  break  the  force 
of  any  blow  from  an  opponent's  crosse.  They  may 
be  had  for  $2  per  pair. 

HISTORY.  —  Lacrosse  originated  with  the  North 
American  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  called  "  The  ball 
game.''  It  was  played  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
apparently,  and  was  substantially  the  same  game  in 
different  localities,  though  there  might  have  been  some 
differences  in  the  construction  of  the  crosses  and  balls. 
The  game,  like  most  Indian  events,  was  preceded  by 
religious  rites,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
These  consisted  partly  of  an  all-night  dance  around 
the  goals,  followed  by  some  water  rites  in  the  morning. 
From  several  hundred  to  one  thousand  players  are 
said  to  have  taken  part  on  each  side.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  each  player  did  not  have  an 
assigned  part  in  the  game  as  under  the  modern 
developed  team  rules.  The  squaws  entered  the 
game,  not  to  play,  but  to  urge  on  their  husbands  by 
switching  them. 

The  modern  game  of  lacrosse,  with  its  improved 
implements,  highly  developed  skill,  different  functions 
assigned  to  different  players,  and  highly  develox^ed 
team  cooperation^  is  the  result  oi  an  ml^x^'sX  \5i5&.^\N.\ss. 
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the  game  by  the  white  men  of  Canada.  Dr.  (Jeorge 
Beers  of  Montreal  is  credited  with  having  regognized 
the  possibilities  of  the  game  and  commenced  its  de- 
velopment in  1850.  It  is  now  recognized  as  the 
national  game  of  Canada. 

The  present  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  game  by 
the  French  Canadians,  who  saw  in  the  curved  stick 
from  which  the  crosse  is  made,  resemblance  to  a 
bishop's  crozier  (la  croix). 

The  game  was  introduced  into  England  in  1865 
by  Canadian  boys  at  school  near  Reading.  It  is 
played  in  England  by  Cambridge  University  teams  and 
latterly  by  Oxford.  The  game  has  spread  to  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  other  places  where  English- 
speaking  players  have  carried  it. 

The  United  States  took  up  the  game  somewhat  later 
than  the  Canadians. 
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GLOSSARY 

Attack.  In  Lacrosse  the  attack  is  understood  to  tsveaxv  \.\jift. 
attempt  to  put  the  ball  through.  tYie  opv^weoJO^  ^Si'^^  ^"^ 
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for  a  foul,  he  must  decide  whether  the  goal  shall" 
be  allowed  or  not,  or  whether  the  ball  shall  be  faced, 
or  the  opponents  given  a  free  throw. 

Any  goal  made  after  the  Referee  has  blown  his 
whistle  or  called  time  does  not  score. 

The  Referee  enforces  the  penalties  for  all  fouls  and 
must  therefore  be  familiar  with  the  fouls  and  tl 
penalties. 

All  disputes  during  a  game  are  settled  by  the  Reff 
and  his  decision  is  Enal.  Alt  complaints  must  be  mad( 
to  him  by  the  Captains  of  the  respective  teams  and 
no  other  members  of  a  team  may  enter  into  discus- 
sion with  him,  unless  at  his  own  request.  The  Referi 
must  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  before  making 
decision. 

Throughout  a  game  the  Referee  has  authority  over 
all  other  officials.  Should  complaint  be  made  against 
the  decision  of  an  Umpire,  and  the  complaint  be 
proven,  the  Referee  must  remove  the  Umpire  and 
appoint  a  successor,  setting  aside  and  reversing  the 
decision  to  which  exception  was  taken.  This  may 
occur  at  any  time  through  the  game. 

Except  in  such  a  case  (where  the  decision  of, 
Umpire  is  questioned)  the  Umpire's  decision  as  to 
making  of  a  goal  shall  be  Hnaf  and  must  be  acce] 
by  the  Referee. 

The  Timekeepers  report  to  the  Referee  when  the 
time  of  halves  has  elapsed  or  at  any  time  through  a 
game.  When  the  two  Timekeepers  do  not  agree, 
they  report  the  fact  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  at 
once  decides  the  question. 

The  Fidd  Captains  are  under  the  control  of 
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Egfei'ee  as  well  as  the  players  of  their  teams,  and  a 
subject  to  the  same  rulings.     The  Referee  may  ordei 
a  Field  Captain  to  leave  the  game  for  infringement  o 
rules,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  comply,  the  Referd^ 
shall    declare    the   opposing   team  to   have  won  1 


UMPIRES.  —  The  two  Umpires  are  chosen  for  a 
match  game  by  the  Captains.  Their  positions  are 
directly  behind  the  goals,  one  for  each.  They  arfc 
assigned  to  their  respective  goals  by  the  Referei 
before  the  Captains  toss  for  choice  of  ; 
Umpire  remains  at  the  same  goal  throughout  a  gamejj 
not  changing  when  the  teams  change  g 

The  duty  of  an  Umpire  is  to  decide  when  a  goal  ti 
been  made.  This  decision  is  final,  and  he  must  giv^ 
it  without  comment,  simply  saying  "  Goal  "  or  "  Nol 
Goal."  Should  a  Captain  take  exception  to  thS 
ruling  of  an  Umpire,  the  Referee  must  at  once  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  should  he  find  that  the  ruling  was 
unfair,  must  at  once  remove  the  Umpire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game,  and  appoint  a  successor. 

An  Umpire  must,  of  course,  be  famiUar  with  all  of 
the  rules  under  which  a  goal  may  be  scored,  as  follows : 
A  goal  may  be  scored  only  by  a  hall  passing  between 
the  goal  posts  and  below  the  cross  bar  from  a  shot 
made  from  in  front  of  the  goal  and  from  outside  the 
goal  crease  and  while  none  of  the  attacking  team  are 
within  the  crease.  A  ball  accidentally  put  through 
by  the  defending  team,  scores  for  the  attacking  team. 
The  ball  may  be  thrown  from  a  crosse,  batted,  kicked,' J 
or  bound  through,  or  go  through  in  any  way,  exce^ 
bang  carried,  or  tbiovm  by  the  haai. 
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time  for  a  foul,  he  must  decide  whether  the  goal  shall* 
be  allowed  or  not,  or  whether  the  ball  shall  be  faced, 
or  the  opponents  given  a  free  throw- 
Any  goal  made  after  the  Referee  has  blown  his 
whistle  or  called  lime  does  not  score. 

The  Referee  enforces  the  penalties  for  all  fouls  and 
must  therefore  be  familiar  with  the  fouls  and  their 
penalties. 

All  disputes  during  a  game  are  settled  by  the  Referee 
ftsd  his  decision  is  &nal.  All  complaints  must  be  made 
i'to  him  by  the  Captains  of  the  respective  teams  and 
^tio  other  members  of  a  team  may  enter  into  discus- 
sion with  him,  unless  at  his  own  request.  The  Referee 
must  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  before  making  his 
decision. 

Throughout  a  game  the  Referee  has  authority  over 
all  other  officials.  Should  complaint  be  made  against 
the  decision  of  an  Umpire,  and  the  complaint  be 
proven,  the  Referee  must  remove  the  Umpire  and 
appoint  a  successor,  setting  aside  and  reversing  the 
decision  to  which  exception  was  taken.  This  may 
occur  at  any  time  through  the  game. 

Except  in  such  a  case  (where  the  decision  of  an 
Umpire  is  questioned)  the  Umpire's  decision  as  to  the 
making  of  a  goal  shaU  be  final  and  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Referee. 

The  Timekeepers  report  to  the  Referee  when  the 
time  of  halves  has  elapsed  or  at  any  time  through  a 
game.  When  the  two  Timekeepers  do  not  agree, 
they  report  the  fact  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  at 
once  decides  the  question. 
1  The  Field  Captains  are  under  the  control  of  ) 
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EefWee  as  well  as  the  players  of  their  teams,  and  arc 
subject  to  the  same  rulings.  The  Referee  may  order 
a  Field  Captain  to  leave  the  game  for  infringement  of 
rules,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  comply,  the  Referee 
shall  declare  the  opposing  team  to  have  won  the 
game. 

UMPIRES.  —  The  two  Umpires  are  chosen  for  ' 
match  game  by  the  Captains.     Their  positions  ( 
directly  behind  the  goals,  one  for  each.     They  ar(?  ■ 
assigned   to   their  respective  goals  by   the   Referee, 
before   the   Captains   toss   for   choice   of   goals.     An  , 
Umpire  remains  at  the  same  goal  throughout  a 
not  changing  when  the  teams  change  goals. 

The  duty  of  an  Uippire  is  to  decide  when  a  goal  h 
been  made.  This  decision  is  final,  and  he  must  gtvt! 
it  without  comment,  simply  saying  "  Goal  "  or  "  No 
Goal,"  Should  a  Captain  take  exception  to  the 
ruling  of  an  Umpire,  the  Referee  must  at  once  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  should  he  find  that  the  ruling  was 
unfair,  must  at  once  remove  the  Umpire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game,  and  appoint  a  successor. 

An  Umpire  must,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  all  of 
the  rules  under  which  a  goal  may  be  scored,  a.";  follows  : 
A  goal  may  be  scored  only  by  a  ball  passing  between 
the  goal  posts  and  below  the  cross  bar  from  a  shot 
made  from  in  front  of  the  goal  and  from  outside  the 
goal  crease  and  while  none  of  the  attacking  team  are 
within  the  crease.  A  ball  accidentally  put  through 
by  the  defending  team,  scores  for  the  attacking  team. 
The  ball  may  be  thrown  from  a  crosse,  batted,  kicked, 
or  bound  through,  or  go  through  in  any  way,  eiLce^t 
b&ag  carried,  or  thrown  by  the  band.. 
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time  for  a  foul,  he  must  decide  whether  the  goal  s 
be  allowed  or  not,  or  whether  the  ball  shall  be  fac^ 
or  the  opponents  given  a  free  throw. 

Any  goal  made  after   the  Referee  has  blown  ! 
whistle  or  called  time  does  not  score. 

The  Referee  enforces  the  penalties  for  all  fouls  and 
must  tljerefore  be  familiar  with  the  fouls  and  their 
penalties. 

All  disputes  during  a  game  are  settled  by  the  Referee 
and  his  decision  is  final.  All  complaints  must  be  made 
to  him  by  the  Captains  of  the  respective  teams  and 
no  other  members  of  a  team  may  enter  into  discus- 
sion with  him,  unless  at  his  own  request.  The  Referee 
must  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  before  making  his 
decision. 

Throughout  a  game  the  Referee  has  authority  over 
all  other  officials.  Should  complaint  be  made  against 
the  decision  of  an  Umpire,  and  the  complaint  be 
iroven,  the  Referee  must  remove  the  Umpire  and 
"tppoint  a  successor,  setting  aside  and  reversing  the 
decision  to  which  exception  was  taken.  This  may 
occur  at  any  time  through  the  game. 

Except  in  such  a  case  (where  the  decision  of  an 
Umpire  is  questioned)  the  Umpire's  decision  as  to  the 
making  of  a  goal  shall  be  final  and  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Referee. 

The  Timekeepers  report  to  the  Referee  when  the 

halves  has  elapsed  or  at  any  time  through  a 

When   the  two  Timekeepers  do  not  agree, 

they  report  the  fact  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  at 

once  decides  the  question. 

The  Pield  Captains  are  under  the  control  of  ^ 
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Referee  as  well  as  the  players  of  their  teams,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  rulings.  The  Referee  may  order 
a  Field  Captain  to  leave  the  game  for  infringement  of 
rules,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  comply,  the  Referee 
shall  declare  the  opposing  team  to  have  won  the 
game. 

UBCPIRES.  —  The  two  Umpires  are  chosen  for  a 
match  game  by  the  Captains.  Their  positions  are 
directly  behind  the  goals,  one  for  each.  They  are 
assigned  to  their  respective  goals  by  the  Referee, 
before  the  Captains  toss  for  choice  of  goals.  An 
Umpire  remains  at  the  same  goal  throughout  a  game, 
not  changing  when  the  teams  change  goals. 

The  duty  of  an  Uijapire  is  to  decide  when  a  goal  has 
been  made.  This  decision  is  final,  and  he  must  give 
it  without  comment,  simply  sa3dng  **  Goal  "  or  "  No 
Gk)al."  Should  a  Captain  take  exception  to  the 
ruling  of  an  Umpire,  the  Referee  must  at  once  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  should  he  find  that  the  ruling  was 
unfair,  must  at  once  remove  the  Umpire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game,  and  appoint  a  successor. 

An  Umpire  must,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  all  of 
the  rules  under  which  a  goal  may  be  scored,  as  follows : 
A  goal  may  be  scored  only  by  a  ball  passing  between 
the  goal  posts  and  below  the  cross  bar  from  a  shot 
made  from  in  front  of  the  goal  and  from  outside  the 
goal  crease  and  while  none  of  the  attacking  team  are 
within  the  crease.  A  ball  accidentally  put  through 
by  the  defending  team,  scores  for  the  attacking  team. 
The  ball  may  be  thrown  from  a  crosse,  batted,  kicked, 
or  bound  through,  or  go  through  in  any  way^  excexjt 
being  carried,  or  thrown  by  tlie  \\^.iid. 
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^^^^  called  a  volley)  or  he  may  strike  it  after  a  first 

^P^ound,  and  thus  return  it.     At  no  time  throughout  a 

^^  -game  is  a  return  after  a  second  bound   allowable. 

After  the  service  is  returned,  either  player  may  volley 

the  ball,  or  return  it  after  a  first  bound,  as  he  chooses. 

A  returned  bal!  may  drop  anywhere  on  either  half  of 

the  opponent's  court,  between  the  net  and  the  base  line. 

The  two  players  continue  to  send  the  ball  back  and 

forth  over  the  net  until  one  or  the  other  succeeds  in 

either  placing  the  ball  out  of  the  reach  of  his  opponent, 

or  too  swiftly  for  his  opponent  to  return,  or  in  some 

way  compels  his  opponent  either  to  miss  the  ball 

altogether,  or  fail  to  drive  it  over  the  net  and  within 

the  proper  Hues. 

A  certain  number  of  points  constitute  a  game,  as 
explained  under  "  Score."  Games  are  played  in  sets, 
usually  of  six  each. 

The  directions  here  given  follow  the  Official  Rules  of 
United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  AssociatioQ. 

Explanations  and  rules  are  here  grouped  under  the 
following  divisions:  (a)  COURT;  (b)  THE  GAME, 
VARIETIES  OF :  (singles,  doubles,  Ikree.-katided :  (c) 
SINGLES :  court,  choice  of  court  or  service,  the  server, 
the  striker  out.  faults,  lets,  forfeited  strokes,  summary  of 
faults,  lets,  and  forfeited  strokes :  {d)  DOUBLES,  OR 
POUR-HANDED  GAME:  Court,  choice  of  court  or  serve, 
the  sen<e,  return  of  hall:  (e)  THREE-HANDED  GAME: 
{f)  FORM  IN  PLAY;  (g)  SCORE:  ttUUcli  games,  lutndi- 
caps:  (/:)  OFFICIALS;  {i)  OUTFIT;  {j)  HISTORY;  (*) 
SJBLIOGSAPBY ;   (I)  GLOSSARY. 

COURT.  — iawa   Tennis  is  played  on.  dxhw  k 
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court  of  rolled  dirt,  or  on  a  grass  court.  In  either  case 
a  diagram  is  marked  on  the  ground  by  means  of  broad, 
white  bands  of  linen  or  tape. 
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DIMEHSIOHS  AND  LINES.  —  The  outer  lines  mt 
ore  36  by  78  feet. 

Those  on  the  sides  are  called  side  lines  (Diagri 
A  to  H  and  D  to  E)  and  those  on  the  ends,  base 
(Diagram,  A  to  D  and  H  to  E). 

Within  this  rectangle  are  drawn  two  service 
(parallel  to  the  end  or  base  lines)  and  two  side-servii 
lines  (parallel  to  the  side  lines).  The  service  lines 
drawn  across  the  court  from  side  to  side,  parallel 
the  end  or  base  lines  and  the  net,  21  feet  from  the  net 
and  18  feet  from  the  base  lines.  (Diagram,  /  to  A', 
and  L  to  M.)  The  side-service  lines  are  parallel  to  the 
side  lines  and  4^  feet  within  them  (Diagram,  B  to  G, 
C  to  F.)  The  service  lines  are  Joined  to  each  other  by 
a  half-court  line.  42  feet  long,  drawn  lengthwise 
through  the  center,  parallel  to  the  side  lines  (Diagram, 
0  to  iV.)  .^ 

NET.  —  Directly  across  the  center  of  the  court; 
from  side  to  side,  is  stretched  a  net.  This  is  sup- 
ported on  posts  placed  3  feet  outside  of  the  side  lines, 
(Diagram,  R  and  P).  The  top  of  the  net  at  the  posts 
is  3^  feet  high,  and  at  the  center  3  feet. 

BACKSTOP.  —  It  is  advisable  to  inclose 
court  with  a  backstop  of  twine  or  wire  netting,  £roi 
7  to  1 2  feet  high,  to  cage  the  ball.     This  should  not 
nearer  to  the  side  lines  than  4  feet,  nor  nearer  than 
feet  to  the  base  lines. 

THE  GAME.  —  varieties  OF  SINGLES.  DOUBLES, 
THREE-HANDED.  —  There  are  three  forms  of  game: 
"singles,"  played  by  two  players,  "  doubles,"'  played 
by  four  players,  and  a  three-handed  game.  The  ruli 
for  the  three-  and  four-handed  games  are  the  same 


^ 
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SINGLES.  —  The  court.  —  The  two-handed  game 
dispenses  with  the  side  lines  and  is  played  on  the  smaller 
area  bounded  by  the  side-service  lines.  The  base  and 
service  lines  are  the  same  in  all  games.  The  three- 
and  four-handed  games  are  played  on  the  full  court, 
having  both  side  and  side-service  lines. 

CHOICE  OF  COURT  OR  SERVICE.  —  In  either  singles 
or  doubles,  the  players  determine  by  the  toss  of  a  coin 
or  racket  in  which  end  of  the  court  they  will  play,  and 
which  side  shall  have  the  first  serve.  The  winner  of 
the  toss  may  choose  the  end  or  the  serve,  but  not  both ; 
or,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  opponent  choose 
either  one  or  the  other.  If  the  player  having  first 
choice  should  elect  one  end  of  the  court,  his  opponent 
is  not  obliged  to  serve,  but  may  choose  to  receive. 

THE  SERVER.  —  A  player  serves  throughout  one 
entire  game. 

The  player  who  serves  must  stand  for  service  back 
of  the  base  line  (the  side  farther  from  the  net),  and 
must  make  his  first  serve  for  every  game  from  behind 
the  right  half  of  this  line  as  he  faces  the  court.  For 
example,  if  he  serve  from  behind  the  base  line  GF, 
the  first  serve  will  be  from  between  UF.  His  second 
serve  will  be  from  the  opposite  half,  between  GUj 
and  thereafter  his  service  must  be  alternately  from 
these  two  halves. 

If  a  player  serves  from  the  wrong  court,  the  serve  is 
considered  incorrect  (a  fault)  and  must  be  repeated 
from  the  correct  court. 

If  a  server  serves  out  of  his  turn,  any  score  made  by 
the  opponent  stands,  but  the  service  must  go  at  once 
to  the  player  who  should  have  served. 
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^H  DIMENSIONS  AND  LIKES.  —The  outer  lines  mc 

^Bre  36  by  78  feet. 

^^P«>Those  on  the  sides  are  called  side  lines  (Diagrai 

^^A  to  H  and  D  to  E)  and  those  on  the  ends,  base 
(Diagram,  A  to  D  and  H  to  £). 

Within  this  rectangle  are  drawn  two  service 
(parallel  to  the  end  or  base  lines)  and  two  side-servitfi 
lines  (parallel  to  the  side  lines).  The  service  lines  are 
drawn  across  the  court  from  side  to  side,  parallel  to 
the  end  or  base  lines  and  the  net,  21  feet  from  the  net 
and  18  feel  from  the  base  lines.  (Diagram,  /  to  JS^ 
and  L  to  M.)  The  side-service  lines  are  parallel  to  thi 
side  hnes  and  4j  feet  witliin  them  (Diagram,  B  to  G, 
C  to  F.)  The  service  Knes  are  joined  to  each  other  by 
a  half-court  line,  42  feet  long,  drawn  lengthwise 
through  the  center,  parallel  to  the  side  lines  (Diagram, 
OtoiV.) 

NET.  —  Directly  across  the  center  of  the  couiti 
from  side  to  side,  is  stretched  a  net.  This  is  sup- 
ported on  posts  placed  3  feet  outside  of  the  side  lines. 
(Diagram,  R  and  P).  The  top  of  the  net  at  the  posts 
is  3^  feet  high,  and  at  the  center  ^  feet. 

BACKSTOP.  —  It  is  advisable  to  inclose  a 
court  with  a  backstop  of  twine  or  wire  netting,  froi 
7  to  1 2  feet  high,  to  cage  the  ball.     This  should  not 
nearer  to  the  side  lines  than  4  feet,  nor  nearer  than 
feet  to  the  base  lines. 

THE  GAME.  —  varieties  of  singles,  doubles, 
THREE-HANDED.  —There  are  three  forms  of  game: 
"singles,"  played  by  two  players,  "doubles,"  played 
by  four  players,  and  a  three-handed  game.  The 
for  the  three-  and  four-banded  games  are  the  same. 
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:HGLBS.^The  court.  —  The  two-handed  game, 
with  the  side  lines  and  is  played  on  the  smaller, 
area  bounded  by  the  side-service  lines.  The  base  and! 
service  lines  are  the  same  in  all  games.  The  thre&t' 
and  four-handed  games  are  played  on  the  full  court^! 
having  both  side  and  side-service  lines. 

CHOICE  OF  COURT  OR  SERVICE.  —  In  either  singles 
or  doubles,  the  players  determine  by  the  toss  of  a  coin 
or  racket  in  which  end  of  the  court  they  will  play,  and 
which  side  shall  have  the  first  serve.  The  winner  of 
the  toss  may  choose  the  end  or  the  serve,  but  not  both ; 
or,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  opponent  choose 
either  one  or  the  other.  If  the  player  having  first 
choice  should  elect  one  end  of  the  court,  his  opponent 

not  obliged  to  serve,  but  may  choose  to  receive. 

IHE  SERVER.  —  A  player  serves  throughout  onfli 

Itire  game.  ^ 

The  player  who  serves  must  stand  for  service  back 
of  the  base  line  (the  side  farther  from  the  net),  and 
must  make  his  first  serve  for  every  game  from  behind 
the  right  half  of  this  line  as  he  faces  the  court.  For 
example,  if  he  serve  from  behind  the  base  line  GF, 
the  first  serve  will  be  from  between  UF.  His  second 
serve  will  be  from  the  opposite  half,  between  GU, 
and  thereafter  his  service  must  be  alternately  from 
these  two  halves. 

If  a  player  serves  from  the  wrong  court,  the  serve  is 
considered  incorrect  (a  fault)  and  must  be  repeated 
from  the  correct  court. 

If  a  server  serves  out  of  his  turn,  any  score  made  by 
the  opponent  stands,  but  the  service  must  go  at  on( 
to  the  player  who  should  have  served. 
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LAWN  TENNIS 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Lawn  tennis  is  a 
ball  game  played  on  a  diagramed  court,  which  is 
outlined  on  a  level  expanse  of  turf  or  dirt.  It  is  played 
by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  who  alternately  send 
a  cloth-covered  rubber  ball  across  a  net  to  each  other. 
The.  player,  or  one  of  two  partners,  who  fails  to  send 
the  batted  ball  back  over  the  net  to  his  opponent  or 
opponents  forfeits  a  point;  that  is,  the  opponent 
scores  one  point  on  this  failure. 

The  ball  is  batted  by  means  of  a  wooden  racket, 
oval  in  shape,  netted  with  catgut. 

Putting  the  ball  in  play  is  called  serving,  and  the 
player  who  does  this  is  called  the  server ;  the  opponent 
is  the  striker-out.  The  players  alternate  in  serving 
after  different  games  or  sets  (series  of  games). 

The  server  must  stand  outside  the  base  line,  and  to 
one  side  of  the  center ;  the  served  ball  must  fall  within 
the  service  court  (small,  inner  court,  bounded  by 
service  lines)  on  the  diagonally  opposite  side  of  the 
net. 

The  striker-out  must  return  a  served  ball  (with 
a  stroke  from  his  racket)  after  it  has  touched  the 
ground  (bounded)  once.  The  server  then  in  his  turn 
returns  the  ball,  and  for  this  may  either  strike  the  hall 
while  it  is  in  the  air  (i.e.,  before  \t  ^UW^'^i  \5cv^  ^^^^iss.^ 
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daries,  instead  of  the  side-service  lines  as  in  the  two- 
handed  game.  On  the  diagram,  the  court  will  then 
include  all  space  between  AD  and  EC, 

Choice  of  court  or  serve.  —  This  is  a  choice  made, 
as  in  the  singles  game,  by  the  winner  of  a  toss  of  coin 
or  racket.  The  two  partners  (X  and  2,  or  Y  and  4) 
stand  on  the  same  side  of  the  net ;  they  decide  between 
them  which  shall  be  the  first  to  serve.  The  opponents 
decide  which  of  the  two  shall  receive  the  first  service. 

The  serve.  —  The  server  stands  anywhere  between 
UE  or  UH,  or  in  corresponding  territory  on  the 
opposite  end  if  he  is  stationed  at  that  end. 

A  served  ball  must  drop  within  the  same  inner 
court  (diagonally  opposite),  as  in  the  singles  game 
(between  service  and  side-service  lines),  but  in  return- 
ing the  ball  a  player  has  a  larger  court  into  which  to 
return  it,  as  it  may  drop  anywhere  on  either  half  of 
the  opponent's  court  between  net  and  base  line,  or 
from  side  line  to  side  line  (Diagram,  net  to  AD). 

The  same  server  and  striker-out  continue  to  play 
against  each  other  throughout  a  game,  but  for  the 
second  and  alternate  serves  thereafter  their  partners 
play  the  service.  That  is,  the  service  remains  on  the 
same  side  of  the  net  throughout  a  game,  but  is  taken 
alternately  by  the  two  partners,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  striking  out. 

For  the  second  game,  the  service  is  taken  by  the 
partner  of  the  first  striker-out,  and  the  partner  of  the 
first  server  becomes  striker-out.  Courts  are  not 
changed  by  any  player  imtil  the  end  of  the  set. 

Return  of  ball.  —  While  the  serve  and  its  return 
rest  with  the  two  players  chosen  for  that  purpose 
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(they  should  stand  diagonally  opposite,  as  in  singles), 
the  return  of  the  ball  from  either  side  after  the  service 
is  returned  may  be  by  either  one  of  the  two  partners. 
In  other  words,  after  the  serve  and  its  return,  all  four 
players  may  play  the  ball,  until  a  failure  to  return, 
provided  that  only  one  of  the  players  strike  it  for  each 
leturn. 

I  In  playing  "  doubles  "  both  partners  sometimes 
stand  near  the  service  hue,  and  they  usually  volley 
their  returns;  or  both  stand  far  back  in  the  court; 
or,  lastly  (the  usual  way),  the  server  remains  at  the 
back  of  the  court,  covering  that  territory,  while  his 
partner  plays  near  the  net,  prepared  to  return  all 
balls  that  can  well  be  handled. 

For  example,  the  opponents  Y  and  4  decide  which 
shall  be  the  first  to  receive  the  first  service.  It  may 
be  that  they  will  decide  upon  Y.  X  now  takes  posi- 
tion somewhere  behind  the  right  half  of  the  base  line 
lF£  and  has  two  trials  for  his  effort  to  serve  into  the 
ice  court  MJVSV.  Behind  MNSV  stands  Y, 
prepared  to  return  the  ball  after  its  first  bound  some- 
where over  the  net  into  the  doubles  court  or  upon  the 
hues  that  bound  it.  Either  X  or  2  returns  the  ball 
within  the  confines  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  doubles 
court,  and  this  is  kept  up  until  one  of  the  pairs  fails 
to  make  a  return.  X  now  serves  from  behind  the  left 
half  of  the  base  line  HE  into  LNWS  and  4  now  returns 
the  ball  and  the  play  goes  on  until  a  member  of  either 
team  fails  to  properly  return  the  ball. 

After  X  has  alternately  served  from  one  side  and 

then  from  the  other  until  the  game  is  over.  4  now 

stTv'es  as  did  X;  but  4  serves  first  tioni.  behind  the 
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right  half  of  his  own  base  line  AD.  After  that  game 
has  been  won  or  lost  2  serves,  and  in  the  fourth  game 
Y  serves.  Then  X  again  serves  and  the  games  go  on 
until  the  set  has  been  won  or  lost. 

THREE  HANDED-GAME.  —  In  a  three  handed 
game,  the  two  partners  stand  on  the  same  side  of  the 
net,  and  the  single  player  serves  every  alternate  game,  ij 

All  served  balls  must  fall  within  the  service  court  00 
the  diagonally  opposite  side. 

Balls  returned  by  the  single  player  may  drop  any- 
where in  the  doubles  court  (between  side  lines,  net,  and 
base  line) ;  but  the  two  partners  in  returning  a  ball  to 
the  single  player,  must  keep  the  ball  within  the  singles* 
court;   that  is,  between  the  side-service  Hnes,  net  andj] 
base  line. 

FORM  IN  PLAY.  —  As  to  the  handling  of  the 
racket,  it  should  be  gripped  tightly  at  the  end.  and  the 
forefinger  should  never  be  placed  along  the  handle. 
Steady  and  persistent  practice  will  teach  a  player  how 
to  draw  his  racket  along  the  ball  at  the  time  of  contact 
and  cause  the  ball  to  curve  in  direction,  or  to  take  an 
unnatural  bound  when  the  ball  strikes  the  court. 
The  object  of  every  return  is  to  place  the  ball  where 
an  opponent  wiU  not  be  able  to  reach  it,  or  to  send  it 
with  such  speed  or  with  such  a  curve  that  the  oppoi-'ij 
nent's  best  efforts  will  be  useless. 

For  the  first  service  the  ball  should  be  sent  at  great 
speed  by  an  overhand  stroke  and  the  second  at  a  lesser 
rate  of  speed,  though  no  less  certainly  aimed  for  the 
proper  service  court.  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  court 
the  server  should  be  careful  not  to  overdo  his  effort 
and  "  lob  " ;  that  is,  lift  the  ball  hi^b,  m  We.  iw.  ■jceA. 
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over  the  net;  for  then  an  opponent  can  easily  place 
the  return  anywhere  he  desires  in  the  server's  court, 
and  he  will  be  more  likely  to  place  it  out  of  reach. 

In  singles,  it  is  usual  to  stand  a  foot  or  so  behind  the 
service  line,  after  the  served  ball  has  been  returned, 
and  then  all  balls  that  easily  drop  over  the  net  or  near 
the  side  lines  can  be  returned  after  a  bound,  whereas 
those  aimed  at  the  base  line  can  be  volleyed. 

A  player  should  watch  his  opponent's  racket  at  the 
time  it  meets  the  ball,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
discern  whether  the  opponent  has  attempted  to  easily 
drop  the  ball  over  the  net,  has  tried  a  fast,  straight, 
hard  return,  or  by  slashing  the  ball  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  has  attempted  to  make  it  curve  and  take  an 
unnatural  bound  after  it  has  struck  the  ground. 

SCORE.  —  A  player  (or  partners)  scores  on  the 
opponent's  failure  to  return  the  ball,  one  point  for 
each  such  failure.  Either  side  may  score,  irrespective 
of  which  is  serving.  The  first  point  or  stroke  scored 
in  each  game  is  called  15,  the  second  30,  the  third  40 
and  the  first  to  score  four  points  wins  the  game. 
But  scoring  is  not  so  simple  as  this  might  appear.  If 
both  opponents  have  scored  one  point,  the  score 
stands  15  all;  or  if  both  have  taUied  two  points,  30 
all ;  but  if  both  have  made  three  points,  it  is  called 
deuce. 

When  the  game  has  gone  to  deuce,  neither  one  can 
win  the  game  by  making  one  additional  point.  Two 
consecutive  points  must  be  made  to  win  the  game. 
If,  after  deuce,  one  player  makes  an  additional  point, 
his  score  is  called  advantage.  If  he  makes  the  next 
point,  he  wins  the  game ;  if  he  loses  it,  the  score  goes 
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^euce  and  so  on,  until  one  or  the  other  maki 
two  consecutive  points. 

When  the  server  wins  the  first  point  after  deuce,  it  u 
called  vantage-in ;  when  the  striker-out  wins  the  first 
point  after  deuce  it  is  called  vantage-out. 

The  player  who  first  wins  six  games  wins  a  set 
unless  both  players  have  won  five  games,  when  the 
score  is  games  all.  Then,  as  the  case  of  deuce  in  a 
single  game,  one  or  the  other  must  win  two  consecu- 
tive games  to  win  the  set.  M 

If  a  player  wins  the  game  after  games  all,  his  is  thfl 
advantage  game  and  he  needs  must  win  the  nexfl 
game  to  win  the  set.  If  he  loses,  the  games  agaJM 
stand  at  games  all,  as  before.  ■ 

Love  is  a  term  in  tennis  that  signifies  naught  whejj 
applied  to  the  server.  fl 

Love  all  means  that  neither  side  has  served  a  pointj 

Love  fifteen  is  the  score  when  the  server  has  madc3 
no  point  and  the  opponent  one.  M 

Love  thirty  is  the  score  when  the  server  has  madiM 
no  points  and  the  opponent  two.  M 

Love  forty  is  the  score  when  the  server  has  made  nn 
point  and  the  opponent  three.  ■ 

Love  set  is  the  score  when  either  one  of  the  playerM 
has  not  won  a  game,  while  the  other  has  won  sia 
games.  ~M 

The  server's  score  is  always  mentioned  first.  l^M 
the  case  given  above,  the  server's  score  is  "  Love."      M 

In  the  three-  and  four-handed  games,  partners  scona 
as  one  person.  I 

The  Referee  of  a  tenuis  match,  in  order  to  make  nu 
mistake,  usually  uses  a  score  card.    'SXictc  ^axe,  "^nsai^ 
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orms,  one  of  the  simplest  of  which  is  that'  whi(!J^H 

ollows.                                                                                ^1 

In  the  first  column  is  placed  the  names  of  opposmg^H 

BUYERS 

s 

30 

^0 

OELCE 

G.( 

follow  columns  labeled  15, 
30, 40,  Deuce,  and  two  la- 
beled Game.      If,  for  ex- 
ample, A.  Burroughs  were 
competing      against      B. 
Trowbridge,     the     check 
next  to  Burroughs'  name 
signified    that    Burroughs 
is  "serving."    When  Bur- 
roughs   earned    his    first 
point,  a  check  was  placed 
in  column  "15."     Trow-, 
bridge  then  tallied  and  a 
check  was  placed  in  thft 
corresponding  column  nex$ 
to  Trowbridge's  name. 

Burroughs    then    madg 
three     successive    points, 
the  last  of    which    wei*! 
placed     in     the    first    of 
the  two  columns  labelei 
"  Game,"  to  signify  thai 

*B«™ugh. 

SO 
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to  "  Deuce  "  and  then 
ivinmng  points  that  led 
the  second  of  the  two  c 
^Yk  that  Trowbridge 

^        The  second  game  weal 
Trowbridge    tallied  the  turn* 
to  the  placing  of  a  check  il| 
olumns  labeled  "  Game  "  tO 
earned  one. 
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Each  game  is  thus  scored,  until  the  set  is  won  or 
as  the  case  may  be. 

MATCH  GAMES,  —  For  a  tournament,  sanction 
must  be  given  by  the  governing  body  of  the  county, 
in  which  it  is  held,  especiaUy  if  any  championship 
titles  are  being  decided.  A  printed  circular  should 
give  all  details,  including  time  and  place  of  play, 
amount  of  entry  fee,  prizes,  names  of  officials,  and 
should  teli  when  and  where  the  draw  is  to  be  made. 
By  the  latter  is  meant,  the  placing  of  all  names  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  the  drawing  of  those  names,  so  that  the 

t pairing  off  shall  be  a  matter  of  luck  at  the  time  of 
,wing: 

In  a  contest  there  may  be  no  intermissions  in  the 
ly,  except  a  seven-minute  rest  after  the  third  set 
if  desired.  For  unavoidable  accidents  a  two-minute 
interval  only  is  allowed.  The  Referee  may  postpone 
a  match  on  account  of  darkness ;  when  resumed,  the 
previous  score  stands,  and  (after  any  interval  of  more 
than  an  hour)  the  player  has  choice  of  court  who 
finished  playing  in  the  court  that  was  first  chosen. 

HAHDICAPS.  —  Very  often  players  in  a  tournament 
receive  handicaps,  which  are  assigned  by  the  Referee. 
These  handicaps  are  termed  odds.  These  odds  are 
given  for  each  group  of  six  games.  A  player  who 
receives  a  handicap  of  one  stroke  is  given  that  point 
or  15  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  even  game,  i.e.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  game.  A  player  who 
receives  two  points  is  given  one  of  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth,  or  second  even  game.  When  there  are 
no  mure  e\'eQ  games,  —  thai  is,  aiX£,t  ^e,  >ii«&.  oK  ^'a&^ 
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a  five-point  handicap  (called  ^^)  has  been  given  out, 
—  then  the  fourth  point  is  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fijst  game  and  the  fifth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seqond  odd  game,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  strokes  are  owed  by  a 
stronger  player  at  the  beginning  of  every  set ;  that  is, 
before  he  is  credited  with  15,  he  must  have  previously 
made  one,  two,  or  three  points  or  strokes. 

OFFICIALS.  —  It  is  not  usual  to  have  oflSdals 
serve  in  any  capacity  for  lawn  tennis  for  any  except 
tournament  games.  For  tournaments  a  Referee, 
Umpire,  and  seven  Linesmen  are  appointed. 

REFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  in  charge  of  a  tournament. 

The  Referee's  duties  are  to  appoint  the  Umpire 
and  Linesmen  for  each  match,  make  up  the  program 
for  the  day,  and  assign  the  courts. 

Any  question  of  law  (not  of  fact)  is  decided  by  the 
Referee ;  for  example,  whether  or  not  the  ball  touched 
the  net  and  boimded  into  a  certain  place  inside  the 
court  is  not  for  the  Referee  to  decide ;  but  if  a  ques- 
tion of  rules  is  raised,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee 
to  decide  what  the  law  is  covering  those  particular 
circumstances,  so  that  the  point  may  be  awarded 
to  one  team  or  the  other.  He  also  keeps  all  final 
records  of  the  tournament. 

UMPIRE.  —  There  is  one  Umpire ;  he  is  appointed 
by  the  Referee.    His  duties  are  to 

(i)  Annoimce  handicaps  before  the  game  begins. 

(2)  Judge  of,  and  make  decisions  on,  the  facts  of 

all  plays^  except  as  to  whether  or  not  a  ball  touched 

vfdthin  or  without  the  lines.    The  iaets  Vve  nvUI  judge 
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are,  for  instance,  such  as  whether  the  ball  was  hit 
before  or   after  it   took   a   second   bound ;    whether 
the  ball  went  over,  under,  or  touched  the  net  (final  _ 
decision  on  this  point,  however,  is  left  to  the  Lines 
men). 

(3)  Announce  each  point  directly  after  it  is  mad< 
Ldnd  the  score  after  each  game. 
W    (4)  Announce   wiien  players   should   change   sid( 
fand  when   the  time  for  a  rest  between  sets  has  ex3 
pired. 

LINESMEN.  —  There  are  usually  seven  Linesmen 
appointed  for  all  important  match  games,  one  official 
fgr  each  line.  A  Linesman  decides  whether  or  not  a 
^ose  ball  struck  upon,  within,  or  without  the  line 
0  which  he  is  assigned,  and  he  it  is  who  must  announce 
iie  fact.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  man  at  the  base 
ine  AD  or  IIE  to  announce  whenever  a  server  at  the 
'  beginning  of  the  game  steps  over  either  line  while 
striking  the  ball. 

OUTFIT.  —  The  ball  used  is  made  of  rubber  hlled 
with  air  under  pressure.  The  rubber  is  covered  with 
white  cloth.  The  official  ball  is  zj  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighs  1  ounces.  These  can  be  purchased  for 
from  $3  to  S6  per  dozen. 
The  racket  is  an  oval-shaped  frame  of  wood,  at- 
iched  to  a  handle  about  18  inches  long.  Across  the 
oval  frame  are  interlaced  catgut  strings.  A  man 
uses  a  racket  weighing  from  14  to  14^  ounces;  a 
woman,  a  racket  weighing  13  or  13^  ounces.  A  good 
racket  can  be  purchased  for  $5 ;  the  price  ranra 
from  $2  to  $10  each. 
Racket  presses  in  which  to  keep  radtets  and  i 
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vent  warping  incident  to  a  change  in  weather  condi- 
tions^ cost  from  75  cents  to  $2.50  each. 

Markers  and  tapes.  —  Roller  markers,  for  lining 
the  court  with  either  wet  or  dry  lines,  cost  from  $1, 
to  $5  each. 

.  White  linen  tape,  with  wooden  staples  and  pins 
for  fastening  to  the  ground,  saves  remarking  after 
rain.  A  set  complete  for  a  full-sized  tennis  court 
(for  "  doubles  "),  $3  to  $6  per  set. 

The  net  should  be  3  feet  high  at  the  center  and 
3  feet  6  inches  at  the  posts.  A  band  of  white  canvas, 
2  to  3  inches  wide,  on  a  rope,  should  run  along  the  top. 
Tarred  nets  withstand  the  action  of  wind  and  rain 
better  than  ordinary,  netting.  Nets  cost  from  $1  to 
$8. 

Posts,  held  upright  against  the  pull  of  the  net  by 
means  of  guy  ropes,  are  often  used;  or,  better  still, 
posts  are  firmly  sunk  in  the  ground.  By  means  of 
ratchets  on  the  posts,  the  middle  of  the  net  can  be  pre- 
vented from  sagging  lower  than  3  feet.  Posts  so 
furnished  can  be  purchased  for  from  $7.50  to  $20 
per  pair. 

Backstop.  —  Nets  of  twine  for  backstops,  50  feet 
long  and  7  or  8  feet  high,  may  be  had  for  from  $2.50 
to  $4.50  each.  Wooden  posts  for  these,  with  guy 
ropes  and  pegs,  cost  about  $3.50  per  pair. 

The  dress  of  a  player  should  be  loosely  fitting  and  of 
such  a  character  that  the  movement  of  the  limbs  is 
not  impeded.  Many  players  always  wear  sleeves 
that  are  short  and  loose.  The  shoes  should  be  rubber- 
soled  and  fit  snugly.  No  heels  should  be  worn  on  a 
tennis  court.     If  the  sun  interferes,  z.  '^^•^kfci.  ^^s;:^  S^ 
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useful.  Some  players  wear  a  band  around  the  head, 
covering  the  forehead  to  prevent  perspiration  from 
dropping  into  the  eyes. 

HISTORY.  —  Lawn  tennis  is  said  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  indoor  court  tennis.  Some  authorities 
maintain  that  it  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  outdoor 
French  game,  played  with  a  cork  ball  and  batted  by 
hand  over  a  mound  of  dirt  two  feet  high.  Li  1874 
Major  Walter  C.  Wingfield  of  the  British  Army 
patented  the  game.  At  that  time  the  court  was 
shaped  like  an  hourglass  and  the  net  at  its  center 
more  than  a  foot  higher  than  our  nets  at  the  present 
time. 

The  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  is 
the  governing  body  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
English  Lawn  Tennis  Association  is  now  the  national 
governing  body  in  England. 
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photographs  in  moving  pictures. 
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The  Science  of  Lawn  Tennis.    By  Edward  Bury  Dewhurst. 

(Philadelphia,  Innes  &  Sons.)    Detailed  instruction  and 

advice;  well  illustrated. 
'Lawn  Tennis.    By  Reginald  Frank  and  H.  L.  Doherty.     (New 

Yorl^,  The  Baker  &  Taylor   Company.)    An  excellent 

working  manual  of  the  game;    detailed  instructions  on 

strokes;  courts;  etc. 
Tennis  for  Girls.    By  Miriam  Hall.     (San  Francisco,  A.   M. 

Robertson.) 
Tennis  Tactics.    By  Raymond  Demorest  Little.     (New  York, 

Outing  Publishing  Company.) 
RacquetSf  Tennis,  Squash.    By  E.  H.  Miles.     (New  York,  D. 

Appleton  and  Co.,  1903.) 
The  Complete  Lawn   Tennis  Player.    By  A.   Wallis  Myers. 

(Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Company.)    With  ninety 

illustrations,  including  many  special  action-photographs. 
Lawn  Tennis,  lis  Past,  Present  and  FtUure,    By  J.  Pannly 

Paret.     (New  York,  London,  The  Macmillan  Company.) 

To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on  Lacrosse  by  William 

Harvey  Maddren. 
The  Woman's  Book  of  Sport.    By  J.  Parmly  Paret.     (New 

York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
The  Strokes  and  Science  of  Lawn  Tewnis.    By  P.  A.  Vaile. 

Spalding's    Athletic    Library.     (New    York,    American 

Sports  Publishing  Company.) 
Modern  Lawn   Tennis.    By  P.   A.   Vaile.     (New  York  and 

London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  191 5.)     Illustrated 

by  explanatory  diagrams  and  action-photographs. 
On  the  Court  and  Of.    By  Anthony  F.  Wilding.     (New  York, 

Doubleday  Page  Company.)     With  fifty-eight  illustrations. 
Lawn  Tennis;  Revised  Hints  to  Beginners.    By  George  Wright. 

(Boston,  Mass.,  Wright  and  Ditson.) 

GLOSSARY 

Alley.    The  space  between  the  side-service  lines,  which  bound 

singles,  and  doubles  court. 
Backhand.    Stroke  taken  by  reaching  across  the  bodjj  ^c^ 

the  left  side,  with  the  racket  in  t^e  ii^X.  \vaccA. 
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Backstop.    The  netting  around  a  court  that  prevents  the 

baUs  rolling  far. 
Base  line.    The  boundary  line  at  the  end  of  a  court,  behind 

which  the  server  stands  when  serving  the  ball. 
CoXTRT.    The  ground  inclosed  within  the  base  and  side  lines, 

upon  which  the  game  is  played.    Also  usually  includes 

the  ground  immediately  surroimding  the  lines. 
Cot.    The  act  of  drawing  the  racket  across  the  ball  at  the 

time  of  contact,  resulting  in  a  twist  or  spin. 
Deuce.    The  score  when  both  players,  or  both  pairs  of  players, 

have  earned  three  points. 
Doubles.    A  game  in  which  two  players  are  pitted  against 

an  opposing  pair. 
Fault.    Failure  to  properly  serve  a  ball. 
Foot  fault.    Violation  of  service  rule  covering  position  of 

feet,  at  time  of  service. 
Gallery.    The  onlookers. 
Gaices  all.    The  score  when  both  players  have  won  five 

games  each. 
Gut.  The  stringing  on  the  racket. 
Half-court  line.    The  line  dividing  the  right  from  the  left 

service  court. 
In  play.    When  neither  player  has  earned  the  point  being 

played  for  and  the  ball  is  still  in  motion. 
Lawford  lob  or  stroke.    In  this  country  a  stroke  directed 

at  a  ball  near  the  ground,  that  lifts  the  ball  over  the  net 

and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  an  unnatural  downVard 

curve. 
Let.    a  stroke  that  does  not  count  in  any  way. 
Linesman.    An  official,  who  judges  whether  or  not  the  ball 

struck  within,  without,  or  upon,  a  certain  line. 
Love.    A  term  that  signifies  naught,  when  applied  to  the  score. 
Love  set.    The  score  when  one  of  the  players  has  not  won  a 

game,  while  the  other  has  won  six. 
Mixed  doubles.    A  term  used  when  a  man  and  woman  play 

against  a  man  and  woman. 
Out.    The  baU  is  out  when  it  has  struck  without  the  proper 

boundary  lines. 
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Racket.    The  bat,  with  which  the  ball  is  struck. 

Side  line.    One  of  the  two  lines  that  inclose  the  sides  of  the 

doubles  court. 
Service.    The  act  of  striking  the  first  ball  over  the  net  into 

the  service  court.    The  method  of  putting  the  ball  in 

play. 
Service  court.    The  inner  court,  inclosed  by  the  service, 

side-service  and  half -court  lines,  and  the  net.    Any  served 

bgll  must  fall  within  the  service  court  diagonally  opposite 

to  the  server. 
Service  line.    The  line  across  the  court,  twenty-one  feet 

from  the  net.    A  served  ball  must  fall  witMn  this  line. 
Singles.    A  tennis  game  in  which  one  player  is  pitted  against 

a  single  opponent. 
Stop-volley.    A  stroke  that  stops  the  progress  of  the  ball 

and  makes  but  feeble  attempt  to  return  it,  so  that  the  ball 

will  barely  drop  over  the  net. 
Striker-out.      The   player   who   receives   the   service   and 

returns  it. 
Take.    To  take  a  serve  or  a  fault  is  to  make  a  return  play  on 

the  ball  after  such  serve  or  fault. 
Tape.    The  canvas  across  the  top  of  the  net. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  —  Equestrian  Polo 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  the. major 
ball  games.  It  is  played  by  two  mounted  teams  of 
two,  three,  or  four  players  each,  —  usually  four. 
The  ball  is  played  entirely  with  long,  wooden  sticks,  or 
mallets,  with  which  the  players  attempt  to  drive  it 
through  the  opponent's  goal.  The  action  is  very 
rapid. 

To  the  interest  of  other  ball  games,  this  adds  the 
skill  of  horsemanship  and  the  remarkable  maneuver- 
ing of  the  ponies,  which  are  usually  so  highly  trained 
as  to  seem  almost  human  in  their  imderstanding  of 
what  is  expected  of  them. 

The  following  description  of  the  game  is  based  on 
the  official  rules  of  the  Polo  Association.    They  are  . 
for  the  outdoor  game,  with  the  few  differences  for  the 
indoor  game  noted  in  italics. 

FIELD. —DIMENSIONS  AND  LINES.  —  A  regula- 
tion field  should  be  about  300  yards  long  and  150 
yards  wide.  The  end  or  goal  lines  are  marked  with 
lime,  and  the  sides  are  inclosed  by  boards,  called 
guards,  that  project  10  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
field. 

GOAL.  —  A  goal  at  each  end  of  the  field  is  raa-tkaiVj^ 
two  goal  posts,  made  of  papier-ra§Le\vfe,  e^x\N^s»,  o^x  qK^^sl 
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light  material  that  will  easily  break  in  collision,  and 
so  avoid  accident.  These  are  placed  on  the  end  or 
goal  lines,  one  post  i2  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center; 
the  posts  are  thus  24  feet  apart.  Each  post  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  flag. 

Only  the  players  and  the  Referee  may  be  on  tht^ 
field   during  a   game. 

TEAMS.  —  There  are  two  teams  of  2, 3,  or  4  playeji 
each ;  4  is  the  usual  number  for  outdoor  gam^ 
{Indoor  games,  j  players  only.)  Each  team  elects  0 
of  its  number  as  Field  Captain. 

SUBSTITUTES.  —  Each  team  is  allowed  one  su1>^ 
stitute  who  may  take  the  place  of  an  injured  or  dis- 
qualified  player.     {Indoor  games,   one   or  more   sub- 
stitutes allowed.) 

A  player  who  leaves  the  game  may  not  return  to  itt 
except  to  take  the  place  of  a  disabled  player, 
disqualified  for  infringement  of  rules. 

In  estimating  handicaps  for  a  substitute,  the  higtieJ 
number  is  counted,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  subs 
stitute  or  the  player  he  replaces. 

FORMATION  OF  PLAYERS.  —  When  the  ball  is 
thrown  in,  the  two  teams  face  each  other  in  opposing 
lines,  each  on  its  own  side  of  the  field,  looking  toward 
the  opponent's  goal,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  with 
the  exception  of  one  player  of  each  team  who  takes  a 
position  nearer  his  own  goal.  After  the  ball  is  in 
play  the  positions  change  rapidly,  and  while  any  player 
may  go  anywhere  on  the  field,  each  assumes  a  partic- 
ular responsibility  in  the  game. 

When  four  players  are  on  a  team,  one  takes  a  place 
Mrbackon  tie £eJd near  his  own goai^  ije.ifc«i\led the. 
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Back.  In  consecutive  order  in  front  of  him  come 
Nimiber  3,  Number  2,  and,  finally,  nearest  the  op- 
ponent's goal,  Number  i. 
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POLO  FIELD  AND  POSITION  OF  PLAYERS   AT  START  OF  GAME 

It  is  the  duty  of  No.  i  (a)  to  keep  the  opposing 
Back  covered ;    that  is,  to  prevent  lais^  ^\^^\sv%  ^ia& 
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ball ;  and  (b)  to  be  prepared  to  ride  back  and  take  the 
position  of  No.  2,  as  needed.  Nos.  i  and  2  should  be 
accustomed  to  receive  the  ball  from  No.  3  for  a  quick 
dash  or  shot  toward  the  opponent's  goal. 

No.  3  and  Back  should  also  work  together  and  be 
prepared  to  exchange  positions  when  occasion  arises. 
No.  3  should  be  able  accurately  to  drive  the  ball  to 
either  side  of  No.  2,  and  be  prepared  to  ride  into  the 
Back's  position  when  the  latter  rides  toward  his  own 
goal.  A  Back  should  but  rarely  leave  his  position 
as  goal  guard  to  attempt  brilliant  individual  runs. 

Any  player  Inust  be  able  to  strike  the  ball  ac- 
curately while  traveling  at  top  speed.  Years  of 
practice  are  required  for  proficiency. 

ELIGIBILITY.  —  The  official  rules  as  to  eligibility 
are  strict.  No  member  of  a  club  that  is  affiliated 
with  the  Polo  Association  of  America  may  play  with 
or  against  a  club  that  is  not  a  member.  No  player 
may  play  with  any  other  team  except  that  represent- 
ing his  own  club,  unless  he  have  received  the  written 
consent  of  the  Committee  of  the  Polo  Association,  and 
of  the  Captains  of  the  teams  entered  in  the  tournament. 

A  player  may  be  handicapped  at  one  time  with 
only  one  organization,  and  he  may  not  play  on  more 
than  one  team  for  the  same  prize. 

THE  GAME. —  CHOICE  of  ends. —  The  Field 
Captains  toss  a  coin  to  determine  which  shall  choose  the 
end  of  the  field  in  which  his  team  will  begin  the  game. 

Thereafter  the  teams  change  ends  after  every  goal 
scored. 

PUTTING  BALL  IN  PLAY.  —  Before  the  game  begins, 
JVbs.  I,  2,  and  j  line  up,  facing  each  other  from  oppo- 
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ides  of  the  center  of  the  field.     Each  Back  stands 
behind  his  own  team.     Each  four  faces  the  opponent's 
goal.     The  Referee  stands  at  the  side  line  prepared 
to  put  the  ball  in  play  by  throwing  it  between  the  t 
lines.     On  the  Referee's  whistle,  the  Timer  strikes 
gong  as  a  signal  for  the  game  to  begin,  and  the  Refei 
tosses  the  ball  in  toward  the  center  of  the  field. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  similarly  at  the  center  of 
field  after  every  goal  made  and  at  the  beginning 
every  period.     After  going  out  of  bounds  the  ball 
also  put  in  play  in  the  same  manner,  but  at  the 
of  the  field  where  it  went  out. 

Should  the  Referee  stop  the  game  for  a  foul  or  acci- 
dent, he  again  puts  the  bail  in  play  by  a  throw-in 
toward  the  center  of  the  field,  from  the  place  where 
the  accident  or  foul  occurred.  For  this,  the  playi 
line  up  as  for  all  throw-ins. 

START.  —  Instantly  when  the  ball  is  thrown 
the  ponies  dash  toward  the  ball,  in  such  a  position 
that  their  riders  will  be  enabled  to  try  a  shot  for 
toward  the  opponent's  goal. 

The  ball  travels  back  and  forth,  until  one  side 
the  other  succeeds  in  sending  it,  roiling,  bounding,  ol 
flying,  between  or  over  the  opponent's  goal  posi 
It  must  be  entirely  over  the  goal  line  and  not  toui 
ing  it,  to  score  a  goal. 

KNOCK-IN.  —  When   the   ball  goes   over  the 
line  outside  of  the  goal  {that  is,  between  a  goal  pt 
and  side  line),  the  defending  side  has  the  privilege  of 
knock-in.     By  that  term  is  meant  that  a  defender  of' 
the  end  that  was  crossed  may  place  the  ball  on  the 
end  line  at  the  point  where  it  went  ou\.,'o\ATv'a\.'M»s.'ex 
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than  lo  feet  to  the  goal  posts  or  side  guards,  and 
knock  it  into  the  field  of  play.  No  opposing  player 
may  be  nearer  to  the  ball  than  50  feet  until  it  is  hit. 
Should  the  player  who  takes  the  knock-in  delay  his 
play,  the  Referee  may  put  the  ball  in  play  by  throw- 
ing it  in. 

SAFETY.  —  If  the  defender  of  a  goal  send  the  ball 
over  his  own  goal  line,  either  accidentally  or  purposely, 
it  is,  called  a  safety,  provided  that  after  leaving  his 
mallet  it  was  not  hit  nor  deflected  by  anything  else 
except  the  ground.  For  making  a  safety,  a  team's 
score  is  reduced  by  J  point. 

OUT  OF  BOUNDS.  —  A  ball  sent  over  the  side  lines 
is  out  of  boimds.  Such  a  ball  is  again  put  in  play 
with  a  throw-in  by  the  Referee,  as  at  the  opening  of 
the  game.  The  line-up  of  the  teams,  however,  instead 
of  being  at  the  center  of  the  field,  is  opposite  the  point 
where  the  ball  went  out,  and  at  that  point  the  Referee 
stands  outside  the  side  boards,  to  throw  it  in. 

TIME.  —  The  game  is  played  in  periods  of  7^  minutes 
each.  The  number  of  these  periods  varies  with  the 
niunber  of  players  on  the  teams. 

For  4  players  on  a  team,  the  game  is  played  in 
8  periods  of  7^  minutes  each,  with  a  3 -minute  rest 
between  all  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods,  when  a 
7-minute  intermission  is  allowed,  in  which  the  ponies 
are  imsaddled.  A  warning  signal  for  saddling  horses 
is  given  3  minutes  before  the  7-minute  intermission 
is  over. 

When  3  players  only  are  on  a  team,  the  game  is 
played  in  6  periods  of  7^  minutes  each,  with  3-minute 
rest  periods  between. 


^P  Method  of  Playing  the  Ball 

When  two  players  only  are  on  a  team,  the  game  k 
played  in  4  periods  of  7^  minutes  each,  with  3-minul 
rest  periods  between. 

{Indoor  game,  unless  otJterwtse  agreed,  2  periods 
10  minutes  each,  with  inlerMl  of  5  minutes  between.) 

At  the  end  of  each  y^-niinute  period,  despite 
fact  that  the  gong  has  sounded,  play  goes  on  until  the 
ball  has  gone  out  of  bounds,  or  has  struck  the  side 
boards.  This  extra  lirae  is  taken  from  the  next  period. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  last  period,  when  pla] 
stops  at  the  stroke  of  the  gong.  In  case  of  a  tie,  thi 
teams  go  on  playing  yj-minute  periods  until  a 
safety,  or  foul  is  made,  which  determines  the 

(For  ties  and  unlinished  game,  see  "  Score.' 

METHOD    OP    PLATING    THE    BALL.  —  The    ball 
played  entirely  by   hitting  with  a  mallet  while  the 
player    is    mounted.     It   may  be  dribbled    (carried 
along  with  a  series  of  light  strokes)  or  driven  with  hard 
strokes ;   but  it  may  not  be  played  with  the  hand, 
held  or  struck  with  any  part  of  the  person. 

Interference  may  be  by  blocking  the  ball  with  one's 
person  or  pony,  except  that  the  ball  may  not  be  heldij 
in  the  hand,  lap,  or  arm ;  or,  within  certain  restrictions 
interference  may  be  by  crooking  the  opponent's  mallet 
{i.e.,  hooking  it  with  one's  own  mallet).  Crooking 
may  be  done  only  when  the  opponent  is  striking  at 
the  ball,  and  when  the  player  crooking  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  opponent's  pony  as  theball,  or  else  in  adirect 
line  behind  his  pony,  A  player  may  reach  in  front 
of  or  behind  an  opponent's  pony  to  hit  the  ball 
{not  allo'^'ed  in  indoor  name),  but  not  to  crook  his 
Qjaliet,  and  must  not,  in  so  do'mg,  \a\.  'Co.e  Q^^iaass*. 
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or  his  pony  with  the  hand  or  mallet.     Indeed,  to 
hit  them  is  illegal  throughout  the  game. 

As  to  riding,  a  player  wishing  to  play  on  a  ball 
motion  should  follow  the  line  of  direction  of  the  ball 
before  attempting  such  play,  as  the  rules  give  right 
of  way  to  such  a  player  in  preference  to  one  riding  in 
on  this  line  at  an  angle.     This  applies  both  to  te; 
mates  and  opponents  of  the  player  who  last  hit 
ball.    This  player  (who  last  hit  the  ball)  always 
right  of  way,  unless  another  player  can  enter  on 
line  of  the  ball's  direction  at  a  safe  distance  in 
vance  of  the  obstructed  pony. 

Opponents  trying  to  gain  possession  of  a  ball  in 
motion  may  do  so  as  indicated  above.  Should 
several  players  be  trying  at  once  for  such  a  ball,  the 
right  of  way  belongs  to  the  one  who  is  most  near! 
following  the  line  taken  by  the  ball.  Ail  of  th( 
rules  prevent  dangerous  crossing  in  front  of  a  played] 
riding  rapidly. 

It  is  permissible  to  cross  the  line  of  a  play( 
right  of  way,  but  this  must  be  at  a  perfectly  safe  dis- 
tance. One  may  pull  up  in  front  of  (facing  toward  or 
away  from)  such  a  player,  at  a  distance  that  will 
enable  him  to  pull  up  also,  but  one  may  not  puU 
across  his  path  at  any  distance. 

When  two  players  are  riding  toward  each  otlu 
they  must  pass  the  ball  on  the  right  (off)  side. 

The  rules  forbid  any  personal  attack  on  an  opponi 
such  as  seizing  him  with  the  hands,  or  pushing,  exci 
to  push  him  with  the  shoulder,  the  elbows  being  hi 
closely  at  the  sides. 
I?iu}ger  in  riding  is  carefully  guaided  b^  ailowinft 
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I  Q-pssing  in  front  of  another  pony,  or  pulling  up  in 
front  of  him,  only  when  at  a  safe  distance.  Dan- 
gerous or  reckless  riding  is  forbidden. 

Ponies  are  protected  by  the  forbidding  of  cruel  use 
of  spurs  and  hitting  with  the  mallet. 

FOOLS  AND  THEIR  PEHALTIES.  —  Fouls  are  pe- 
nalized by  deducting  from  the  score  of  the  offending 
team  a  half  goal  (half  point).     The  Referee,  at  his 

discretion,   may,  in  addition  to  this  score  penalty, 

|isqualify   a  player   for   that  game,   excluding  him 

iterefrom. 

f  Should  a  player  be  injured  by  the  foul  of  an  oppo- 

nt,  so  that  he  has  to  leave  the  game,  the  offended 

am  may  choose  between  putting  in  a  substitute, 
r  requiring  that  a  player  of  the  offending  team  also 
leave  the  game.  The  latter  method  is  usual  only 
when  no  substitute  is  available.  For  this  purpose, 
a  player  is  selected  who  is  a  somewhat  better  player 
than  the  one  injured ;  that  is,  one  whose  handicap 
is  next  higher  than  that  of  the  injured  player. 

The  Referee  may  stop  the  game  or  not  at  his  dis- 
cretion when  a  foul  is  committed,  tbe  time  of  such 
suspension  not  being  included  in  the  estimate  of  play- 
ing time. 

The  Referee  announces  to  a  player,  and  to  the  Official 
Scorer,  whenever  a  foul  is  to  be  scored.     He  may  do 
this  for  fouls  reported  to  him  as  well  as  for  those  that^ 
he  sees  personally,  and  whether  or  not  a  claim  sfl 
made  by  the  offended  player  or  team,  ^H 

SUMMARY  OF  FOULS.  —  -  ■ 

Riding.  —  Dangerous,  reckless,  or  careless  riding. 
The  following  examples  of  foTbiddeiv  t\^\n^  ^x^  "^"fe-- 
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dally  specified :  "  Bumping  at  an  angle  dangerous 
to  a  player  or  to  his  pony.  ^Zigzagging  in  front  of 
another  player  riding  at  a  gallop/' 

To  cross  a  player  who  has  right  of  way  at  any  but  a 
very  safe  distance. 

To  pull  up  at  any  distance  across  a  player  having 
right  of  way,  or  to  pull  up  in  front  of  him,  except  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  other  player  will  have  im- 
doubted  time  to  pull  up  also. 

To  fail  to  leave  the  ball  on  the  off  (right)  side  when 
two  opposing  players  are  riding  toward  each  other. 

Ponies.  —  To  strike  one's  own  pony  with  the 
mallet  intentionally. 

To  strike  an  opponent's  pony  with  hand  or  mallet. 

To  touch  an  opponent's  pony  with  the  mallet,  while 
reachmg  across,  in  front  of,  or  behind  such  pony  to 
play  the  ball. 

To  endanger  opponent's  pony  by  crooking  mallets 
in  front  of  or  behind,  over  or  imder  him  while  playing 
the  ball. 

To  make  cruel  use  of  spurs. 

To  use  blinkers,  or  spurs  with  rowels,  except  by 
permission  of  Committee. 

Players.  —  To  seize,  strike,  or  push  an  opponent 
with  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  shoulder,  and 
then  the  elbow  must  be  held  close  to  the  side. 

To  strike  an  opponent  with  the  hand  or  mallet. 

For  dismoimted  player  to  strike  the  ball. 

To  secure  a  mallet  or  pony,  except  by  riding  to  end 
of  field  for  it. 

To  be  assisted  in  any  way  by  any  person  coming 
on  the  £eld  for  that  purpose. 
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Playing  the  ball.  —  To  hold,  strike,  or  hit  the  ball 
with  any  part  of  one's  person,  except  that  one  may 
block  the  ball  with  person  or  pony. 

To  strike  the  ball  if  dismounted. 

To  crook  (hook  with  one's  own  mallet)  an  opponent's 
mallet  when  the  latter  is  not  striking  the  ball. 

To  crook  the  opponent's  mallet  unless  on  the  same 
side  of  the  opponent's  pony  as  the  ball,  or  in  a  direct 
line  behind ;  the  mallet  must  not  then  be  imder  or 
over  the  opponent's  pony. 

To  crook  an  opponent's  mallet  while  reaching  across, 
in  front  of,  or  behind  his  pony. 

ACCIDENTS.  —  The  play  may  be  stopped  for  any 
of  the  following-named  accidents: 

Accident  to  player. 

Accident  to  pony. 

Accident  to  pony's  gear,  if  the  latter  is  dangerous 
to  a  player.  Broken  stirrup  leather,  curb  chain  or 
martingale  are  not  considered  dangerous  unless 
liable  to  trip  a  pony. 

Broken  ball. 

Ball  trodden  in  ground  so  as  to  be  rendered  tm- 
serviceable. 

Ball  striking  Referee  or  his  pony  so  as  to  make  a 
serious  difference  in  the  result  of  the  game. 

For  any  accident,  the  Referee  may  stop  the  game 
and  throw  in  another  ball  from  the  point  where  the 
accident  happened  toward  the  middle  of  the  field,  the 
players  being  Uned-up  as  for  the  opening  throw-in. 

SCORE.  —  Goals.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  every 
goal.  A  goal  is  made  whenever  the  ball  is  driven 
entirely  across  the  opponent's  goa\  ^mfc  \i^V«^^xw  n^s^r. 
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goal  posts ;  also  if  it  goes  over  the  inner  half  of  a  goal 

post. 

'  A  goal  made  on  a  foul  play  (directly  or  indirectly) 

does  not  score. 

Fouls.  —  A  half  point  (half  goal)  is  deducted  from 
a  team's  score  for  each  foul  committed  by  one  of  its 
members  (called  minus  one  half). 

Safety.  —  One  quarter  point  is  deducted  from  a 
team's  score  for  a  safety  (minus  one  quarter). 

The  team  wins  whose  score  is  the  higher  at  the  end 
of  the  last  period,  after  all  penalties  for  safeties  and 
fouls  have  been  deducted. 

Ties.  —  If  the  score  is  tied  at  the  close  of  the  last 
period,  the  game  is  continued  in  yf-minute  periods, 
with  3-minute  intermissions,  until  the  score  is  decided 
by  a  goal,  safety,  or  foul.  For  such  continuation  of 
play,  the  ball  is  thrown  in  at  the  center  of  the  field  as 
for  the  beginning  of  all  other  periods.  {Indoor  game^ 
continued^  after  a  tie^  in  ^-minute  periods^  and  5- 
minute  intervals,) 

Game  interrupted.  —  A  game  stopped  by  storm, 
darkness,  or  other  cause,  so  that  it  cannot  be  concluded 
on  the  same  day,  may  be  resumed  on  another  day, 
with  the  ball  placed  where  it  was  when  play  stopped. 
Or,  the  score  may  be  decided  by  agreement  between 
the  Captains,  or  entirely  by  the  Referee. 

OFFICIALS.  —  These  consist  of  a  Referee,  one 
Timer  and  one  Scorer,  two  Goal  Judges,  and  a  Field 
Captain  for  each  team.  {Indoor  game,  two  Referees 
and  no  Goal  Jtidges,  One  Referee  is  selected  by  each 
Captain.  The  one  selected  by  the  home  Captain  is  in 
i^Afarge  0/  ^Ae  game,  judges  all  play  on  the  field,  goals y 
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r,  score;  his  decision  is  final.     The  visiting  Reft 
judges  of  play  and  fouls  on  tite  side  lines,  and.  reports''^ 
to  the  Field  Referee  all  of  these,  and  all  other  fouls  the.^ 
other  may  not  have  observed.     This  report  is  made 
the    end  of  periods,  or  when  play  hoe  been  othei 
stopped.) 

REFEREE,  —  In  the  outdoor  game  this  official 
is  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Field  Captains. 

The  Referee  presides  at  a  game  and  is  its  head 
chief  officiaJ.     He  starts  the  game  by  throwing  in  the^ 
ball  from  the  middle  of  one  of  the  side  lines  towan 
the  middle  of  the  field  between  the  two  lines  of  playerg^ 

He  similarly  puts  the  ball  in  play  after  it  has  bet 
out  of  bounds,  by  throwing  it  in  from  the  point  whei 
it  went  out. 

The  Referee's  whistle  is  the  signal  for  the  Timer  to 
sound  the  gong  for  play  to  begin,  and  his  whistle  is 
the  signal  for  play  to  stop  after  fouls  or  accidents, 
though  stopping  the  game  for  these  causes  is  at  his 
discretion. 

The  Referee's  judgment  is  final  as  to  all  facts  of  play 
during  the  game ;  he  is  not  the  final  authority  oQ'^ 
eUgibiiity  of  players,  or  ponies  and  handicaps. 

The  Referee  awards  a  half-point  penalty  to  the 
side  offended,  when  a  foul  is  committed,  and,  at  his. 
discretion,  may  suspend  a  player.  When  a  foul  ia 
committed,  he  may  stop  the  game  and  penalize,  or 
allow  play  to  go  on  and  notify  the  Scorer  of  the 
penalty  imposed  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

He  must  exclude  a  dangerous  or  vicious  pony. 
He  may  stop  a  game  in  case  of,  or  danger  of,  ac- 
cident. 
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If  a  ball  Is  broken,  or  otherwise  rendered  unservice- 
able, or  if  it  strikes  his  pony,  the  Referee  may  stop  the 
game  and  throw  in  another  baU  toward  the  middle 
,lof  the  field  at  the  point  where  the  ball  was  when  he 
lew  his  whistle  to  Dotify  the  players  to  cease  play. 

The  Referee  may  impose  a  fine  on  a  team,  or  any 
member  of  it,  for  being  late,  or  for  violation  of  rules 
or  misconduct, 

TIMER.  —  This  ofBcial  is  agreed  upon  by  the  Field 
■Captains. 

u    He  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Referee, 
^8  his  superior  officer. 

The  Tinier  rings  a  gong  at  the  Referee's  whistle  as  a 
signal  for  the  game  to  begin.  If  four  players  make 
up  each  team,  the  Timer  rings  the  gong  at  the  end 
and  beginning  of  each  of  8  seven-and-a-half-minute 
periods.  Between  each  two  periods,  he  allows  a 
three-minute  rest,  with  one  exception :  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  periods,  a  seven-minute  rest  is  allowed. 
Three  minutes  before  the  seven  are  up,  he  should  give 
a  signal  to  saddle. 

If  three  players  make  up  a  team,  the  Timer  rings  a 
gong  at  the  beginning  of  each  6  seven-and-a-half- 
minute  periods  and  allows  a  three-minute  rest. 

When  two  players  constitute  a  team,  he  rings  the 
gong  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  4  seven-and- 
a-half-minute  periods,  with  a  three-minute  inter- 
mission between  each. 

Time  lost  through  suspension  of  the  game  for  fouls 
or  accidents  is  not  counted  in  estimating  periods. 
The  Referee's  whistle  indicates  when  play  is  to  stop, 
due  time  is  estimated  from  when  the  event  occurred. 
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The  Timekeeper's  •  gong  is  the  signal  on  which  play 
is  estimated  to  begin. 

THE  SCORER  is  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Captains. 
He  keeps  tally  upon  a  large  board,  visible  to  the  on- 
lookers. All  decisions  as  to  the  score  are  made  by  the 
Referee.  The  Scorer  will  learn  from  the  Referee, 
usually  at  the  end  of  a  period  or  game,  any  score  for 
fouls. 

GOAL  JUDGES.  —  These  are  appointed  by  the  home 
Captain,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  visiting  Cap- 
tain. They  are  stationed  each  in  line  with  a  goal,  to 
give  information  to  the  Referee  as  to  goals  made  or 
play  near  the  goal. 

FIELD  CAPTAINS.  —  One  player  of  each  team  is 
selected  for  Field  Captain,  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
the  Back.  He  assigns  the  positions  to  be  taken  by  the 
players  of  his  team,  and  directs  their  play.  He  alone 
may  make  protests  to,  or  discuss  questions  with,  the 
Referee. 

PONIES.  —  All  American  ponies  must  be  registered 
with  the  Polo  Association  of  America.  Any  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  may  measure 
any  pony  and  issue  a  certificate  of  registry  or  appoint 
a  measurer  to  act  for  it.  Any  pony,  five  years  old  or 
over,  may  be  measured  and  registered  for  life;  or 
under  that  age  for  one  season. 

Whenever  a  pony  is  protested  by  a  Field  Captain, 
a  certificate  must  be  shown  or  the  pony  measured. 

These  hardy,  well-trained  little  ponies,  none  of 
which  may  be  over  14-2  hands  high,  seem  to  enjoy 
and  know  the  game,  for  even  without  the  rider's 
guiding  hand^  they  follow  the  wTaite  \iaJJl. 
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OUTFIT.  —  Balls.  —  For  outdoor  games  the  ball 
is  of  wood,  painted  white.  Size,  3  J  inches  in  diameter. 
Weight,  not  exceeding  5  ounces.  Cost  $2  per  dozen 
or  20  dozen  for  $30. 

{For  indoor  games  the  hall  is  a  laced  leather  ball  of 
cowhide,  containing  an  inflated  rubber  bladder.  Size 
5  inches  in  diameter,  $3.50  each,) 

Mallets  {sticks). — These  are  made  with  a  rattan 
handle  and  a  wooden  head,  barrel-shaped,  cigar- 
shaped,  or  bow-shaped.  There  are  no  official  speci- 
ficatioris  for  length  or  other  dimensions.  They  cost 
from  $2  to  $3.50  each. 

Goal  posts.  —  These  are  usually  made  of  papier- 
mache  or  canvas,  and  cost  $30  per  set  of  4. 

Dress.  —  Players  are  required,  in  tournament 
games,  to  wear  club  dress  with  its  distinguishing 
colors.  In  all  games,  a  safety  helmet,  or  polo  cap, 
strong  enough  to  protect  a  player  against  injury  from 
a  stroke  of  the  mallet,  is  required. 

HISTORY.  —  Before  the  Christian  era,  a  game 
similar  to  polo  was  played  by  the  Persians  with  seven 
men  on  a  side.  From  there  the  game  spread  to  India 
and  there  was  taken  up  in  modem  times  by  English 
army  officers.  In  1869  officers  of  a  regiment  stationed 
at  Aldershot  read  of  the  game,  and  with  hockey  sticks 
and  a  bilUard  ball  introduced  it  into  England.  From 
there  it  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  game 
was  introduced  in  America  in  1876  by  Mr.  James 
Gorden  Bennett,  and  in  the  same  year  the  first 
American  Polo  Club,  the  Westchester  Club,  was 
formed. 
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GLOSSARY 

Back.    The  player  who  defends  the  goal. 
Crook.    To  hook  an  opponent's  mallet  with  one's  own. 
End  line.    The  boundary  or  goal  lines  at  end  of  field. 
Goal  posts.    Two  ten-foot  posts  placed  8  yards  apart  at  the 

center  of  each  end  line. 
Guards.    The  ten-inch  boards  that  form  the  side  lines. 
"Knock-in."     Act  of  knocking  the  ball  into  the  field  of 

play  after  it  has  crossed  the  end  line  (gone  out  of  boimds 

at  the  end)  without  making  a  goal. 
Mallet.    The  stick  with  which  the  ball  is  driven. 
Offside.    Rider's  right-hand  side. 
Period.    Time  between  intermissions,  during  which  play  is 

going  on. 
Safety.    A  ball  sent  over  one's  own  goal  line. 
Side  line.     Boundary  line  on  each  side  of  the  field ;   marked 

by  raised  boards  called  guards. 
Stick.    Mallet,  with  which  the  ball  is  played. 
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SOCCER  FOOTBALL 
(ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL) 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION.  —  Soccer  footbaU, 
as  it  is  called  in  America,  is  the  English  Association 
Football,  differing  considerably  from  the  other  forms 
of  English  football  (Rugby  and  Gaelic)  and  very 
markedly  from  the  American  Intercollegiate  game. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  latter  two  is  in 
the  rules  governing  the  way  in  which  the  ball  is  played. 
Soccer  football  is  entirely  a  game  of  kicking,  it  being  a 
foul  to  handle  or  carry  the  ball  as  in  the  Intercollegiate 
game.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  rules,  and  penalties 
for  infringement  thereof.  It  also  prevents  the  dan- 
gerous mass  play  of  the  Intercollegiate  game,  and 
makes  a  more  open  game. 

In  its  essential  form  the  game  is  almost  identical 
with  Field  Hockey,  although  the  ball,  and  the  manner 
of  plajdng  it,  are  radically  different. 

FIELD.  —DIMENSIONS  AND  LINES.  —  The  official 
field  for  Soccer  football  is  from  loo  to  130  yards  in 
length  by  50  to  100  yards  in  width.  For  international 
matches  the  dimensions  are  from  no  to  120  yards  in 
length  and  from  70  to  80  yards  in  width.  The  usual 
dimensions  are  115  by  75  yards.  The  quadrangle 
must  be  plainly  outlined.  This  is  usually  done  with 
whitewash.  It  is  illegal  to  mark  the  field  with  Hues 
made  by  a  V-shaped  rut.     A  hallway  ^xv^  Ss*  ^^^v^^rc^ 
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across  the  field  separating  it  into  two  even  fields.  In 
the  exact  center  of  the  field,  so  that  it  is  bisected  by 
this  line,  a  circle  is  drawn,  having  a  lo-yard  radius 
(20  yards  in  diameter).  The  center  of  this  circle 
shotdd  be  the  exact  center  of  the  field  and  should  be 
plainly  marked.  The  side  lines  are  called  the  louck 
lines;  the  end  lines  are  called  the  goal  lines. 

FLAGS  should  be  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  field, 
preferably  of  light  color.  These  should  be  on  staHs, 
not  less  than  5  feet  high.  The  tops  of  these  staffs 
must  not  be  pointed.  These  flags  may  not  be  removed 
during  the  game  for  any  cause  whatever. 

GOALS.  —  In  the  center  of  each  goal  line  —  that 
is,  at  each  end  of  the  field  —  are  placed  two  goal 
posts,  S  yards  apart.  These  are  crossed  with  a  bar 
fS  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  maximum  width  of  posts 
:ind  depth  of  bar  is  5  inches. 

It  is  an  aid  to  players  to  have  the  surface  of  these 
posts  and  bar  that  are  next  the  field  painted  white. 

NET.  —  While  not  required  by  the  ndes,  a  goaf  net 
to  catch  the  ball  aids  much  in  determining  when  a  goal 
is  made. 

GOAL  AREA.  —  A  goal  area  is  marked  in  front  of 
each  goal  by  drawing  lines  from  the  goal  line,  6  yards 
into  the  field,  and  there  connecting  them  by  a  line 
zo  yards  long,  parallel  with  the  goal  line.  The  ends  of 
this  goal  area  start  6  yards  outward  from  the  goal 
posts  (toward  the  side  fines). 

PENALTY  AREA.  ~  Inclosing  the  goal  area  is  a  larger 

quadrangle  called  the  penalty  area.    The  side  lines 

for  this  are  started  on  the  goal  line  18  yards  from  each 

^^ post,  and  drawn  forward  into  the  field  of  play 
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for   i8   yards.     There   they  are    connected    with 
transverse  line  parallel  to  the  goal  line. 

PENAITY  KICK  MAKK.  —  Within  each  penalty  ai 
is  a  penalty  kick  mark,  made  opposite  the  center 
the  goal  and  1 2  yards  inward  from  the  goal  line. 

CORNER  KICK  AREA.  — At  each  corner  should  be" 
marked  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  one 
yard,  thus  extending  one  yard  on  the  goal  line  and 
side  line  from  the  point  where  these  lines  intersect. 
From  within  this  area  all  corner  kicks  must  be  made. 

THE  GAME.  —  TEAMS.  —  The  game  is  played  by 
two  teams  of  i  r  men  each.  They  are  the  goal  keeper, 
two  full  backs  (right  and  left),  three  half  backs  (right, 
left,  and  center),  and.  on  the  forward  line,  an  inside 
and  outside  right,  inside  and  outside  left,  and  a  center. 

The  goal  keeper  never  should  range  farther  than  18 
yards  from  his  goal ;  the  full  backs  seldom  run  farther 
up  the  field  than  the  center  line ;  outside  and  inside 
right,  center,  and  inside  and  outside  left  are  the  fi 
wards  who  are  depended  en  to  do  the  scoring. 

CHOICE  OF  SIDES.  —  The  two  teams  toss  a  coin  for 
choice  of  kick-off  or  goals ;  that  is,  a  choice  of  either 
putting  the  ball  first  in  play,  or  of  the  end  of  the  field 
in  which  they  will  play  the  first  half  of  the  game. 

The  choice  of  goal  is  usually  determined  by  un- 
favorable winds  or  sun,  or  both.  A  Captain  will 
usually  elect  the  goal  from  behind  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  or  the  sun  is  shining,  or  both.  His  players 
will  then  be  kicking  with  the  wind  or  not  be  compelled 
to  look  into  the  sun.  The  kick-off  being  made  toward 
the  opponent's  goal,  to  choose  the  kick-off  may  be  an 
advantage  tQ  the  kicking  aide  in  helping  them  toward 
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that  goal ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  usually  places  the 
kicking  side  at  once  on  the  defensive,  as  it  generally 
gives  the  opponents  possession  of  the  ball.  This  fact 
of  possession,  however,  is  neutrahzed  by  the  distance 
which  the  bail  may  be  advanced  toward  the  oppo- 
nents' goal  with  the  first  kick. 

START:  KICK-OFF.  —  The  ball  15  put  in  play  at 
the  Referee's  whistle  by  a  place  kick  from  the  exact 
center  of  the  field  of  play,  by  the  side  determined  by 
the  toss,  the  kick  being  in  the  direction  of  the  oppo- 
nents' goal  hne.  Unless  the  ball  moves  more  than  its 
own  circumference  (27  inches),  it  is  not  in  play  am 
must  be  kicked  off  again.  The  kicker  must  be 
member  of  one  of  the  teams  (except  in  charil 
matches)  and  he  may  not  play  the  ball  again  until 
has  been  played  by  another  player  of  his  own  or  the 
opposite  side.  For  this  first  kick-off,  and  also  the 
kick-off  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  the  oppo- 
nents may  not  approach  within  ro  yards  of  the  ball 
until  it  is  kicked  off,  No  player  of  either  side  may 
pass  the  center  hne  toward  the  opponents'  goal  until 
the  ball  is  kicked  off.  It  is  not  the  Referee's  whistle^' 
but  the  kick,  that  releases  the  other  players.  Aitei' 
the  kick-off  the  ball  may  be  kicked  in  any  direcUoaj 

There  are  several  other  occasions  during 
when  the  ball  has  to  be  put  in  play. 

After  a  goal  is  scored,  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a 
kick-off  from  the  center  of  the  field  by  a  player  of  the 
losing  side. 

The  ball  is  dead  after  going  over  the  goal  line  outside 
the  goal  and  is  put  in  play  thereafter  by  a  goal  kick-, 
i<fc,  a  free  kick  toward  the  oppoate  ?,QaV,\i^  a.-'^'a:^^^ 
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for   i8   yards.     There   they   are    connected 
transverse  line  parallel  lo  the  goal  line. 

PENALTY  KICK  MARK.  —  Within  each  penalty 
is  a  penalty  kick  mark,  made  opposite  the  center  of 
the  goal  and  12  yards  inward  from  the  goal  line. 

CORlfKR  KICK  AREA.  — At  each  corner  should  be 
marked  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  one 
yard,  thus  extending  one  yard  on  the  goal  line  and 
side  line  from  the  point  where  these  lines  intersect. 
From  within  this  area  all  corner  kicks  must  be  made. 

THE  GAME.  —  TEAMS.  —  The  game  is  played  by 
two  teams  of  1 1  men  each.  They  are  the  goal  keeper, 
two  full  backs  (right  and  left) ,  three  half  backs  (right, 
left,  and  center),  and,  on  the  forward  line,  an  inside 
and  outside  right,  uiside  and  outside  left,  and  a  center. 

The  goal  keeper  never  should  range  farther  than  18 
yards  from  his  goal ;  the  full  backs  seldom  run  farther 
up  the  field  than  the  center  line ;  outside  and  inside 
right,  center,  and  inside  and  outside  left  are  the  fi 
wards  who  are  depended  en  to  do  the  scoring. 

CHOICE  OF  SIDES.  —  The  two  teams  toss  a  coin  for 
choice  of  kick-off  or  goals ;  that  is.  a  choice  of  either 
putting  the  ball  first  in  play,  or  of  the  end  of  the  field 
in  which  they  will  play  the  first  half  of  the  game. 

The  choice  of  goal  is  usually  determined  by  un- 
favorable winds  or  sun,  or  both.  A  Captain  will 
usually  elect  the  goal  from  behind  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  or  the  sun  is  shining,  or  both.  His  players 
will  then  be  kicking  with  the  wind  or  not  be  compelled 
to  look  into  the  sun.  The  kick-off  being  made  toward 
the  opponent's  goal,  to  choose  the  kick-off  may  be  an 
advantage  to  the  tdckiog  side  in  helping  theoi  toward 
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that  goal ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  usually  places  the 
kicking  side  at  once  on  the  defensive,  as  it  generally 
gives  the  opponents  possession  of  the  ball.  This  fact 
of  possession,  however,  is  neutrahzed  by  the  distance 
which  the  bail  may  be  advanced  toward  the  oppo- 
nents' goal  with  the  first  kick. 

START:  KICK-OFF.  —  The  ball  IS  put  in  play  at 
the  Referee's  whistle  by  a  place  kick  from  the  exact 
center  of  the  field  of  play,  by  the  side  determined  by 
the  toss,  the  kick  being  in  the  direction  of  the  oppo- 
nents' goal  hne.  Unless  the  ball  moves  more  than  its 
own  circumference  (27  inches),  it  is  not  in  play  and 
must  be  kicked  off  again.  The  kicker  must  be  a 
member  of  one  of  the  teams  (except  in  charity 
matches)  and  he  may  not  play  the  ball  again  until  it 
has  been  played  by  another  player  of  his  own  or  the 
opposite  side.  For  this  first  kick-off,  and  also  the 
kick-off  at  the  bvfginning  of  the  second  half,  the  oppo- 
nents may  not  approach  within  10  yards  of  the  ball 
until  it  is  kicked  off.  No  player  of  either  side  may 
pass  the  center  line  toward  the  opponents'  goal  until 
the  ball  is  kicked  off.  It  is  not  the  Referee's  whistlef 
but  the  kick,  that  releases  the  other  players.  After' 
the  kick-off  the  ball  may  be  kicked  in  any  directioai 

There  are  several  other  occasions  during  a  gam&| 
when  the  ball  has  to  be  put  in  play. 

After  a  goal  is  scored,  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by 
kick-off  from  the  center  of  the  field  by  a  player  of  the" 
losing  side. 

The  ball  is  dead  after  going  over  the  goal  line  outside 
the  goal  and  is  put  in  play  thereafter  by  a  goal  kict\ 
i^.,  a  free  kick  (oward  the  oppoavle  ^B\,^yj  ^-v^\a:^«. 
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This  time  is  divided  into  two    equal   halves,  mtl 
resting  interval  between  of  5  minutes.     By  ( 
of  the   Referee,   on   request  of  both  Captains, 
intermission  between  halves  may  be  lengthened, 
the  halves  shortened. 

For  players  of  elementary  school  age  (rules  of  Nei 
York  Public  Schools  Athletic  League)  the  game  1 
played  in  so-minute  halves  with  an  intermission  ( 
10  minutes ;  for  high  school  players,  the  game  is  i 
30-minute  halves  with  a  lo-minute  intermission. 

In  estimating  time,  there  should  be  taken  out  (ni 
counted)  time  wasted  or  lost,  as  through  accidenb  I 
The  Referee  should  inform  the  Captains  of  such  time  I 
allowance  as  it  occurs. 

The  sides  change  ends  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  but  at  no  other  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  the  kick-oS 
is  made  by  the  team  opposed  to  the  one  that  originally 
started  the  game.  J 

SCORE.  —  There  is  only  one  way  of  scoring;  thatJ 
is,  by  kicking  a  goal,  which  counts  one  point.  Thfrl 
ball  must  pass  under  the  cross  bar  and  between  the 
uprights  of  the  opponents'  goal.  The  team  having 
the  greater  number  of  points  or  goats  at  the  end  of 
two  thirty-minute  halves  —  plus  a  ten-minute  inter- 
mission between  halves  —  is  awarded  the  match. 
(See  time  limits  for  junior  players.) 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  Captains  usually  decide  whether 
another  game  is  to  be  played  or  whether  an  extra 
period  shall  decide  the  match. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half,  the  teams  change  goals ; 
tbatisj  the  defenders  ol  one  goal  trot  to  the  other  end 
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of  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  and 
defend  the  goal  that  they  had  attacked  during  the 
first  half. 

METHODS  OF  PLAYING  THE  BALL— In 
Soccer  the  ball  is  played  entirely  by  kicking.  No 
catching,  handfing,  or  carrying  of  the  ball  is  allowable, 
except  by  the  goal  keeper  within  the  penalty  area. 

An  exception  is  the  throw-in  to  put  the  ball  again 
in  play  after  in  touch  (i.e.,  after  it  has  gone  out  of 
bounds  over  the  side  lines), 

The  goal  keeper  may   use    his  hands   on  the  ball 
within  his  own  penalty  area,  but  not  outside  of  that. 
Within  the  area  he  may  not  carry  the  ball,  nor  bounce^ 
it  on  the  hands,  for  more  than  two  steps. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  under  different  conditiona;! 
throughout    the   game,    in    several   different   waysij;] 
namely,  by  a  place  kick,  a  throw-in,  or  a  kick  aftc 
being  dropped  by  the  Referee. 

PLACE  KICK.  —  This  is  a  kick  made  on  a  signal 
from    the    Referee's  whistle,  after  the  ball  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground  on  a  given  spot.     The  ball  is 
not  held  by  a  team-mate,  as  for  the  place  kick  of  t 
Rugby  or  Intercollegiate  game. 

Free  kicks,  awarded  for  some  infringement  of  rules; 
or  for  putting  the  ball  in  play  after  a  goal,  are  prac- 
tically place  kicks  also,  though  made  from  other 
parts  of  the  field. 

THROW  IN.  —  This  is  used  to  return  the  ball  t^J 
play  after  it  has  gone  over  the  side  lines.     The  throwvW 
in  is  made  by  any  player  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  ' 
which  played  the  ball  out.     He  must  do  this  by  throw- 
iog  the  baJJ  in  from  the  point  on  \]!iie  XoMcJa.'^^'t  NtV-eifc"-^ 
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left  the  field  of  play,  as  indicated  by  the  Linesman. 
For  the  throw-in  a  player  must  stand  on  the  touch 
line  facing  the  field  of  play  with  any  part  of  both  feet 
on  the  line,  and  throw  the  ball  in  over  his  own  head, 
with  both  hands,  aiming  it  in  any  direction  that  M; 
chooses.  These  rules  are  intended  to  insure  an  equi 
impetus  from  both  hands.  Any  other  kind  of  thji 
is  a  foul. 

After  a  throw-in  the  ball  is  in  play  as  soon  as  throwol 
A  goal  may  not  be  scored  from  a  throw-in. 

The  thrower  may  not  again   play  the  ball 
another  player  of  either  side  has  played  it. 

For  any  breach  of  rules  in  a  throw-in,  the  opponeni 
may  be  awarded  a  free  kick  by  the  Referee. 

BALL  DROPPED  BY  REFEREE.  —  After  any  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  play,  the  Referee  throws  the  ball 
up  at  the  point  where  it  was  when  play  was  suspended ; 
the  ball  is  in  play  when  it  touches  the  ground.  No 
player  of  either  side  may  play  the  ball  when  the 
Referee  is  thus  putting  it  in  play  until  it  has  touch) 
the  ground. 

Penalty.  —  For  pla>'ing  Ihe  ball  before  it  has  touched  the 
ground  after  the  Referee  has  thrown  it  up,  following  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  play,  the  offended  side  is  awarded  a  free  kick 
from  the  point  where  the  offense  occurred ,  _ 

The  ball  is  in  play  if  it  touches  the  Referee  or  4* 
Linesman  when  in  the  field  of  play ;    also  when  it 
rebounds  into  the  field  of  play  from  a  goal  post,  cross 
bar,  or  comer  flag-staff. 

METHODS  AND  RULES  FOR  PLAYERS.  — 

The  hand.-'  may  not  be  used  on  any  opponent  by  any 

p/fij  -er.    No  tripping,  kicking,  pustovg,  ■w\t!a.  \K'i  tnee. 
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or  jumping  at  a  player  is  permissible,  nor  may  an 
opponent  be  held  or  pushed  with  the  hands.  To 
charge  a  player  from  behind  is  unlawful  unless  he  is 
intentionally  impeding  an  opponent.  Charging  undei 
other  circumstances  is  permissible  if  not  of  a  char— < 
acter  to  be  classed  as  rough  play. 

The  goal  keeper  may  not  be  charged  within  the 
goal  area,  unless  he  is  holding  the  ball  or  obstructing 
an  opponent.  He  may,  however,  be  charged  outside 
the  goal  area. 


Penalty.  —  For  infringement  of  the  rules  governing 
the  method  of  play  between  players,  the  penalty 
varies  according  to  whether  the  foul  occurred  within 
or  without  the  penalty  area,  the  purpose  of  this  dif- 
ference being  especiaUy  to  safeguard  an  attacking 
side  from  unjust  play  when  near  the  opponents'  goal. 
At  such  times  the  excitement  of  a  game  is  at  its 
highest  point,  and  fouls  are  especially  liable  to 
occur. 

Should  a  foul  in  the  methods  between  players  occur 
outside  the  penalty  area,  or  by  the  attacking  side 
within  the  penalty  area,  the  opponents  are  awarded 
a  free  kick  from  the  place  where  the  foul  occurred. 

Any  infringement  of  the  rules  governing  the  methods 
of  play  between  players  (kicking,  tripping,  jumping, 
use  of  hands,  charging,  etc.)  by  the  defending  side 
within  the  penalty  area,  is  penalized  with  a  special 
severity.  Under  such  circumstances  the  opponents 
are  awarded  a  penalty  kick  ;  that  is,  a  free  kick  from, 
the  penalty  kick  mark.  This  mark  is  but  twelve. 
yards  from  the  opponents'  goal,  and  a.  ga^iX  "K\a^i 
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scored  from  it,  even  should  the  ball  hit  the  goal  keeper 
before  passing  between  the  posts. 

The  position  of  all  players  of  both  sides  at  the 
moment  of  such  a  kick  must  be  outside  the  penalty 
area,  except  for  .the  kicker  and  the  opponents'  goal 
keeper.    This  goal  keeper  must  be  within  the  goal  area. 

The  ball  must  be  kicked  forward  on  such  a  kick. 

The  ball  is  in  play  as  soon  as  kicked  and  any  player 
of   either    team   may    then  press   forward ;  but  the 
kicker  may  not  again  play  the  bail  until  some  ol 
player  has  pla}'ed  it. 

The  time  of  play  may  be  extended  to  allow  such 
penalty  kick  if  that  be  necessary. 

For  any  infringement  of  the  rules  governing 
players  of  the  attacking  side  during  such  a  penall 
kick,  a  free  kick  may  be  awarded  to  the  opposite 
team.  The  enforcement  of  these  penalties  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Referee,  if  he  thinks  it  would  give 
an  advantage  to  the  offending  side  to  enforce  them. 
OFFSIDE  AND  ONSIDE  PLAY,  —  The  rules  governing 
the  conditions  under  which  a  player  may  or  may  not 
play  the  ball  are  designed  to  equalize  the  competition 
by  not  giving  a  team  too  great  a  chance  to  advance 
the  ball  through  getting  between  it  and  the  opponents' 
goal  unless  such  goal  be  guarded  by  at  least  three 
players  who  are  in  advance  of  the  attacking  player. 
When  the  ball  is  put  in  play  in  any  way  {except 
from  a  corner  kick,  or  a  goal  kick  after  the  goal  has 
been  crossed),  any  player  of  the  side  starting  the  ball, 
who  is,  at  the  moment  of  starting  it,  between  the 
opponents'  goal  line  and  the  ball,  is  out  of  play  (o3- 
s/ifej  unless  at  that  same  moment  three  of  the  de- 
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fending  team  are  between  the  attacking  player  and 
their  own  goal  line.  This  applies  both  to  a  kick  and  a 
throw-in  made  by  the  player's  own  side  in  the  oppo- 
nents' half  of  the  field,  but  not  in  his  own  half.  It  does 
not  apply  when  one  of  the  opponents  plays  the  ball 
or  throws  it  in  after  it  has  been  in  touch  (over  the  side  , 
lines),  as  the  object  of  such  an  opponent  is  not  1 
advance  the  ball  to  his  own  goal,  and  any  rules 
designed  to  equalize  competition  for  that  goal  : 
obviously  not  needed. 

A  player  who  is  out  of  play  (offside),  as  above  da*M 
scribed,  may  not  touch  the  ball  himself,  nor  interfere  ' 
with  any  opponent,  nor  with  the  play,  until  the  ball 
has  been  played  by  another  player  of  his  own  or  the 
defending  side. 

The  foUowing  explanations  about  offside  play  are 
quoted  from  the  official  rules,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Cahill.  - 

"  A  player  who  is  in  his  own  half  of  the  field  of  play  &t  the  H 
moment  th^  ball  is  last  played  cannot  be  oSsidc.  The  point'l 
to  notice  is  not  where  a  player  is  when  he  plays  the  ball,  but 
where  he  is  at  the  moment  it  ia  played  by  a  player  of  the  same 
side.  In  (he  rush  of  a  game  a  Referee  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  positions  of  the  field  at  every  kick,  yet  he  ought  lo  educate 
himself  to  inluilively  fix  each  change  on  his  mind.  If  a  playn 
is  in  line  with  or  behind  the  ball  when  it  ia  played,  he  cannot 
possibly  be  ofiside ;  but  if  he  is  in  front  of  ii ,  he  is  liable  to  be 
90.  Though  a  player  cannot  be  offside  when  an  opponent  last 
plays  the  ball,  or  when  a  corner  kick,  or  a  goal  kick  ia  taken, 
this  protection  ceases  the  moment  a  second  player  plays  the 
ball,  so  that  a  player  not  offside  when  a  comer  kick  b  taken, 
may,  without  having  moved,  be  offside  as  soon  as  the  ball  has 
been  played,  A  player  following  up  another  of  his  own  side 
who  has  Ihe  ball  cannot  be  oflstde.    VVwjera  tusbj  \it  •^'sSir. 
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when  a  free  kick  or  penally  kick  is  taken,  and  when  theb^iH 
thrown  in  from  touch.  An  opponent  playing  the  ball  puts  a 
player  onside  at  onct,  but  while  standing  offside  a  player  must 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  an  opponent  or  with  the  play. 
If  a  player  is  standing  offside,  he  is  offside  until  the  hali  is 
played,  even  though  sufficient  opponents  fall  back  to  make 
between  him  and  their  goal  line. 

"  The  International  Board  have  made  it  plain  that  a  plaj 
who  is  in  an  offside  position  is  bound  to  keep  out  of  the  wi 
of  the  play,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  be  penalized  if  in 
manner  his  presence  causes  any  interference  with  the  play. 

"  When  the  ball  is  kicked  off  from  either  goal  no  player 
offside. 

"  ImtTuctions  lo  Players.  — A  player  who  is  in  his  own  half  _ 
the  field  of  play  at  the  moment  the  ball  is  last  played  cawiot  be, 
offside. 

"A  player  once  offside  cannot  put  himself  onade.  This  can 
only  be  done  for  him  in  three  ways;  (i)  If  an  opjxinent  next 
plays  the  bail;  (a)  if  he  is  behind  the  ball  when  it  is  nest  played 
by  one  of  his  own  side;  (j)  if  he  has  three  opponents  between 
him  and  their  goal  line  when  the  ball  is  played  by  one  of  his  own 
side  further  from  his  opponents'  goal  than  himself. 

"The  ball  hitting  the  goal  post  or  bar  and  rebounding  does  not 
put  a  player  onside  who  was '  offside '  when  the  ball  was  last  played, 

"  Take  care  that  when  the  ball  is  played  by  one  of  your  own 
side  you  have  three  opponents  between  you  and  their  goal  line 
or  that  you  are  in  a  line  with  or  behind  the  ball.  Can  anything 
he  simpler?  If  your  opponent  plays  the  ball,  or  the  ball  touches 
him  in  any  way,  you  are  onside  no  matter  where  you  stand,  but 
when  standing  offside  you  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  an  op> 
ponent  nor  to  station  yourself  so  near  the  goal  keeper,  or  ; 
other  opponent,  as  to  hamper  his  movements,  or  obstruct 
sight  of  the  ball." 

Penalty.  —  Any   infringement   of   the  rules    thai    place 
player  offside  or  onside  is  penalized  by  awarding  to  the  oppoate 
side  a  free  kick  from  the  place  where  the  infringement  occurred. 
A  goaJ  may  not  be  scored  directly  (rom  ibis  tree  kick. 
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SUMMARY    OF    FOULS    AND    PENALTIES 


Fouls 

Penalties 

(a)  Wrong  method  of  play- 

For fouls  (a)  or  {b). 

ing  the  ball  (as  handling  or 

By    either    team,    outside 

carrying). 

penalty      area,      free     kick 

(6)  Wrong  methods  between 

awarded  to  opponents    from 

players  (as  tackling*  tripping, 

spot   where  breach  occurred. 

etc.). 

By  attacking  side,  within 

penalty  area,  same  as  above. 

By      defending     side      in 

penalty       area,      opponents 

awarded  a  penalty  kick  from 

penalty  kick  mark. 

(c)  Offside  play. 

Free    kick    for   opponents 

at    spot   where   offense    oc- 

curred. 

(d)    Infringement    of  rules 

when   ball  is    put    in    play, 

whether  by   Referee's  drop- 

ping  it,   or   by   place    kick. 

free  kick  (including  goal  kick, 

kirk,  penalty  kick),  or  throw- 

• 
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(e)  Charging  goal  keeper  in 

penalty  area.     (He  may  be 

charged  when  holding  ball  or 

obstructing  opponent  or  when 

outside  goal  area.) 

Changing  goal  keeper  with- 

out notifying  Referee. 

yy            if            yy            »> 

(/)   Players  sent  from  field 

for  ungentlemanly  behavior. 
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OFFICIALS.  —  For  Soccer  or  Association  footbi 

three    officials    only    are    prescribed.  —  one    ReferaJ 
and  two  Linesmen. 

REFEREE. — The  Referee  is  the  responsible  heat 
official  for  the  game.  It  is  his  duty,  before  the  gai 
begins,  to  see  that  the  ground  is  properly  niarke< 
goal  and  bail  according  to  specifications,  and  playea 
not  wearing  projecting  metal  or  hard  gutta  perchj 
parts  on  shoes  or  shin  guards. 

To  note  particularly  who  is  the  goal  keeper,  that  1 
may  know  if  a  change  in  goal  keepers  be  made  in  t 
course  of  the  game  without  notifying  the  Referd 
according  to  rules. 

To  signal  with  a  whistle  for  play  to  start,  at  t 
opening  of  the  game,  or  after  any  stoppage; 
similarly  to  stop  play  at  the  close  of  halves,  or  fc^ 
fouls,  goals,  or  accidents.  He  may  not  continue  tlM 
game  after  the  exact  time  limit  of  halves,  except  foj 
the  finish  of  a  penalty  kick. 

To  put  the  ball  in  play,  by  dropping  it  for  a  ki(j 
at  the  spot  where  it  was  when  play  ceased,  after  aBM 
temporary  stoppages  of  play,  except  those  from  which 
it  is  put  in  play  by  prescribed  kicks,  as  a  goal  kick,  cor- 
ner kick,  or  free  kick.  When  the  Referee  so  drops - 
the  ball,  no  player  may  play  on  it  until  it  touches  t 
ground.  Should  a  player  infringe  this  rule,  a  fre? 
kick  is  awarded  the  opponents  from  the  spot  whei 
the  breach  occurred. 

To  act  as  Timekeeper  and  Scorer,  making  allowanq 
in  estimating  halves,  for  any  time  wasted  (as  in  r 
turning  to  play  after  a  goal),  or  time  lost,  fromaccideafl 
or  other  cause.     The  Referee  shouVd  mtotm.  the  tw 
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Captains  whenever  he  makes  any  such  time  allowance. 
He  may  terminate  a  game  for  exceptional  reasons, 
such  as  darkness,  storm,  or  interference  by  spectators. 

To  blow  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  and  start.  It  is 
a  foul  for  any  player  to  start  his  play  before  the  whistle, 
or,  in  the  case  of  putting  the  ball  in  play,  before  the  ball 
is  kicked,  or  (if  dropped)  before  it  has  touched  the 
ground. 

To  enforce  all  laws  of  the  game,  decide  all  disputed 
points,  and  award  all  penalties. 

He  may  award  a  free  kick  to  the  offended  side  i 
case  of  any  dangerous  piay  not  specified  in  the  rules.  . 

He  should  be  familiar  with  all  fouls. 

The  Linesmen  should  inform  the   Referee   of  fouls 
observed  by  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  Referee  will 
depend  on  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  though  his  avf. 
decisions  are  final. 

He  may  exclude  any  player  from  the  game  for  un-  ^ 
gentlemanly  behavior,  having  first  cautioned  him, 
or,  in  case  of  violent  misbehavior,  without  such 
caution. 

The  authority  of  the  Referee  is  final  in  all  matters  of 
fact  connected  with  the  game,  and  applies  during  a 
game  or  during  any  temporary  suspension  of  it,  or 
when  the  ball  is  out  of  play. 

The  Referee  should  move  up  and  down  the  field 
with  the  game,  trying  always  to  look  at  the  ball 
from  the  sides  when  it  is  liable  to  go  over  the  goal  line. 

LINESHEN.  —  The  two  Linesmen  serve  chiefly  as 
assistants  to  the  Referee. 

They  should  stand  beyond  the  touch  lines,  one  on 
each  side,  as  much   as  pos^bl&  ou^^i^  ^^  '&^S&.  *& 
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play,  moving  up  and  down  the  field  as  the  position 
of  the  ball  changes. 

A  Linesman  should  carry  a  light-colored  flag  with 
which  to  signal  to  the  Referee  when  fouls  are  observed, 
or  the  ball  is  in  touch. 

When  the  ball  goes  over  the  side  lines,  the  Linesman 
should  indicate  with  his  flag  tq  the  Referee  the  exact 
spot  where  it  crossed  the  line,  and  also  indicate  which 
player  threw  it  out. 

The  Linesmen  should  help  determine  which  team 
is  entitled  to  a  comer  kick,  a  goal  kick,  or  a  throw-in. 

In  short,  the  Linesmen  should  be  particularly  watch- 
ful of  the  ball,  and  the  players  and  rules  concerning 
it,  wh«i  it  crosses  either  the  side  lines  or  the  goal  line. 

The  Linesmen's  decisions  are  subject  to  the  Ref- 
eree's final  judgment,  and  the  latter  may  exclude 
Linesmen  from  the  field  in  case  of  misbehavior. 

OUTFIT.  —  BALL.  —  Soccer  football  is  played  with 
a  round,  laced  ball.  The  official  dimensions  call  for 
a  ball  not  less  than  27  inches  nor  more  than  28  inches 
in  circumference.  For  international  matches  the 
weight  of  the.  ball  at  the  opening  of  a  game  must  be  not 
less  than  13  ounces  nor  more  than  15  ounces. 

This  is  called  the  Association  football.  A  good 
ball  costs  $5. 

GOAL  NET.  —  Heavy,  tarred  nets,  with  all  fixtures, 
cost  $18  a  pair. 

FLAGS  and  staffs  may  be  had  for  fifty  cents  each. 

DRESS.  —  This  is  similar  to  that  worn  in  intercol- 
legiate football. 

No  projecting  nails,  buckles,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance  is  allowable  on  shoes  or  shin  gviaids. 
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SQUASH   TENNIS 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  Squash  is  a  gai 
that  strongly  resembles  the  English  game  of  racketsj 
It   combines   elements   of   both   handbal!   and   lai 
tennis,  more  nearly  resembling  the  former. 

It  is  played  in  an  inclosed   room,  and  consists 
hitting  a  small  ball  with  a  racket  so  that  it  will 
bound  against  one  or  more  of  the  five  playing  surfaci 
—  front,  back,  and  side  walls,  -or  floor. 

OfBcial  matches  are  played  by  two  players,  thou] 
doubles    (four-hand   games)    are   sometimes 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a  serve,  as  in  the  gami 
previously  mentioned.  The  server  is  the  only  one 
score, — an  ace,  or  point,  being  given  him  on  ea 
failure  of  the  opponent.  He  continues  to  serve  imi 
he  makes  two  faults  (fails  in  his  service,  or  infringi 
a  rule)  when  the  serve  and  opportunity  to  score  pas 
to  the  opponent.  The  server  is  called  hand- 
receiver,    or    opponent,    kand-oal. 

Peculiarities  of  the  game  are  (i)  that  players  fai 
the  side  walls,  instead  of  the  front  wall,  as  in 
ball;  (2)  that  when  the  score  is  even,  at  one  or  two 
points  below  the  maximum,  instead  of  deciding  the 
game  by  the  next  one  or  two  strokes,  the  hand-out 
"  sets  the  game  " ;  that  is,  he  states  whether  it  shal" 
be  determined  by  the  player  &TSl  acoT\n^\}met  qt; 
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additional  points ;  and  (3)  the  ball,  racket,  and  court 
measurements  and  construction  differ  from  those  used 
in  other  games. 

The  following  directions  are  based  on  the  official 
rules  of  the  National  Squash  Tennis  Association. 

THE  COURT,  IN  GENERAL,  is  an  inclosed  room 
having  smooth  playing  surfaces  on  the  front,  back,  and 
side  walls,  and  the  floor.  Unlike  the  stone  or  concrete 
courts  used  for  rackets,  hard  wood  (3  inches  thick 
on  front,  back,  and  floor,  and  2  inches  thick  on  sides) 
is  recommended  for  the  interior  of  a  squash  court. 
This  is  finished  (according  to  officially  approved 
directions)  in  a  dull  varnish  (not  wax)  of  mahogany 
red  on  all  playing  surfaces,  with  white  for  the  ceiling 
and  walls  above.  Entrance  is  through  a  door  made 
flush  with  the  back  or  side  wall.  A  gallery  for  specta- 
tors, protected  by  heavy  glass  or  net,  may  be  pro- 
vided 3,t  the  back  or  sides,  above  the  playing  surfaces. 
Light  may  be  introduced  in  the  roof  through  thick 
glass,  or  electric  lights  may  be  used,  in  which  the 
direct  light  is  shielded  from  the  eyes  of  the  players. 
Good  ventilation  (outside  air)  and  no  heat,  are  im- 
portant considerations.  Largely  because  of  better 
light  and  ventilation,  the  roof  or  upper  floors  are 
reconunended  for  the  location  of  squash  courts  in 
city  homes. 

DETAHi  MEASUREMENTS.  —  The  court  should  meas- 
ure 17  feet  wide  by  32^  feet  long.  The  playing  sur- 
faces of  the  walls  are,  front  wall,  14  feet  high;  back 
wall  at  least  9  feet  high,  and  side  walls  12  feet.  (To 
allow  for  a,  gallery  it  is  permissible  to  maka  \.\ifc  v^^.^- 
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ing  surface  of  the  side  walls  only  9  feet  high  for  a! 
distance  of  10  feet  from  the  back  wall,) 

On  the  front  wall  are  a  service  line,  above  which  a 
served  ball  must  strike,  and,  lower  down,  a  telltale 
(metal  strip)  above  which  a  returned  ball  must  strike. 
On  the  back  wall  is  a  line  below  which  a  ball  must 
strike,  and  service  and  court  lines  are  on  the  floor. 

All  lines  must  be  painted  in  black  and  be  one  ini 
wide. 

Telltale.  —  This  is  a  sheet  metal  strip,  placed 
across  the  front  wall  from  side  to  side,  the  upper 
edge  2  feet  from  the  floor.  The  metal  may  extend 
entirely  to  the  floor,  or  it  may  be  ig  inches  wide,ii 
leaving  below  a  strip  of  the  wooden  wall,  g  inches 
wide,  against  which  rolling  or  low  baUs  may  rebound- 
to  the  players,  and  so  assist  in  their  own  recovery. 
The  object  of  the  metal  strip  is  to  indicate  by  sound 
a  returned  baU  that  hits  the  wall  below  the  prescribed 
height  of  2  feet,  the  rapidity  of  the  game  making  sucli 
an  indication  highly  desirable.  The  metal  strip  should 
not  be  in  contact  with  the  wooden  sheathing  of  the 
wall,  as  it  might  then  resound  from  vibration  when 
not  directly  hit ;  it  should  be  supported  independently 
and  directly  from  the  inner  wall  itself.  The  tel 
tale  should  be  painted  black  like  the  lines. 

WaUser\iceline.  —  On  the  front  wall,  6^  feet  abovi 
the  floor,  or  4^  feet  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  tell- 
tale, and  parallel  with  it,  a  one-inch  line  is  drawn  in 
black  across  the  front  wall.  This  is  the  service  line, 
above  which  a  served  ball  must  strike  for  a  good 
service. 

Back  wall  line.  —  Ontheba.ck.YiaSi^j^ise'LViQTo,' 
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^^m    floor,  a  black  line  is  drawn,  below  which  a  ball  n 
^^t    strike  in  any  effort  to  reach  the  front  wall  on  a  re- 
^^^    bound  from  the  back  wall. 

^^H  Center  line-  —  From  the  front  to  the  back  wall  a 
^^H  line  is  drawn  on  the  floor  which  divides  the  two  service 
^^r    courts. 

Floor  service  line.  —  Another  Une  is  drawn  across 
the  floor  from  side  to  side,  lo  feet  from  the  back  wall, 
and  parallel  with  it,  from  behind  which  a  served  ball 
must  be  delivered.  The  rear  inclosures  are  called 
service  boxes,  right  and  left  respectively,  as  one  faces 
the  front  wall.  The  two  forward  inclosures  are  called 
the  right  and  left  service  courts. 

THE  GAME  is  played  by  two  players.  It  is  p<JSsi- 
ble  to  play  doubles  as  in  handball,  but  official  matches 
are  singles  (two  players). 

CHOICE  OF  SERVE.  —  This  is  determined  by  a  spin 

.     of  the  racket  before  the  game  opens.    While  one  player 

I   spins   the   racket,    the   opponent   calls   "Rough  "or 

I   "  Smooth."     If   the    side   of   the    racket   so    named 

falls  uppermost,  the  one  calling  it  may  choose  either 

to  serve  or  receive  on  the  first  play. 

SERVICE :  HAND-IN.  —  The  ball  is  put  in  playby  a 
serve  similar  to  that  used  for  lawn  tennis ;  it  is  tossed 
or  released  from  one  hand  and  batted  or  hit  with  the 
racket  held  in  the  other. 

Each  player  in  serving  must  serve  first  from  the 
right-hand  box,  next  from  the  left-hand  box,  and  there- 
after alternately  from  the  two. 

He  must  stand  entirely  back  of  the  ten-foot  service 

line,  must  stand  on   both    feet   while   serving,    and 

neither  foot  must  touch  any  line. 
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The  served  ball  must  hit  the  front  wall  (and  not 
touch  anything  else  first}  above  the  service  line,  and 
rebound  in  the  service  court  diagonally  opposite  to  the 
box  from  which  it  was  served.  That  is,  if  served  from 
the  right-hand  box,  the  ball,  after  hitting  the  frontwal! 
above  the  service  Une,  must  bound  in  the  left  service 
court.  A  ball  hittdng  a  line  is  out  of  a  given  court, 
not  in  it. 

The  receiver,  or  hand-out,  then  returns  the  ball 
after  its  first  bound  off  the  floor,  the  server  returns 
this  ball,  and  so  on,  alternately,  until  one  or  the  other 
fails  to  return  the  ball.  Should  this  failure  be  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  server,  he  becomes  hand-out  and  nothing 
is  scored.  Should  the  hand-out  fail  to  legally  re- 
turn the  ball,  the  hand-in  scores  an  ace  (point)  and 
serves  again. 

Failure  to  correctly  serve  is  called  a  fault.  The 
following  are  faults  in  service : 

(i)  Bail  hitting  the  front  wall  below  the  wall 
service  line. 

{2)  Ball  hitting  a  floor  Une  on  the  first  bound. 

(3)  Ball  bounding  in  wrong  service  court  instead 
of  in  that  diagonally  opposite  to  the  service  box 
used. 

(4)  Ball  hitting  anything  before  it  strikes  the  front 
wall  (unless  the  ball  hit  a  player.  In  that  case  the 
presiding  official  will  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  a  let 
~i.c.,  a  fault  that  does  not  count). 

(s)  Server  serving  from  wrong  box,  or  standing  on 
one  foot,  or  with  either  foot  touching  a  Une. 

A  server  loses  his  serve  (becomes  hand-out)  on  a 
second  fault  (also  on  failure  to  return  \iie'^iaS^.    "^^J 
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opponent  then  serves  from  the  right-hand  box  a^^^ 
begins  to  score. 
A  service  fault  {incorrect  serve)  must  not  be  played 

—  i.e,,  returned  by  the  opponent. 

RETURNING  THE  BALL,  OR  HAND-OUT.  ^  The 
player  who  is  hand-out  may  stand  in  any  part  of  the 
court,  though  he  will  naturally  be  so  placed  as  to 
return  the  ball  readily  as  it  bounds-in  the  service  court 
diagonally  opposite  the  server. 

■  He  must  hit  the  ball  after  it  bounds  once.  A  served 
ball  may  not  be  volleyed  (hit  on  tiie  fly  before  it 
bounds),  and  must  be  hit  before  a  second  bound. 

The  receiver  may  strike  the  ball  directly  to  the  front 
wall,  or  so  it  will  first  strike  the  back  or  side  walls  and 
then  rebound  to  the  front  wail ;  but  however  played, 
it  must  eventually  strike  the  front  wall  above  the 
telltale.  The  server,  or  hand-in,  tries  similarly  to 
return  this  ball.  The  hajid-out  then  tries  to  return 
it  a  second  tijne,  and  so  on  until  one  or  the  other 
fails. 

A  faulty  serve  (service  fault)  must  not  be  returned 
or  played. 

GENERAL  RULES  AND  POINTS  OF  PLAY. 

—  PLAYING  THE  BALL.  —  Players  should  face  a  ajd^^ 
wall,  not  the  front  wall.  .^^| 

The  ball  must  be  hit  before  a  second  bound  onj^^f 
floor.  i^^l 

Volleying  (hitting  a  ball  on  the  fly  before  it  boui^^| 
on  the  floor)  is  permissible  for  any  but  a  served  bj^^| 
The  latter  must  bound  once  before  it  is  played.       ^^M 

A  served  ball  must  hit  the  front  wall  above  ^^H 
service  J/ne.  ^^^| 
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A  letumed  ball  must  hit  the  front  wall  above  the 
telltale. 

A  ball  played  to  the  back  wall  to  bound  from  there 
to  the  front  wall  must  hit  the  back  wall  below  the 
4j-foot  line. 

A  fly  ball  (from  the  racket)  hitting  on  or  above  the 
boundary  lines  on  front,  back,  or  side  walls,  is  dead. 
A  bounding  ball  may  hit  on  or  above  such  lines  and 
be  fair. 

A  player  may  hit  the  ball  only  once  in  one  stroke, 
and  may  not  play  it  again  until  the  adversary  has 
played  it. 

LET.  —  Failure  to  properly  serve  or  return  the  ball 
does  not  count  (i.e.,  is  considered  a  let)  if  a  player  be 
interfered  with  by  his  opponent,  or  if  he  be  hit  by  his 
opponent's  ball  on  its  way  to  the  front  wall.  In  other 
words,  personal  interference  of  any  kind  is  not  a  feature 
of  the  game  and  does  not  count,  unless  a  player  is 
hit  by  a  ball  after  it  has  struck  the  front  wail.  That  is 
Inexcusable  interference,  whether  intentional  or  not, 
and  for  it  a  player  loses  the  point  (the  opponent  scores 
an  ace,  if  serving). 

To  prevent  an  opponent's  seeing  the  ball,  is  not  I 
considered  a  let,  but  to  interfere  with  his  stroke  is  a  let. 

A  stroke  faihng  because  the  ball  breaks  is  a  let. 

A  let  must  be  claimed  before  making  a  stroke. 

The  Referee  only  may  decide  a  let. 

SCORE.  —  The  server,  or  hand-in,  is  the  only  ■ 
player   to  score.     The  opportunity  to   serve  passes 
from  one  player  to  another  with  the  service. 

The  server  scores  one  point  (called  an  ace)  whenever 
the  hand-out   fails  legitimately  to  tfeVMiR  "Oewi  \i^&-J 
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The  player  first  scoring  15  aces  wins  the  game,  except 
where  a  tie  occurs  at  a  score  of  13  or  14  (called  13  all, 
or  14  all). 

When  the  score  is  13  all,  the  out  hand  sets  the  game 
at  3  or  5.     That  is,  he  decides  whether  the  game  shall 
be  won  by  the  player  who  fijst  makes  3  additional 
L  points,  or  5  additional  points. 

■  When  the  score  is  14  all,  the  hand-out  must  set  the 
.game  at  3  (the  player  wins  who  first  makes  3  addi- 
tional points). 

OFFICIALS.  —  A  Referee  decides  the  score,  and 
all  lets  or  other  points  of  play.  His  decision  is 
final. 

OUTFIT.  —  BALLS  are  in  size  between  handballs 
and  lawn  tennis  balls,  being  somewhat  smaller  than  t 
Bjhtter.     They  are  made  of  rubber,  with  an  ■ 
^f^  knitted  covering.     Cost,  $6  per  dozen. 

■  At  any  time  between  plays  either  player  may  I 
for  a  new  ball. 

RACKETS, — These  resemble  lawn  tennis  1 
being  made  of  a  wooden  frame  and  handle,  the  fon 
strung  with  gut.  They  are  smaller  than  lawn  tennis 
rackets,  and  sometimes  different  in  shape.  Cost, 
$3.50  to  $5  each. 

DRBSS.  —  A  low  shoe  of  buck  or  other  soft  leather, 
with  a  rubber  Sole,  is  usually  worn.  Loose  tennis 
dress  constitutes  the  rest  of  the  costume. 

HISTORY.  —  Squash  tennis  is  a  close  relative  of 
the  Enghsh  game  of  rackets,  which  claims  a  very 
ancient  lineage  in  England  and  France.  In  its 
present  official  form  the  game  is  claimed  to  be  largely 
■sn  AmericaD   development,    lis  popularity  among 
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amateurs  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  squash  courts 
are  found  in  most  of  the  larger  dubs  and  xmiversities 
and  on  many  private  estates. 
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VOLLEY   BALL:   DIAGRAM   SHOWING   POSITION  AND   ROTATION  OF 
PLAYERS   FOR    TEAMS  OF    SIX  AND  ELEVEN.     COMPETING    TEAMS 
SHOULD  HAVE  AS  EQUAL  NUMBER  OF  PLAYERS 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  team  games  for  the  gymnasium  and  is 
also  played  out  of  doors. 

It  is  played  by  two  teams  of  players,  who  stand  one 
on  each  side  of  a  high  net. 

The  object  of  the  game  for  each  team  is  to  keep  a 
largevball  in  lively  play  over  the  net  toward  its  oppo- 
nents' court,  as  each  team  scores  only  on  its  oppo- 
nents' failures  to  return  the  ball  or  to  keep  it  in  the 
air ;  it  must  not  touch  the  floor.  The  ball  is  played 
entirely  by  batting  with  the  open  hand  (one  or  both) 
and  may  not  be  hit  with  the  fist,  caught,  held,  or 
dribbled.  The  necessity  for  keeping  the  ball  from  the 
floor  leads  to  a  very  rapid  game,  with  much  agility 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  players. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  served  by  the  party 
which  is  to  score.  The  service  of  the  ball,  and  with 
it  the  privilege  of  scoring,  pass  to  the  opponents 
according  to  the  rules  described  hereinafter. 

COURT.  —  BOUNDARY  LINES.  —  The  court  for 
volley  ball  must  be  outlined  by  distinct  lines  at  least 
two  inches  wide.  The  maximum  dimensions  are  60 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.    A  smaller  court  is  permis- 

*  For  rules  for  a  less  formal  game  of  Volley  Ball,  for  large  num- 
bers, see  Bancroft's  *'  Games  for  the  Playgto\iXvd,^Qrnvfc,^0as5^^sA. 
Gymnasium, " 
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sible,  and  for  young  players  or  limited  conditions  may 
be  desirable. 

Both  the  side  and  end  lines  must  be  at  least  3  feet 
from  walls,  fences,  pillars,  or  other  obstructions. 

NET.  —  Across  the  center,  from  side  line  to  side 
line,  is  stretched  a  tennis  net,  or  a  similar  net  at  least 
3  feet  wide.  This  must  be  stretched  taut  by  all  four 
corners.  The  upper  edge  of  the  net  must  be  7^  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  must  not  sag,  but  be  level,  or  of 
even  height  throughout.  Special  fixtures  for  holding 
the  net  are  obtainable. 

TEAMS.  —  Match  games  played  under  official  rules 
have  6  players  on  a  team.  Each  team  elects  a 
Captain. 

(The  game  may  be  played  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
players  and  is  usually  so  played  or  wherever  large  numbers 
have  to  be  acconunodated.) 

PLACES :  ROTATION.  —  The  six  players  on  a  team 
are  placed,  at  the  opening  of  the  game  and  for  each 
subsequent  serve,  in  general  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  though  they  may  move  to  any  part 
of  their  own  court ;  they  rotate  toward  the  left  each 
time  their  team  is  retired  from  serving.  This  retire- 
ment and  rotation  occur  on  the  Referee's  call  of  "  Side 
out !  "  which  is  given  when  a  serving  team  fails  to  re- 
turn the  opponent's  ball,  or  when  the  serving  team 
plays  the  ball  illegally.  By  this  rotation,  each  player 
in  turn  serves  for  his  side. 

A  list  of  the  players  of  each  team,  written  in  the 

order  in  which  they  will  serve,  must  be  given  by  the 

Captain  of  each  team  before  the  game,  lo  \Jie  Lines- 
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men,  who  check  the  serving  order  throughout  the 
game. 

SUBSTITUTES  are  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  dis- 
abled or  disqualified  players.  The  original  player  may 
not  again  enter  the  game.  A  substitute  may  enter 
the  game  only  when  the  ball  is  dead  and  play  is  sus- 
pended, the  Referee's  whistle  having  so  signaled. 

PLAYERS  ON  TIME.  —  Each  team  must  be  on  the 
■floor  ready  to  play  within  one  minute  after  the  Referee's 
call  of  "  Play ! "  for  a  game  to  begin.  For  delay 
beyond  this  time  the  delinquent  team  forfeits  the 
game,  the  opponents  scoring  i  to  o. 

THE  GAME.  —  CHOICE  OF  COURTS  OR  SERVICE. 

Before  the  game  opens  the  Captains  toss  a  coin  to 
decide  which  team  shall  have  the  first  service,  and 
which  court  each  team  shall  occupy.  The  winners  of 
the  toss  may  choose  either  service  or  court,  but  not 
both. 

SERVICE.  —  The  ball  is  served,  or  put  in  play  at 
the  opening  of  the  game  on  the  Referee's  call  of 
"  Play !  "  by  the  first  player  in  the  team's  "  serving 
order."  It  is  similarly  put  in  play  after  every  point 
scored,  or' any  violation  of  rules,  or  when,  for  any  other 
reason,  the  ball  is  dead  —  all  of  which  events  are 
signaled  by  the  Referee's  whistle. 

The  server  must  stand  either  entirely  behind  the 
end  line  of  his  own  court,  or  with  one  or  both  feet  on 
the  end  line.  He  may  stand  anywhere  on  this  line 
that  he  chooses ;  that  is,  in  the  center  or  on  either  side 
of  the  center. 

The  ball  is  served  by  the  server's  tossing  it  and  tkeiv 
batting  it  with  the  open  hand  to^atd  ^xrj  ^^xV  q>V  *^^ 
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opponent's  court.  The  ball  may  be  batted  with  one 
or  both  hands,  but  may  not  be  struck  with  the  closed 
fist. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ball  should  go  over  the 
net  from  the  server's  hands,  to  be  a  successful  serve,  as 
any  number  of  players  on  a  team  may  bat  the  ball 
before  it  goes  over. 

A  served  ball  hitting  the  net,  or  any  other  object, 
or  going  under  the  net  or  out  of  bounds,  is  a  failure ; 
so  is  a  served  ball  that  does  not  go  over  the  net  batted 
legally  by  either  the  server  or  some  other  player  on 
the  same  team.  For  such  failure  the  Referee  calls 
"  Side  out !  "  and  the  serve  passes  to  the  opposing 
team. 

The  ball  is  served  by  the  same  server  until  he  or  his 
team  fails  (i)  to  properly  serve  the  ball ;  (2)  to  return 
the  opponent's  ball ;  or  (3)  to  observe  all  rules  for  legal 
play.  When  such  failure  occurs,  the  Referee  blows 
his  whistle  and  calls  "  Side  out !  "  when  the  service 
is  taken  over  by  the  opponents. 

The  retiring  team  immediately  rotates  positions  one 
place  toward  the  left  and  prepares  to  receive  the  ball. 
The  next  time  the  serve  comes  to  them,  the  second 
player  in  the  serving  order  acts  as  server,  and  so  on, 
after  each  subsequent "  side  out,"  until  all  have  served, 
when  the  order  begins  over  again. 

RETURNING  THE  BALL.  —  The  object  of  the  re- 
ceiving team  is  to  return  the  ball  over  the  net  with- 
out allowing  it  to  touch  the  floor  on  their  side  of  the 
net.    The  opponents  score  on  such  failure. 

The  object  of  the  receiving  team  is  to  return  .the 
baJI  over  the  net  without  aUowing  \l  to  touch  the 
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floor  on  tjieir  side  of  the  net.     The  opponents  score, 
on  such  failures. 

RULES,  —  The  ball  is  played  entirely  by  batting 
with  the  open  hand  (one  or  both),  but  never  with  the 
fist. 

The  ball  must  be  kept  in  the  air,  as  it  counts 
failure  to  return,  if  it  touches  the  floor,  except  if  il 
touches  a  boundary  line.    The  latter  is  a  good  ball  ai 
still  in  play. 

Catching  or  holding  the  ball  is  not  allowed. 

Dribbling  is  not  allowed.     For  one  player  to  toui 
the  ball  twice  in  succession  in  any  manner  is  dribblingj 

To  touch  the  ball  in  any  manner  while  it  is  in  pla^ 
(not  dead)  is  considered  playing  it. 

Any  number  of  players  on  a  team  may  hit  the  ball', 
before  it  goes  over  the  net,  but  may  not  unnecessarily 
delay  the  game  by  so  doing. 

Any  but  a  served  ball  may  be  recovered  from  the 
net. 

A  served  ball  touching  the  net  is  dead,  even  though 
it  go  over.     A  returned  ball  touching  the  net  (from 
either  team)  is  good  and  in  play  if  it  goes  over  or 
recovered  by  another  player  than  the  one  who  hit 
into  the  net. 

The  ball  is  dead  when  it  hits  any  object  outside  the 
court,  touches  the  floor  inside  or  outside  the  court 
(but  not  if  it  touches  the  boundary  lines),  or  wht 
play  is  suspended  by  the  Referee's  whistle. 

A  player  may  not  touch  the  net,  nor  reach  over  it 
strike  the  ball. 

A  player  may  not  be  supported  by  any  other  playt 
or  object  while  striking  the  ball, 
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Players  must  remain  in  their  own  court,  and  may 
not  go  into  the  opponents'  court. 

No  players  but  the  Captains  may  address  officials. 

Ungentlemanly  remarks  or  behavior  of  an  ungentle- 
manly  kind  are  prohibited. 

PENALTIES.  —  The  serving  side  loses  itsr  serve 
("  side  out  ")  for  any  illegal  play  of  the  ball,  or  other 
infringement  of  rules.  In  addition,  the  Referee  may, 
for  ungentlemanly  conduct  or  addressing  officials 
(by  other  than  Captains),  award  a  point  to  the  oppo- 
nents for  a  first  offense,  and  must  award  such  a  point 
for  the  second  offense. 

The  receiving  side  is  penalized  for  any  infringement 
of  rules  by  the  addition  of  a  point  to  the  opponents' 
score. 

For  ungentlemanly  conduct  or  addressing  officials 
(except  by  Captains)  by  either  team,  the  Referee  may, 
at  his  discretion,  disqualify  a  player  (exclude  him 
from  the  game). 

SCORE.  —  Only  the  serving  side  scores,  with  the 
exception  of  points  awarded  opponents  for  fouls. 

One  point  is  scored  every  time  the  receiving  team 
fails  to  return  the  ball  over  the  net  into  the  court  of 
the  serv^ing  team ;  that  is,  allows  it  to  touch  the  floor, 
or  go  out  of  bounds,  or  plays  it  contrary  to  rules: 

The  team  wins  which  first,  in  any  way,  scores  21 
points. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  officials  consist  of  a  Referee 
•and  two  Linesmen. 

REFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  in  charge  of  the  game. 
His  duties  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  start  the  game  by  calling  "  Play  I " 
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(ft)  To  award  the  game  to  opponents  if  a  team  fails 
to  appear  one  minute  after  play  is  called. 

(c)  To  blow  his  whistle  for  play  to  stop  when  either 
team  plays  the  ball  illegally  or  fails  to  properly  return 
the  ball.  If  this  is  done  by  (he  serving  team,  he  calls 
"  Side  out !  "  and  the  serve  passes  to  the  opponents. 
If  it  is  done  by  the  receiving  team,  he  calls  "  Point !  " 
which  means  one  point  added  to  the  score  of  the 
serving  team. 

(d)  He  keeps  the  score. 

(e)  He  enforces  the  rules  about  gentlemanly  behav- 
ior and  not  addressing  officials.  He  may  disqualify 
players  for  persistent  breaking  of  these  rules. 

(/■).  He  notes  that  substitutes  may  enter  the  game 
only  when  the  ball  is  dead,  and  that  any  player  dis- 
placed by  a  substitute  may  not  return  to  the  game. 

(g)  His  decision  on  the  score,  rules,  fouls,  and 
penalties  is  final. 

LINESMBN. — The  main  duty  of  these  officials  is 
to  observe  the  ball  as  to  in  or  out  of  bounds,  '*  good," 
or  "  dead,"  as  related  to  one  end  and  side  line.  They 
stand  at  diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  court,  each 
being  responsible  for  reporting  play  on  one  end  and 
one  side  line. 

The  Referee  may,  if  he  desires,  consult  the  Linesmen 
for  information  on  other  points  of  the  play. 

Each  Linesman  is  responsible  for  checking  the 
proper  serving  order  of  one  team,  the  list  of  players 
in  this  order  being  given  him  by  the  Captain  before 
the  game  opens. 

OUTFIT.  —  THE  BALL  is  a  round,  laced  ball, 
usually  made  of  pigskin,  but  sometVccve^  ol  \i^.   "\\.Ss. 
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somewhat  smaller  than  a  basketball,  the  official 
dimensions  being  not  less  than  26  nor  more  than  27 
inches  in  circumference.  The  weight  must  be  not 
more  -than  9  nor  less  than  7  ounces.  Volley  balls  cost 
from  $2.50  to  $4  each. 

THE  NET  is  made  of  meshed  twine  similar  to  a  tennis 
net.  It  must  be  at  least  3  feet  wide  and  35  feet  long. 
Nets  cost  from  35  to  50  cents  each. 

MOVABLE  STANDARDS  for  holding  the  net  taut, 
level,  and  at  proper  height,  cost,  with  net,  $8.50. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association 
Athletic  League,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  (New 
York,  American  Sports  Publishing  'Company.)  Official 
Rules  adopted  by  the  Physical  Director's  Society. 

Gafnes  for  the  Playground,  HomCy  School  and  Gymnasium, 
By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft.  (New  York,  The  Macniillan 
Company.)  A  form  of  the  game  for  large  numbers  and 
somewhat  less  formal  than  the  preceding.  The  formal 
game  is  followed  in  the  description  in  this  book. 
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LIST  OF  EVENTS.  — The  so-called  track  and 
field  games  are  essentially  individual  contests  of 
strength,  skill,  speed,  and  endurance.  In  this  they 
differ  from  the  highly  organized  team  play  of  most  ball 
games,  as  the  latter  are  played  to-day. 

The  track  and  field  games  officially  provided  for 
by  the  various  authoritative  organizations  are  listed, 
with  other  games  and  sports,  in  the  opening  section  of 
this  book  entitled  "  Organized  Athletics."  The  games 
described  in  the  present  section  are : 

RUNNING  AND  WALKING  RACES.  —  Sprints,  Middle 
Distance,  and  Distance  Track  Races ;  Relay  Races ; 
Hurdle  Races ;  Cross-country  Run ;  Marathon  Race ; 
Walking  Race. 

JUMPING  AND  VAULTING.  —  Running  Broad ;  Run- 
ning High ;  Standing  Broad ;  Three  Standing  Broad ; 
Standing  High ;  Running  Hop,  Step,  and  Jump ;  Pole 
Vaulting. 
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WEIGHT  THROWING.  —  Shot  Put ;  Throwing  the 
Discus;  Throwing  the  Javelin ;  Throwing  the  56-lb. 
Weight;  Baseball  Distance  Throw;  Basket  Ball 
Distance  Throw. 

A  contestant  in  track  and  field  games  should  ob- 
serve  carefully  all  points  on  the  distinction  between 
amateur  and  prolessional  players,  registration  require- 
ments, etc.,  as  explained  in  the  opening  section  of  this 
book.  In  addition  he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
following ; 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ATHLETES.  —  A  NOV- 
ICE in  any  game  or  event  is  an  athlete  who  has  never' 
won  a  prize,  either  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth,  in 
agame  or  event  in  that  particular  class,  in  competition 
that  was  Open  to  more  than  one  organization,  though  he 
may  have  won  such  prizes  in  other  classes  of  events. 
Thus  he  may  be  a  novice  in  pole  vaulting,  but  not  in 
the  running  high  jump.  It  is  permissible  for  an  atUete 
to  enter  as  a  novice  for  two  or  more  events  of  the 
same  class  (for  example,  running)  in  the  same  meet,  as  a 
fifty-yard  dash  and  a  half-mile  run ;  but  if  he  should 
win  a  prize  in  whichever  of  these  events  comes  first 
on  the  program,  he  must  withdraw  from  the  second 
one,  as  he  is  no  longer  a  novice  in  that  class. 

A  JUNIOR  athlete  is  a  registered,  amateur  athlete 
who  has  never  won  a  first  prize  at  any  track  or  field 
championship  meeting,  though  he  may  have  won 
second,  third,  or  fourth  prizes.  IIa\'ing  once  won  a 
junior  championship,  he  may  not  again  compete  in  any 
events  as  a  junior,  but  must  enter  always  thereafter 
asz  senior.  A  jimior  may  compete  in  the  senior  class, 
put  a.  senior  may  not  compete  in  the  junioT  e^isa. 
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A  SENIOR  athlete  is  a  registered,  amateur  athlete 
who  has  won  a  first  prize  in  a  junior  competition  in 
track  and  field  games. 

A  CHAMPION  Is  an  athlete  who  has  won  first  place 
in  a  championship  contest-  This  contest  may  be  in 
his  own  club,  or  in  open  games  {i.e.,  competition  open 
to  two  or  more  organizations) ;  or  it  may  be  in  a  par- 
ticular class,  as  for  athletes  of  a  certain  weight,  or 
for  a  particular  class  of  institutions,  as  preparatory 
schools,  or  colleges ;  or  he  may  be  a  world  champion. 

A  champion  is  not  necessarily  one  who  has  made 
the  best  record  ever  made  in  the  event  in  which  he 
competes ;  he  is  only  the  one  who  comes  out  ahead 
in  the  particular  meet  or  series  of  meets  or  games  under 
consideration.  For  instance,  an  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pion in  the  loo-yard  dash  in  1909  may  have  made  a 
lower  record  (i.e.,  have  run  more  slowly)  than  the 
Intercollegiate  champion  in  that  event  in  the  previous 
year;  but  if  he  defeated  in  1909  all  competitors  who 
entered  for  that  event  in  that  year,  he  was  the  1909 
champion  in  the  100-yard  dash. 

In   the   New   York   City   Public   Schools   Athleti 
League,  an  athlete  in  the  elementary  schools  is  d 
NOVICE  until  he  has  won  a  medal  in  any  event  sanC* 
tioned  by  the  League  open  to  all  elementary  schools  of 
the  city.     In  the  HIGH  SCHOOLS  an  athlete  is  a  NOVICE 
until  he  has  won  a  prize  in  a  competition  open  to  tww  j 
or  more  secondary  school  organizations.     There  ai« 
two  classes  of  novices  for  high  schools :  i.e..  novices  iw 
track  events,  and  no-ices  in  field  events,  and  the  I 
of  noviceship  in  one  class  does  not  debar  an  atWete 
tcom  competing  as  a  novice  in  the  o^iiex  dasa.  ^Na:^^^'*' 
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entering  high  schools  from  elementary  schools  are 
considered  novices  in  high  school  events.  A  player 
does  not  lose  his  noviceship  if  a  member  of  a  winning 
track  team ;  only  on  the  winning  of  a  personal  prize. 

A  JUNIOR  ATHLETE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  is  one  under 

1 6  years  of  age;  a  SENIOR  ATHLETE  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  is  one  under  21  and  over  16  years  of  age, 
the  age  being  counted  on  the  day  of  the  competition. 
WEIGHT-CLASSIFICATION.  —  In  events  where  clas- 
sification of  athletes  is  made  by  weight,  the  following 
applies : 


Midget    .     .     . 
Light  weight     . 
Middle  weight 
Unlimited  weight 


Elementary 
Schools 


80  pounds 

95  pounds 

115  pounds 

Athletes  of  any 

weight 


High  Schools 


100  pounds. 

120  pounds 
Athletes  of  any 
weight 


ROUTINE  FOR  THE  COMPETITOR —An  ama- 
teur athlete,  to  compete  in  open  games  (i.e,  compe- 
tition open  to  two  or  more  organizations),  must  ohr 
serve  the  following  procedure. 

1.  REGISTRATION. — He  must  be  duly  registered  as 
an  amateur  athlete  and  be  in  good  standing  as  such. 
He  will  be  assigned  a  number  which  he  must  wear 
in  all  games. 

2.  ENTRY.  —  He  must  have  made  formal  entry 
on  the  prescribed  blank  for  the  particular  games  and 
events  contemplated.     To  fail  to  compete  after  such 

a  formal  entry  is  a  breach  of  good  iaith  iot  Yjhich  a 
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satisfactory  excuse  must  be  made  to  the  Registration 
Committee.      Should   the    Committee  find   that  his 
failure  to  play  was  due  to  fear  to  compete  with  other 
entrants  for  the  event,  or  any  other  reason  not  go( 
and  sufficient,  the  athlete  may  be  suspended. 

EECEWE  HANDICAP.  —  If  a  player  enters  for  ham 
cap  races,  an  official  handicapper  will  assign  him  his 
handicap  according  to  his  record,  which  is  included 
in  his  apph cation  for  recognition  as  an  amateur 
athlete;  or,  at  request,  when  he  enters  for  the  par- 
ticular games  in  question. 

3.  REPORT  TO  CLERK  OF  COURSE.  —  An  athlete 
must  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  at  the  place  of  the  meet,  and  is  immediately 
responsible  to  this  official  from  then  until  the  Starter's 
signal  is  given  for  the  race,  or,  if  not  racing,  until  the 
Field  Judges  call  his  event. 

RECEIVE  BOMBER.  —  The  Clerk  of  the  Course  or 
an  assistant  will  give  him  his  number  in  appropriate 
form  to  wear  conspicuously  during  the  games.  This 
is  usually  pinned  on  iiis  back,  across  the  shoulders 
The  competitor  is  not  allowed  to  start  without 
unless  by  special  permission  from  the  Referee. 

4.  COSTUME.  —  The  athlete's  dress  must  bepropi 
for  appearance  before  spectators,  and  is  subject  to 
criticism  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  appearance  on  the  track  of  any  com- 
petitor dressed  in  an  unseemly  manner.  No  dressing 
or  undressing  is  allowable  within  the  "  inner  circle," 
i.e.,  within  the  running  track. 

5.  WEIGHING  IN.  —  If  the  competition  be  one  in 
which  contestants  are  grouped  accoi^ti!!,  Xq  ^tv^ji^- 
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the  athlete  reports,  after  dressing,  to  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  scales  and  is  *^  weighed  in."  His  weight 
is  written  on  a  blank,  which  he  then  takes  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Course. 

6.  ON  TIME  FOR  EACH  EVENT.  —  The  plajrer  must 
leam  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  at  what  time  his 
events  are  to  be  called,  and  must  be  promptly  on  hand 
at  the  place  of  starting  each  competition  for  which  he  is 
entered.  He  may  be  excused  by  the  Field  Judges  from 
field  events  to  take  his  place  in  heats  or  trials  in 
events  previously  started,  but  must  return  promptly 
.  when  such  heat  or  trial  is  over. 

RUNNING  RACES.  — The  player  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  to  his  lane  in  a  sprint 
race,  or,  in  other  races,  to  his  place  or  station  on  the 
mark  or  line  from  which  the  race  is  to  start ;  that  is, 
whether  he  is  to  be  on  the  inside,  or  second  or  third 
from  it,  etc.  Sometimes  these  positions  are  decided 
by  lot,  as  by  tossing  a  coin. 

Another  way  to  decide  the  place  of  players  or  teams 
is  with  marbles,  shaken  in  a  leather  bottle.  Each 
marble  is  numbered,  the  numbers  ranging  from  one 
up  to  the  number  of  entrants.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Course  then  shakes  the  bottle  and  pours  into  each 
competitor's  hand  one  marble.  The  number  on 
this  marble  will  be  the  position  that  the  competitor 
will  take,  counting  from  the  inside  of  the  track;  in 
other  words,  the  runner  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  marble  No.  i  is  placed  on  the  inside  position ; 
No.  2  is  placed  next  to  No.  i,  and  so  on. 

Where  there  are  so  many  competitors  that  all  can- 
not  run  at  once,  and  several  heats  have  to  b^  tuxi,  tive 
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player  must  run  in  the  order  assigned  him  by 
Clerk  of  the  Course,  which  is  presumably  the  ord) 
in  which  his  number  occurs  on  the  program, 

THE  START.  —  If  too  many  are  on  scratch,  m  a 
race  of  over  220  yards,  several  lines  are  drawn,  and 
some  runners  line  up  abreast  of  each  other  on  these 
lines.  Sometimes,  when  the  distance  to  be  covert 
(run)  is  a  long  one,  the  start  is  given  by  the 
keeper's  "  Go,"  instead  of  the  Starter's  pistol  shot, 
separate  signal  being  given  for  each  line,  the  Time- 
keepers noting  the  time  at  which  each  line   starts. 

There  are  no  trial  heats  in  races  over  a  half  mile 
length,  and  but  one  trial  heat  and  a  final  in  the  midi 
distance  races,  up  to  and  including,  the  half  mile. 

If  the  race  be  a  handicap  race,  the  distance  a  play< 
is  to  be  handicapped  will  have  been  decided  in  advance 
from  his  previous  record  by  an  official  handicapper, 
the  athlete  being  required  to  fill  out  a  special  blank 
for  this  when  he  enters  for  the  games.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Course  will  have  these  handicap  figures  and  will 
assign  him  accordingly  his  mark  from  which  to  start. 
(See  "  Clerk  of  tiie  Course.") 

THE  FORM  in  which  a  runner  starts  will  vary  accon 
ing  to  the  race.  In  sprints  the  crouching  stari;  i*^ 
customary,  but  not  compulsory;  this  is  also  used  in 
middle  distance  races  up  to  the  one  quarter  mile  (440 
yards)  race ;  and  it  is  used  by  the  first  runner  In  relay 
races;  also  in  hurdle  races.  In  middle  distance 
distance  races  the  standing  start  is  usual. 

CROUCHING  START.  —  This  position  has  variouft 
names,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  kneeling," 
"handspring,"  or  "  kangaroo"  stail.    Asv  "Oras. ^^«asi«3&. 
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the  hands  are  on  the  ground  and  each  foot  in 
holedugforitbackof  thestartingline  (if  on  an  outdoor 
track)  the  object  being  to  get  a  spring  or  push  forward 
from  the  feet.  This  strong  impetus  overcomes  all 
inertia  at  the  start  and  enables  the  runner  to  take  his 
most  rapid  pace  at  once  instead  of  working  up  to  it. 

The  body  should  assume  the  upright  position  grai 
ually  —  that  is,  during  the  first  three  or  four  strit 
—  not  at  once. 

In  detail  the  position  for  the  crouching  start 
follows : 

The  fingers  and  thumb  are  placed  on,  or  just  be! 
thestartingline  ("  the  scratch  "),  the  thumb  stretched 
apart  from  the  fingers.  No  part  of  the  hands  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body  must  touch  the  ground  over  the 
line,  or  it  counts  as  a  fabe  start.  The  hands  should 
be  Just  about  shoulder  width  apart  —  not  a  wide 
stretch.  The  runner  then  crouches,  kneeling  on  the 
right  knee.  The  left  foot  should  be  from  four  to  eight 
inches  behind  the  starting  line,  and  the  right  knee  in 
line  with  the  left  instep.  These  distances  may  vary 
somewhat  with  the  build  of  the  ruimer.  If  running 
on  a  soft  track,  the  player  digs  a  small  hole  for  the  toes 
of  each  foot,  the  rear  of  the  hole  being  perpendicular 
to  form  a  sohd  resistance  against  which  he  may  push 
in  getting  his  start.  In  this  position  the  body  should 
be  well  over  the  mark,  but  it  is  considered  a 
start,  for  which  the  player  is  penalized  (moved  bai 
ward),  if  any  part  of  the  body  touches  the  ground 
front  of  the  mark  before  the  signal  for  starting. 

STANDING  START.  —  The  runner  toes  the  line 
Ms  Je/t  loot;  usually  the  forward  (left)  knee  is 
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and  the  weight  thrown  over  it.     The   toe  may  bo^ 
on  the  line,  but  not  over  it. 

SIGNALS.  —  For  either  the  crouching  or  standingj 
start  three  signals  are  given  by  the  Starter  : 

(i)  "  On  your  mark  !  "     The  player  assumes  posi^ 
tion  on  the  starting  line,  relaxed,  without  tension  inT 
the  muscles ;   if  for  the  crouching  start,  he  crouches, 
with  the  right  knee  resting  on  the  ground. 

(2)  "  Get  set !  "     This  means  to  stiffen  the  muscles, 
lifting    the   rear   knee,    bending   the   body   forward, J 
intently  listening  for  the  pistol  shot,  ready  for  tbem 
spring  forward  on  the  third  and  final  signal.  1 

(3)  A  pistol  shot  is  the  official  signal  for  the  start 
except  in  time  Jiandicap  races,  in  which  some  com- 
petitors are  to  start  on  a  given  time  after  others  or 
sometimes  when  there  are  too  many  contestants  to 
start  on  the  same  line,  as  explained  in  first  paragraph 
of  "  The  Start."  Then  the  word  "  Go !  "  is  given  as  . 
a  starting  signal  by  the  Timekeepers. 

For  any  part  of  the  body  to  touch  the  ground  beyond'J 
the  line  before  the  signal  for  starting  is  a  foid. 

PENALTffiS  FOR  FALSE  STARTS.  —  If  a  player  starts 
over  the  line  before  the  pistol  is  heard,  it  is  called  a 
false  start,  and  a  penalty  is  inflicted  by  the  Starter, 
who  will  move  the  offender  back  for  his  start. 

This  penalty  distance  varies  under  the  rulings  atM 
different  organizations.  The  rules  of  some  of  theT 
leading  ones  are  as  follows : 

In  the  ItiLc-rcolIegiate  Association  the  penally  for  false  starts  1 
is  the  same  for  races  of  all  distances;  that  is,  one  yard  for  the 
first  offense,  another  yard  for  a  second  offense,  and  d\=^!}sa,V\.- 
fication  for  the  (Iiird  offense.     Theae  aie  co\mteA.\.<«  eas^>^«s^^ 
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sepaxately  —  that  is,  a  contestant  having  made  two  false  starts 
on  a  trial  heat,  would  not  be  disqualified  for  one  false  start 
on  a  succeeding  heat.  In  other  words,  second  and  succeeding 
heats  begin  the  count  over  again. 

In  the  A.A.U.,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  P.S.A.L.  Rules,  the  penalties 
vary  with  the  distance  of  the  race,  the  ruling  being  uniform 
for  all  of  these  Associations,  as  follows : 


1ST 
OffENSE 

2D  Offense 

3D  Otpemse 

For  races  up  to  and  including 

Disquali- 

125 yards 

I  yd. 

I  more  yd. 

fication 

For  races  over  125  yards  and 

Disquali- 

including 300  yards 

2  yd. 

2  more  yd. 

fication 

For  races  over  300  yards  and 

Disquali- 

including 600  yards 

3  yd. 

3  more  yd. 

fication 

For  races  over  600  yards  and 

Disquali- 

including 1000  yards 

4  yd. 

4  more  yd. 

fication 

For  races  over  1000  yards  and 

Disquali- 

including i  mile 

5  yd. 

5  more  yd. 

fication 

All  distances  over  i  mile 

10  yd. 

10  more  yd. 

Disquali- 
fication 

The  Starter  should  rule  out  of  an  event  any  competi- 
tor who  tries  to  advance  his  starting  position  beyond 
that  assigned  him  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  whether 
that  position  be  at  scratch  (the  regular  starting  line), 
or  (in  the  case  of  handicapped  players)  at  a  point  in 
front  of  that  line. 

THE  RACE :  FOULS.  —  The  rules  must  be  strictly 
observed  by  all  runners  in  a  track  race.  Throughout 
the  running  of  a  race,  a  runner  is  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Referee,  and  official  Inspectors,  whom  the 
Referee  stations  at  different  points  to  see  that  rules 
are  obeyed. 
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The  following  are  fouls  : 

(a)  To  run  without  wearing  a  number,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  Referee. 

(i)  To  make  a  false  start;  i.e.,  to  allow  any  part 
of  the  body  to  touch  the  ground  beyond  the  starting 
line,  before  the  signal  for  starting  is  given.  The 
player  is  placed  back  for  the  first  two  such  faJse  starts 
as  explained  under  "  Start." 

(c)  To  be  coached  or  assisted  in  any  way  during  the 

id)  To  hinder  or  impede  another  competitor  in  an] 
way. 

(e)  To  grasp  the  tape  at  finish  with  the  hands. 

(/)  To  dispute  the  decision  of  the  officials  or  to  b( 
guilty  of  any  unfair  or  ungentlemanly  conduct  before, 
during,  or  after  the  race. 

(g)  To  change  his  course,  or  cross  to  the  inside  o£ 
track  in  less  than  sLx  feet  in  advance  of  nearest  com- 
petitor,    (Intercollegiate  Assn.,  '2  paces.) 

(h)  To  change  his  course,  or  cross  in  front  of  a 
competitor  under  any  circumstances,  after  making  last 
turn  before  finish. 

A  runner  guilty  of  fouls  is  disqualified,  i.e.,  loses 
the  race,  even  though  he  should  finish  first. 

Should  a  foul  occur  in  a  trial  heat,  the  offender  will 
not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  succeeding  heats. 

Such  transgression  of  rules  (fouls)  counts  whether 
committed  intentionally,  or  through  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  It  is  the  business  of  an  athlete  to  know 
thoroughly  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  train  himself  in  self-control  to  observe  the  rules, 
as  to  acquire  speed  and  strength.. 
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The  Referee  decides  all  of  these  points,  assisted  by 
the  reports  of  his  Inspectors,  and  it  is  a  weak  and 
unmanly  athlete  Who  would  argue  with  a  Referee, 
or  grumble  or  dispute  over  his  decision.  Having 
placed  himself  under  the  officials  in  charge  of  a  compe- 
tition, it  is  unsportsmanlike  and  unmanly  to  dispute 
their  decisions.  For  such  conduct  a  Referee  has  the 
power  to  exclude  an  athlete  from  further  competition 
at  the  meet,  and  may  even  report  the  case  afterward 
to  the  proper  Registration  Committee,  which  m 
result  in  a  serious  eSect  on  the  player's  standing 
an  athlete,  for  all  future  time. 

Should  a  player  be  interfered  with  or  hindered 
during  a  race  by  a  competitor,  or  should  he  think  a 
competitor  has  played  unfairly  in  any  way,  or  has  not 
met  the  qualifications  for  entry,  he  may  make  a  verbal 
protest  at  once,  or  afterward  in  writing,  to  the  Referee. 
If  made  at  the  time,  and  the  Referee  should  concede 
the  complainant's  claim  of  interference,  the  Referee 
may  allow  him  to  run  in  another  heat ;  at  his  discre- 
tion, this  may  be  the  successive  heat,  as  though  the 
runner  had  won  a  place  for  it  in  the  preceding  heat 
in  which  he  was  interfered  with ;  or  if  the  interfer- 
ence occur  in  a  final  heat,  the  Referee  may,  at  his 
discretion,  have  the  heat  run  over  again  by  the 
winners  and  the  hindered  athlete,  or  by  any  of  the 
other  competitors  whom  he  thinks  entitled  to  the 
privilege. 

THE  FINISH  of  a  race  is  a  line  drawn  on  the 
ground  across  the  track.  Usually  (and  always  in 
official  games)  a  "  tape  "  (generally  a  length  of  soft 
worsted  that  will  not  cut  the  flesh)  is  dta-wn.  actoss  the 
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track  immediately  above  this  finish  Hne,  fastened  to 
posts.  The  prescribed  height  of  this  tape  for  adults  is 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  First  place  in  a  race  is  won 
(if  there  be  no  fouls)  by  the  player  who  first  entirely 
crosses  the  line  (A.A.U.  and  V.M.C.A.  rules)  or  who 
first  gets  any  part  of  the  body  (trunk,  not  feet,  legs, 
head,  or  arms)  over  the  finish  line.  (Intercollegiate 
rules.)  In  other  words,  while  all  organizations  recog- 
nize the  line  on  the  ground  as  the  finish  hne,  and  not 
the  tape  stretched  above  it,  all  except  the  Intercol-J 
legiate  require  that  the  runner  shall  be  judged  other^^l 
wise  than  by  his  breasting  the  tape.  1 

The  first  runner  over  the  line  touches  the  tape  with 
his   breast,    carrying  it  away  with  him  as  he   runs 
beyond.    To  grasp  the  tape  with  the  hands  is  not  - 
permissible.     To  avoid  this,  a  runner  often  throws  b 
arms  either  upward  vertically,  or  downward  behindl 
him  as  he  approaches  the  tape.     The  second  and  sub-W 
sequent  runners  to  cross  the  line  are  necessarily  judged! 
solely  by  the  hne  on  the  ground. 

HEATS.  —  When  there  are  too  many  entrants  fwl 
a  given  race  for  aU  to  start  at  once,  the  race  is  run  iai 
heats.  That  is,  a  few  of  the  contestants  run  first,! 
their  winner  being  noted  for  later  trials ;  then  others  ' 
are  called  for  a  second  heat,  and  so  on  until  all  have 
run.  These  are  trial  heats.  The  winners  in  these 
different  heats  then  compete  against  each  other,  in  , 
semi-finals,  and  the  winners  from  these  semi-final! 
heats  then  run  in  the  finals,  the  winner  of  the  finals  | 
being  the  winner  of  the  entire  race, 

The  order  in  which  players  will  run  in  trial  li 
printed  on  the  program  for  all  ioimal  xaces,  aiA  '^ 
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order  may  not  be  departed  from,  except  in  case  of 
fouls,  or  on  permission  of  the  Referee.  The  latter 
official  may  also  add  to  the  published  number  of  heats 
should  that  prove  necessary. 

No  contestant  may  run  in  a  final  heat  who  has  not 
run  in  trial  heats. 

.  OFFICIALS.  —  QUALIFICATIONS.  —  Fair,  honor- 
able competition  in  all  athletic  games,  but  especially 
in  track  and  field  meets,  rests  fully  as  much  with  the 
officials  in  charge  as  with  the  competitors.  Laxity 
in  enforcing  rules,  calling  fouls,  and  inflicting  pre- 
scribed penalties,  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  cheating 
and  unfair  play.  Not  only  does  this  govern  the  tone 
of  clean  sport,  but  it  works  a  moral  harm  to  the  com- 
petitor, especially  to  young  men  and  boys,  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned. 

No  one  should  be  asked  to  officiate  actively  at 
games  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  a  prominent 
person  whom  it  is  wished  to  honor.  Such  a  person 
may  be  made  an  Honorary  Referee  or  other  official, 
but  should  not  be  given  responsible  duties  unless  he 
is  known  to  have  the  power  to  perform  them  effec- 
tively. 

A  competent  official  is  one  who  knows  thoroughly 
the  rules  and  procedure,  who  is  experienced  in  observa- 
tion of  the  sport,  who  is  quick  of  perception,  clear  in 
judgment,  and  possessed  of  the  decision  and  will 
power  to  enforce  all  regulations  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. Easy-going  individuals  who  will  "  wait 
until  the  boys  are  a  little  older  "  before  enforcing 
ruleSy  or  who  are  "  sure  it  was  not  intentional  and  will 
overlook  it  just  this  once,"  or  wlio  "  doxv'VXJoiak:  those 
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little  things  matter  "  —  such  people  belong  in   the 
grand  stand  and  not  on  the  field. 

In  a  fully  organized  track  and  field  meet,  the  officers 
are 

I  Referee. 

I  Clerk  of  the  Course. 

5  Assistant  Clerks  of  the  Course  (Intercollegiate  rules) . 

1  Starter  (for  races) . 

2  to  4  Inspectors  for  running  races.  For  relay  races  there 
is  an  Inspector  for  each  relay ;  that  is,  3  if  each  team  has  four 
relays ;  4  if  each  team  has  five  relays. 

3  to  5  Judges  at  Finish  (3  if  but  three  winners  are  to  be 
"picked"  ;  4  if  four  winners  are  to  score,  etc.). 

I  Judge  of  walking. 

3  or  more  Timekeepers  —  for  races  (4  if  four  winners  are  to 
score). 

I  Scorer. 

I  to  5  Assistant  Scorers,  if  necessary. 

3  to  8  Field  Judges.  In  large  meets,  where  events  are  run 
off  simultaneously,  there  are  two  or  three  Field  Judges  for 
each  event,  as  jumping,  vaulting,  weight  throwing,  etc. 

I  Marshal. 

I  Announcer. 

I  Field  Doctor  (Intercollegiate  rules). 

When  necessary,  assistants  are  appointed  for  the  Marshal, 
Ofl&cial  Announcer,  and  the  Judge  of  walking. 

I  Press  Steward  (Intercollegiate  rules). 
A  Games  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  club  holding  the 
meet.     They  should  attend  to  all  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  see  that  the  field  and  all  necessary  appliances  are  in  order. 

REFEREE.  —  The  Referee  is  the  highest  official  in 

charge  of  a  meet.     On  his  ability  to  see  that  all  officials 

are  in  place  and  doing  their  duty,  and  that  all  events 

are  running  smoothly,  promptly,  and   on  schedule, 

rests  largely  the  success  of  a  meet. 
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He  does  not  make  decisions  as  to  winners,  but  he 
has  surveiiiance  of  the  entire  field,  and  all  officials 
and  competitors  on  it. 

His  duties  include  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  order 
of  the  program.  That  is,  he  gives  the  signal  for  the 
meet  to  begin,  when  all  is  ready ;  and  he  may,  where 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  it,  change  the  order  of  the 
pubhshed  program.  For  races,  he  may  add  to  the 
number  of  heats  to  be  run ,  should  that  prove  necessary, 
or  alter  the  announced  arrangement  of  heats ;  but  he 
may  not  transfer  a  contestant  from  one  heat  to  another 
as  printed  in  the  program. 

The  conduct  of  players  is  one  of  the  important  as- 
pects of  a  meet  to  be  Judged  by  the  Referee.  He  may 
disqualify  for  participation  in  the  meet,  and  exclude 
from  the  grounds,  any  competitor  who  behaves  in 
an  ungentlemanly  manner,  to  other  competitors,  or  to 
the  officials  or  spectators.  Dispute  as  to  the  decision  « 
of  judges  is  one  such  cause  for  disqualification.  ■ 

This  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  players  ex«V 
tends  to  fouls  committed  in  a  race.  The  Inspectors  " 
of  a  race  are  merely  assistants  to  the  Referee  and  re- 
port all  fouls  to  him.  They  make  no  decision  on  these, 
such  decisions  resting  wholly  with  the  Referee,  The 
latter  may  disqualify  (exclude  from  the  meet)  a  com- 
petitor whom  he  is  convinced  has  intentionally 
interfered  with  another  runner,  or  committed  any 
other  foul  during  the  race.  This  extreme  penalty  is 
inflicted  only  for  intentional  fouls  or  those  due  to 
culpable  carelessness.  The  Referee  may  allow  the 
offended  (hindered)  competitor  who  has  suffered  tioca. 
the  foulj  to  have  a  new  trial  in  tke  next,  toMa^  cS.\i.^»X2« 
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(if  this  occur  in  any  but  the  last  heat),  or  if  such  a  foul 
occur  in  the  final  heat  of  a  race,  the  Referee  may,  at 
his  discretion,  aUow  the  remaining  competitors  to 
run  a  new  race. 

THE  CLERK  OF  THE  COURSE  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  executive  management  of  running  off  a  pro- 
gram at  the  time  of  an  athletic  meet.  It  is  for  him  to 
see  that  contestants  are  on  hand  at  the  proper  time 
for  each  event,  properly  attired  and  numbered,  and 
that  the  events  occur  as  given  on  the  official  pro- 
gram, except  where  the  Referee  sanctions  or  directs 
a  change.  A  Clerk  of  the  Course  will  provide  him- 
self before  an  athletic  meet  with  an  official  program 
containing  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  contestants 
and  the  time  at  which  each  event  will  be  called.  He 
will  also  have  in  hand  the  distance,  or  time  handi- 
caps, allowed  in  advance  by  the  official  handicapper 
who  is  employed  by  the  Games  Committee,  which 
handicaps  will  have  been  determined  from  the  previous 
records  of  the  contestants. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  athletic  meet,  is  to  check  off  the  contest- 
ants, who  should  report  to  him  on  their  arrival  at 
the  ground  and  before  going  to  the  dressing  room. 
The  contestant  will  then  learn  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course  at  what  time  the  events  for  which  he  has 
entered  will  be  called.  It  is  usual  when  athletes  first 
report  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  to  give  to  each  con- 
testant a  placard  printed  with  the  number  which  ap- 
pears opposite  his  name  on  the  program.  This 
placard  is  to  be  worn  conspicuously  by  the  athlete  and 
is  usually  pinned  across  the  back  on  tii^  ^YioMldets, 
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Certain  preliminary  duliea  belong  to  the  Marshalj 
and  Ms  Assistants  before  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Course  calisj 
contestants  for  the  events.  They  see  that  no  con- 
testants appear  in  the  inner  circle  before  being  called^ 
for  their  events,  and  that  at  no  time  trainers  orJ 
attendants  are  with  them;  also  that  they  leave  the 
grounds  promptly  after  an  event;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  to  see  that  contestants  are 
on  hand  at  the  point  where  the  event  is  to  begin 
take  place  five  minutes  before  the  time  for  it  is  callei 
This  he  does  by  having  one  of  his  assistants  (he  ii 
usually  assigned  two  or  more)  call  the  event  in  the 
dressing  rooms  at  least  five  minutes  before  the  time 
for  it  to  begin.  The  contestants  should  not  wait  for . 
tlxis  call,  but  are  supposed  on  their  own  responsibility 
to  be  at  the  appointed  place  in  time ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  to  make  this 
announcement,  or  have  it  made  by  one  of  his  assistants. 

The  contestants  are  to  be  checked  off  again  on  thi 
program  at  the  point  where  the  event  is  to  tak( 
place  or  begin,  just  before  the  time  announced  for  it.] 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Clerk 
Course  to  make  sure  that  the  contestants  enten 
for  the  event  are  on  hand  before  he  signals  to 
Starter  or  other  official,  whose  duties  coordinate  witlt! 
his  own,  that  everything  is  ready.  Should  any 
testant  fail  to  appear,  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  will  not 
delay  the  starting  of  the  event,  if  he  has  discharged  his 
own  responsibility  by  having  the  event  properly  called 
in  the  dressing  rooms. 

At  races,  the  further  duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the! 
Course  are  of  great  importance. 
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Having  assured  himself  that  all  entrants  for  a  race 
are  present,  it  is  his  duty  to  assign  them  to  their 
places,  —  that  is,  as  to  whether  they  shall  run  first, 
second,  or  third  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  track. 
Detail  methods  for  determining  these  places  are  ex- 
plained in  ''  GENERAL  PROCEDURE." 

Having  determined  these  places,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course  has  no  further  duty  connected  with  the  races 
—  except  to  get  ready  the  men  for  the  next  heat. 

In  handicap  events,  however,  the  Clerk  of  the  Course 
places  each  competitor  behind  the  mark  from  which  he 
is  to  start,  if  the  handicap  be  one  of  distance.  If  it  be 
a  time  allowance,  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  gives  to 
.  the  Starter  the  number  of  each  competitor  so  handi- 
capped, and  the  time  allowance  for  each. 

The  starting  point  for  runners  given  an  allowance 
is  marked  in  advance  of  the  meet  with  a  white- 
wash line  on  the  track;  but  sometimes  the  distance 
of  each  runner  is  indicated  by  a  paper  containing  his 
number,  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  track  at  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  scratch  line.  It  is  usual  to 
place  at  "  scratch  "  the  runner  giving  the  greatest 
allowance  (i.e.,  most  heavily  handicapped,  called  the 
scratch  man),  and  all  others  in  advance  of  that  line. 

Should  any  competitor  try  to  "  steal  "  (i.e.,  advance 
himself  beyond  the  mark  assigned  him)  the  Clerk  of 
the  Course  must  promptly  notify  the  Starter  of  this 
fact. 

STARTER.  —  The  Starter  is  the  official  who  gives 

the  signal  on  which  the  runners  start  in  all  races  except 

time-handicap    events.     For    all    ^*  scratch "    races 

(sprints,  dashes,  distance,  middle-distaivce,  relay  and 
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hurdle  races),  the  Starter  is  in  diarge  of  this  part  of 
the  race,  and  his  part  is  very  important,  as  on  the 
start  the  winning  of  a  race  largely  depends. 

The  Starter  has  nothing  to  do  with  seeing  that  all  , 
the  contestants  entered  arc  present  and  wearing  their 
respective  numbers,  or  that  places  are  drawn  for  or 
allotted  (as  first,  second,  or  third,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  track) ;  or  tiiat  handicap  marks  are  determined 
and  the  runners  placed  behind  them.  These  pre- 
liminaries are  all  attended  to  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
'  Course  and  the  management  is  taken  up  at  this  point 
by  the  Starter. 

This  official  should  be  provided  with  a  blank-car- 
tridge pistol  with  which  to  signal  the  start  of  all  races 
except  time-handicaps.  This  pistol  he  should  fire 
directly  upward,  with  arm  extended  vertically  over- 
head, so  that  Timekeepers  may  see  the  flash,  as  it  is 
on  this,  and  not  on  the  sound  of  the  report,  that  they 
start  their  watches  to  time  a  race.  The  runners,  how- 
ever, start  on  hearing  the  report.  The  Starter  may 
penalize  (i.e.,  place  back  of  the  starting  line)  any  run- 
ner who  tries  to  "  beat  the  pistol  "  ;  i.e.,  to  anticipate 
the  pulling  of  the  trigger,  or  start  as  it  is  pulled  rather 
Jjian  as  a  reaction  to  the  sound  of  the  report.  Runners 
should  look  ahead  down  the  track  while  waiting  on  the 
starting  line  —  not  at  the  pistol. 

The  Starter  gives  three  signals  for  starting  — 
(i)  "  On  your  mark ! ''  (2)  "  Get  set  1  "  (3)  Pistol 
shot. 

"  On  your  mark  / "  On  this  command  each  contest- 
ant takes  the  starting  position  on  his  mark  in  an 
easy,  relaxed  manner.     The  Startet  tcvmsX.  s^^  NioaX. 
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no  part  of  the  runner's  body  is  beyond  the  starting  line. 
This  means  the  fingers  must  not  be  over  the  line  for  the 
crouching  start,  or  the  toes  for  the  standing  start. 
They  may  be  on  the  line  —  though  preferably  back 
of  it,  but  not  in  advance  of  it. 

"  Get  set! ''  On  this  command  the  runners  enervate 
the  muscles,  ready  to  spring  forward  on  the  sound 
of  the  pistol ;  they  should  not  be  kept  long  in  this  posi- 
tion. A  judicious  Starter  will  see  that  all  of  the 
runners  are  steady  and  have  a  good  ready.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  false  starts  are  made.  The  Starter  is 
the  sole  judge  of  these. 

Whenever  a  contestant  starts  over  the  line  before  the 
pistol  shot,  the  Starter  must  handicap  him  by  assign- 
ing him  a  new  starting  line  at  a  specific  distance  back 
of  the  regular  starting  line  or  scratch,  and  then  give 
his  signal  over  again  for  all  the  runners  to  start  to- 
gether; This  penalty  distance  varies  under  the  rulings 
of  different  organizations  and  is  given  in  detail  under 
"  Penalties  for  False  Starts." 

The  Starter  should  rule  out  of  an  event  any  com- 
petitor who  tries  to  advance  his  starting  position 
beyond  that  assigned  him  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course, 
whether  that  position  be  at  scratch  (the  regular  start- 
ing line),  or  (in  the  case  of  handicapped  players)  at 
a  point  back  of  that  line. 

The  Starter  must  be  very  expert  and  judicious  to 
know  just  when  to  fire  his  pistol.  He  should  hold  the 
contestants  on  their  marks  after  his  order  to  "  get 
set "  long  enough  to  see  that  all  are  steady,  so  that 
none  will  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  signaL 
Tbey  should  not  be  held  at  this  teiis\oiv,Yiawe.veT,  until 
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they  are  tired.  At  his  judgment,  the  Starter  may 
allow  the  contestants,  to  relax  and  get  in  position 
again  if  they  do  not  impress  him  as  having  a  good 
ready. 

If  the  pistol  should  be  discharged  by  mistake  (not 
purposely)  the  Starter  may  call  the  contestants  back 
for  a  fresh  start.  A  snap  of  the  cap  without  a  report 
of  the  pistol  is  not  considered  a  signal. 

A  Starter  may  use  any  kind  of  pistol,  but  blank 
cartridges  are  customary.  The  rulings  require  that  a 
Starter  shall  have  at  least  two  good  cartridges  in  his 
pistol  before  starting  a  heat  or  race. 

The  Starter  usually  stands  near  to  the  marks,  but 
slightly  in  advance  of  them,  and  to  one  side  —  usually 
on  the  outside  of  the  track,  to  give  the  Inspectors  and 
Referee  unobstructed  opportunity  to  watch  for  fouls 
when  the  contestants  leave  their  marks. 

When  there  are  too  many  contestants  to  run  in  one 
heat,  the  heats  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
the  contestants  in  the  several  heats  being  called  to 
the  mark  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  as  soon  as  a 
previous  heat  is  finished.  The  Starter  should  have  no 
unnecessary  delay  between  the  finish  of  one  heat  and 
the  start  of  another.  In  successive  trial  heats,  —  i.e., 
those  in  which  the  same  runners  run  over  again  to 
decide  which  shall  enter  the  final  race,  —  most  ath- 
letic organizations  provide  on  their  official  programs 
for  a  rest  for  the  runners  between,  by  interposing  other 
events. 

A  Starter's  official  relations  to  a  race  end  when  the 
runners  leave  the  mark  in  response  to  his  pistol  re^^T^.. 

In  time-haijdicap  events  the  Stattex  %o^'5»  \}KtQ>w^ 
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this  same  procedure  up  to  the  point  of  firing  the  pistol. 
In  lieu  of  that  he  nods  or  signals  to  the  first  Time- 
keeper, who  shouts  "  Go !  "  for  each  contestant  in 
turn  to  start. 

INSPECTORS.  —  These  officials  are  needed  for 
middle  distance  and  long-distance  races  and  for 
relays.    They  are  seldom  required  for  sprint  races. 

The  Inspectors  in  a  race  are  Assistants  to  the  Ref- 
eree. Their  duty  is  to  look  for  fouls  during  the  course 
of  the  race  and  report  these  to  the  Referee.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  start  or  finish  of  the  race,  or 
with  the  enforcement  of  penalties,  nor  does  the  final 
decision  as  to  fouls  rest  with  them. 

There  are  two  or  more  Inspectors,  —  as  many  as 
are  needed  to  watch  the  course.  The  Referee  assigns 
them  to  their  places.  In  relay  races  an  Inspector 
is  placed  at  each  twenty-foot  zone  in  which  the  touch- 
off  must  be  made,  to  see  that  this  occurs.  In  other 
races  they  are  usually  placed  at  the  turns  in  the  track, 
if  the  course  be  a  curved  one,  or  at  intervals  in  a 
straightaway. 

The  fouls  for  which  Inspectors  are  to  look  are 

(i)  Throwing  the  arms  out  sidewise,  or  in  any  other  way 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  a  competitor. 

(2)  In  races  on  a  straight  course,  crossing  into  another 
competitor's  lane. 

(3)  In  races  having  one  or  more  turns  in  the  course,  crossing 
in  front  of  a  competitor  at  less  than  six  feet  distance  in  front 
of  him.  {The  Intercollegiate  Association,  and  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  allow  crossing  at  two  strides  in  front.)  No  such 
crossing  may  be  done  under  any  rules  after  the  last  turn  is 
made. 

(4)  Receiving  assistance  or  coadung  duniv^  a.  ia.cfc. 
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(s)  In  relay  races  the  Inspector  observes  if  ihe  ''touch- 
oR"  has  been  made  duly  and  witliin  the  twenLy-yard  zone,  or, 
if  a  baton  be  handed  from  one  relay  to  the  next,  if  that  o( 
in  the  proprt"  zone. 

An  Inspector  should  report  promptly  to  the  Referee  ■! 
any  fotiis  which  he  observes,  and  the  number  of  the  J 
offender.  Should  any  competitor  claim  that  he  1 
been  fouled,  the  Inspector  shotdd  report  to  the  Referee  J 
what  he  has  seen  of  the  incident. 

In  hurdle  races  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Inspector  to  note 
if  hurdles   are   overturned,   as   a    record    cannot    be 
accredited  to  a  competitor  who  averturns  any  of  the    , 
hurdles.  i 

JUDGE  OF  WALKING.  —  This  official  is  the  solo  \ 
judge  of  a  walking  event.  He  may  have  assistants  if 
needed,  but  his  own  judgment  is  final  as  to  the  fairness 
of  the  walk  throughout  the  course.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  start  or  finish  of  the  race,  which  are  in 
charge  of  the  same  officials  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
start  and  finish  of  the  rtmning  races  —  Clerk  of  Course, 
Timekeepers,  Starter,  and  Judges  of  Finish. 

The  Judge  of  Walking  must  decide  whether  a  com-  1 
petitor  be  running  or  walking.  The  distinction  is  I 
determined  by  whether  or  not  both  feet  are  off  the 
ground  at  once.  If  they  are,  it  is  a  foul.  If  such 
unfair  walking  occurs  before  the  last  220  yards  of  a 
race,  the  Judge  cautions  the  competitor.  He  may 
do  this  twice,  but  on  a  third  offense  must  disqualify 
the  walker  and  have  him  leave  the  course.  If  the 
unfair  walking  occur  during  the  last  220  yards,  it  dis- j 
quahfies  the  competitor  whether  it  be  his  first,  secow 
or  third  offense. 
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JUDGES  AT  THE  FINISH.  —  The  sole  duty  of  these 
officials  is  to  decide  which  runners  in  a  race  "  come  in," 
or  cross  the  line,  first,  second,  third  (and, fourth  or 
fifth  if  those  places  be  noted).  There  is  one  Judge 
for  each  of  the  three  (or  more)  places — that  is,  three 
Judges  if  three  places  are  to  score ;  four  Judges  if  four 
places  are  to  score,  etc. 

Each  Judge  decides  but  for  one  place,  and  before  the 
race  starts  the  Judges  determme  between  themselves 
which  shall  note  the  winner,  which  the  second  to 
finish,  which  the  third,  etc. 

The  decision  of  a  Judge  is  final,  and  may  not  be 
appealed.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  decides. 

A  Judge  should  stand  directly  in  line  with  the  finish, 
so  that  he  looks  straight  across  its  length.  It  is 
usual  for  a  strand  of  soft  worsted,  called  the  "  tape," 
to  be  stretched  4  feet  above  the  line.  In  official 
meets  this  tape  must  be  fastened  to  posts  and  may 
not  be  held  in  the  hand.  For  adults  this  tape  is 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  winner  of  a  race 
"  breasts  the  tape,"  i.e.,  carries  this  away  with  him 
on  his  breast.  He  may  not  touch  it  first  with 
his  hands  or  arms.  Succeeding  runners  are  judged 
solely  by  their  crossing  with  their  feet  the  line  on  the 
ground. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  winner  of  a 
race  is  not  necessarily  he  who  first  breasts  the  tape; 
this  is  merely  an  aid  to  the  Judges.  A  runner  must 
be  entirely  across  the  whitewashed  line  on  the  ground, 
feet  and  all,  to  have  finished.  Should  he  fall  over  the 
luie,  he  would  be  considered  as  \iavm%  &cAsikfid,  if  his 
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entire  body  were  beyond  it,  but  not  if  any  part  were) 
on  the  line. 

{In  Intercollegiate  rules  the  crossing  oj  the  line  by  the\ 
torso,  as  distinguished  from  feet,  head,  /tands  or  arms,  it\ 
the  determining  point.) 

TIMEKEEPERS.  —  For  of&dal  records,  three  Timi 
keepers  must  note  the  time  of  the  event,  and  thn 
■  are  therefore  required  for  every  official  meet. 

A  Timekeeper  uses  a  stop  watch  that  will  record' 
fractions  of  a  second  (fifths).  He  should  hold  the 
watch  in  either  hand  and  start  or  stop  the  watch  with 
his  forefinger.  He  should  stand  in  line  with  the  finish, 
watch  the  starter's  pistol,  and  start  his  watch,  not 
by  the  sound  of  the  report,  but  by  the  flash.  For 
the  finish  he  should  watch  the  runners  as  they 
come  down  the  stretch.  As  the  first  man's  breast 
touches  the  tape,  or  his  foot  crosses  the  line,  the  watch 
for  first  place  should  be  stopped,  and  so  for  each 
runner,  by  his  respective  Timekeeper.  If  the  hand 
stops  between  the  second  and  a  fifth  mark  thereafter, 
the  time  is  15  second  ;  in  other  words,  the  runner  19 
never  given  the  benefit  of  the  fraction  of  a  fifth  of  a\ 
second  but  that  fraction  is  added  to  his  record. 

In  time-handicap  events  a  Timekeeper  also  gives 
the  signal  for  contestants  to  start.  In  such  events  the^ 
Starter  goes  through  all  of  his  usual  duties  up  to  the 
point  of  firing  the  pistol.  He  then  nods  or  signals 
to  the  first  Timekeeper,  who  shouts  "  Go  ! "  as  a  signal 
to  each  runner  in  turn,  as  his  watch  indicates  that 
the  time  allowance  has  expired, 

The  Scorer  obtains  the  time  from  the  Timekeepers 
and  makes  the  official  record  ol  il. 
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SCORER.  —  All  official  records  in  a  meet  are  re- 
corded by  this  official.  The  information  in  eac)i  case 
he  obtains  from  the  other  officials,  who  judge  that 
particular  point,  or  from  his  assistants.  For  races, 
he  learns  from  the  Judges  at  Finish  and  the  Time- 
keepers the  order  and  time  in  which  competitors 
finish ;  from  Field  Judges  or  the  Scorer's  assistants 
assigned  to  them,  the  records  scored  in  field  events. 

In  races  of  more  than  one  lap  on  a  curved  track, 
the  Scorer  tallies  the  laps  made  by  each  competitor. 
He  rings  a  bell,  or  announces  otherwise,  when  the 
leading  runner  enters  the  last  lap. 

In  all  races  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  Scorer  at  both 
the  start  and  finish  of  the  race. 

In  field  events,  the  Scorer  (or  his  assistants  when 
events  are  run  off  simultaneously)  call  the  contest- 
ants as  their  fijst,  second,  or  third  trials  are  to  be 
made.  An  accurate  record  must  be  made  of  each  of 
the  three  trials  of  each  competitor. 

General  methods  and  rules  for  scoring  are  given  in 
this  section  under  the  general  title  of  **  Scoring,*'  and 
are  explained  in  detail  for  each  event  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  event. 

FIELD  JUDGES.  —  These  officers  have  general  man- 
agement of  the  field  events  and  are  the  sole  judges 
of  these  events,  which  include  all  jumping,  weight- 
throwing,  and  vaulting  contests.  There  should  not  be 
less  than  three  field  judges,  and,  in  large  meets,  where 
several  events  are  "  run  off  "  simultaneously,  three 
Field  Judges  are  assigned  to  each  such  event. 

The  Field  Judge  in  charge  of  any  event  should  see 
that  it  starts  promptly  at  the  time  sdveduled  in  the 
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program.    That  means  that  before  the  time  so  an- 
noimced  he  should 

(i)  Inspect  the  field  and  equipment  for  his  particular  event, 
weighing  and  measuring  all  implements  and  distances  for  which 
there  are  ofl&cial  specifications. 

(2)  Check  off  the  competitors  to  see  that  all  are  present ;  and 

(3)  Have  the  running  broad  jump  and  pole  vaulting  con- 
testants mark  in  advance  their  paces  for  the  approach  to  the 
take-off,  as  explained  for  those  events. 

(4)  Have  any  trial  practice  done  before  the  event  is  called 
and  not  afterward. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  competitor  in  a 
field  event,  who  is  also  entered  for  races,  is  called  to 
the  track  for  a  heat  in  running  before  finishing  his 
trials  in  the  field.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
customary  to  give  precedence  to  the  running,  but  the 
Field  Judge  must  be  sure  that  the  contestant  returns, 
and,  after  a  reasonable  rest,  finishes  his  field  event. 

The  Field  Judges  measure  all  distances  in  jumping, 
throwing,  or  vaulting,  and  their  decision  on  such 
matters  is  final.  Should  there  be  a  disagreement 
among  the  Judges,  the  majority  governs.  These 
results  are  given  to  the  official  Scorer  or  his  assistant. 

One  of  the  Judges  in  each  event  should  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  for  each  contestant  entered,  and,  where 
three  trials  are  allowed,  record  all  three,  though  the 
highest  is  taken  as  the  contestant's  record  in  the  event. 

In  case  of  a  tie  in  a  "scratch"  contest  (no  handi- 
cap)  each  of  the  tied  competitors  is  entitled  to  three 
more  trials,  and  the  one  making  the  farthest  record  in 
these  additional  trials  receives  the  award.  This  same 
procedure  is  followed  for  a  second  01  smcxj^^^vsv^^cl^^* 
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In  handicap  contests,  ties  are  decided  as  follows : 

The  award  goes  to  the  competitor  who  received  the 
least  allowance. 

When  a  tie  occurs  between  competitors  having  the 
same  handicap  allowance,  the  same  method  is  followed 
as  in  scratch  events,  described  above. 

In  high  jumping  and  pole  vaulting  ties  are  decided 
as  explained  under  the  rules  for  those  events. 

The  enforcement  of  rules,  and  penalties  for  fouls, 
are  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Field  Judges. 
They  should  be  inflexible  on  these,  as  only  in  this  way 
can  an  entirely  equal  and  fair  competition  be  insured. 

Any  dispute  of  the  Judges'  decision  by  a  contestant  is 
a  misdemeanor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee. 
Any  flagrant  or  repeated  case  of  this  kind  should  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  Referee,  and,  at  his  discretion, 
he  may  rule  the  offending  competitor  from  the  field. 

MARSHAL.  —  This  official  is  essentially  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Referee  in  controlling  individuals  on  the 
field.  He  must  not  allow  any  but  competitors  and 
officials  on  the  infield,  and  must  see  that  competitors 
leave  the  field  promptly  when  the  events  are  over  for 
which  they  are  entered.  The  Marshal  should  also 
enforce  promptly  and  effectively  the  rule  that  forbids 
all  coaching  of  contestants  while  on  the  field.  He  shall 
forbid  any  dressing  or  undressing  on  the  infield  (except 
the  use  of  robes  between  events). 

PRESS  STEWARD.  —  This  official  is  charged  with 

x^  gathering  and  giving  correct  information  to  the  news- 

^     paper  press.    This  includes  the  names  of  contestants, 

times,  distances,  and  records  of  performances,  and  any 

other  information  relative  to  the  meet. 
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ASSISTANTS  to  any  oflSdai  are  under  the  direction 
of  that  oflScial  for  the  performance  of  any  duties  con- 
nected with  the  position. 

SCORING.  —  In  individual  competitions,  such  as 
races,  jumping,  etc.,  a  certain  number  of  points  is 
awarded  for  first,  second,  third,  and  sometimes  fourth 
and  fifth  places. 

First  place  counts  5  points. 
Second  place  counts  3  points. 
Third  place  counts  i  point. 

When  four  places  score : 

First  place  counts  5  points. 
Second  place  counts  3  points. 
Third  place  counts  2  points. 
Fourth  place  counts  i  point. 

When  five  places  score,  they  count  as  follows : 

First  place  counts  5  points. 
Second,  place  counts  4  points. 
Third  place  counts  3  points. 
Fourth  place  counts  2  points. 
Fifth  place  counts  i  point.   ' 

TIES.  —  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  points  are  divided 
between  the  tied  contestants.  Thus,  if  two  players 
be  tied  for  second  place,  which  scores  3  points,  they 
score  1.5  points.  A  tied  race  is  sometimes  run  over 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officials,  and  there  are  special 
methods  for  determining  ties  in  events  -which  involve 
the  measurement  of  height  or  distance.  TLese  meth- 
ods are  explained  with  those  events. 

When  the  first  place  is  a  tie  in  which  the  score  is 
divided,  third  place  is  given  2  pomts. 
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Thus  a  club  or  college  may  win  first  place  in  two 
events,  as  the  220-yard  dash  (5  points)  and  the  run- 
ning broad  jump  (5),  second  place  in  two  other  events 
(3-3),  and  third  place  in  another  (i),  scoring  in  all 
17  points.  If  this  be  a  higher  total  than  that  scored 
by  the  competing  groups,  this  team  wins. 

As  the  players  from  one  club  or  institution  each  con- 
tribute to  the  total  result,  though  only  one  player  may 
take  part  in  each  event,  they  thus  form  a  team. 
In  open  sports  (those  in  which  more  than  one  organiza- 
tion takes  part)  the  number  of  entries  (players  or 
competitors)  for  each  event  (competition  or  game),  is, 
if  limited,  stipulated  in  preliminary  announcements 
and  may  include  two  or  many  contestants. 

SCORE  CARDS  OR  PROGRAM.  —  (The  blank  spaces 
after  ist,  2d,  and  3d  are  to  be  filled  in  by  the  number 
of  the  contestant  coming  in  first,  second,  or  third  in 
that  heat.  All  competitors  so  entered  run  in  the  next 
heat.) 

100-YARD  DASH   (TRIAL  HEAT)  (95  ENTRIES) 

I  St  heat  won  by 2d 3d Time 

2d    heat  won  by 2d 3d Time 

3d    heat  won  by 2d 3d Time 

4th  heat  won  by 2d 3d Time 

5th  heat  won  by 2d 3d Time 


loo-YARD  DASH  (SEMI-FINALS) 

ist  heat  won  \^Z 2d 3d Time. 

2d   heat  wcJir  by 2d 3d Time. 


loo-YARD  DASH  (FINAL) 
jst  heat  won  hy  2d 3d Alh Time. 


History  gog 

HISTORY. —  The  beginning  of  tlie  individual 
competitions  now  customarily  grouped  under  the  title 
of  Track  and  Field  Athletics,  is  prehistoric.  Prob- 
ably such  trials  of  skill  have  always  been  instinctive 
with  all  races.  Our  earliest  known  records  of  such 
events  are  found  in  Greek  literature,  notably  in  the 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  of  Homer,  and  in  Pindar's 
"Odes  of  Victory." 

Greek  sculptors  found  many  of  their  best  subjects 
in  athletic  games,  notable  examples  being  the  Dis- 
cobolus, or  Discus  Thrower,  and  the  Wrestlers. 

In  Greece  the  games  were  played  at  four  stated 
intervals,  the  Olympic  games  (played  at  Olympia  in 
Elis  every  four  years),  and  the  Pythian,  Nemeian,  and 
Isthmian  games.  All  of  these  were  held  in  honor  of 
some  god.  The  importance  of  these  games  to  the 
national  life  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  game^ 
were  so  associated  with  the  highest  culture  of  the  time 
that  the  festivals  drew  together  the  greatest  poets, 
philosophers,  orators,  and  artists,  whose  achievements 
were  also  there  displayed.  The  contestants  were 
themselves  examples  of  balanced  culture,  and  the 
recipients  of  high  honors. 

Athletic  events  in  Homer's  time  consisted  in  chariot 
racing,  boxing,  wrestling,  foot  racing,  and  javelin 
throwing.  The  Olympic  contests,  which  belong  to  at 
later  date,  were  probably,  at  first,  foot  races  only. 
Other  events  were  gradually  added  until  the  pen- 
tathlon was  established  about  the  i8th  Olympiad. 
This  consisted  of  leaping,  spear  throwing,  discus 
pitching,  running,  and  wrestling.  Boxing  and  chariot 
rsdng  were  added  in    the  ijd  0\^rii'p\^6..     K.  ■^<si 
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peting  athlete  was  obliged  to  enter  all  five  contests 
in  the  pentathlon,  thus  showing  his  "  all-round  '* 
training. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  games  degenerated  rapidly 
when  so  much  prestige  and  indirect  advantage  accrued 
to  a  victor  that,  although  the  prizes  themselves  were 
mere  symbols  of  honor  (wreathes  or  palm  branches), 
the  contestants  spent  all  of  their  time  training  for  the 
games.  Thus  early  came  the  distinction  between 
amateur  and  professional  standards. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry,  individual  contests  in  strength 
and  skill  were  again  popular,  but  their  character  was 
governed  by  the  use  of  armor  and  the  weapons  then  in 
vogue. 

The  modem  development  of  athletic  contests  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  So  far  as  known, 
the  Olympic  Club  of  San  Francisco,  founded  in  i860, 
is  the  oldest  organization  in  this  country  devoted  to 
amateur  athletics;  amateur  athletic  games  were 
held  in  New  Jersey  in  1863 ;  but  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  fomided  in  1866,  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  organization  to  develop  track  and  field  games. 
One  of  its  founders,  Mr.  William  B.  Curtis,  is  referred 
to  as  the  father  of  American  track  and  field  athletics. 
In  England,  the  first  track  and  field  games  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  played  in  1864.  The 
amateur  Athletic  Union,  one  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tions governing  and  fixing  the  standards  for  amateur 
sport  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  1888,  and 
later  there  was  merged  with  it  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America.  The  name  of 
Mr.  James  E.  SuIhVan  is  indissolMbVy  coimftcted  with 
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^tne  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  with  the  entire  move-  ^^ 
ment  for  organized  amateur  sport.  The  Intercol- 
legiate Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America  ip 
was  foimded  in  1891,  and  the  Athletic  League  of  the^^f 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  North  Americ^^f 
in  i8g6.  ^^| 

A  revival  of  the  Greek  Olympic  games,  in  the  form        1 
of  international  contests,  took  place  in  1896,  and  have 
since  recurred  at  intervals  of  four  years.  '' 

^^B  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ^H 

i^dal  Handbooks  or  Rule  Books  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  I/nui^^H 
Intercolkgiaie  Association,  Young  Men's  Christian  Assi^^^M 
ciation.  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  Girls'  Branch  of  rU^H 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library, ^^^ 
(New  York,  American  Sports  Publishing  Company.) 

Athletic  Almanac.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  An  annual 
compilation  of  records  in  the  different  events.  (New 
York,  American  Sports  Publishing  Company.) 

Spalding's  Athletic  Library.     For  many  handbooks  on  the 
different   Track  and   Field  events  and  coaching  advice 
from  experts ;    also  for  laying  out  of  athletic  fields  and  ^^ 
conduct  of  meets.  ^^^ 

Olympic  Games.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  (New  York^^^l 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company.)  ^^M 

Practical  Track  and  Field  Alkleti-cs.     By  John  Graham  and        1 
Eiiery  H.  Clark.     {New  York,  Fox.  Duffidd  &  Company.) 
Various  styles  of  form  described  and  illustrated. 

Troik  Athletics  in  Detail.  (New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.) 
Escellently  illustrated. 

Athletic  Training  for  School  Boys.  By  George  W.  OrtM 
Sf)aiding's  Athletic  Library,  (New  York,  American  SporU 
Publishing  Company.) 

Rowing  and  Track  Athletics.  By  Arthur  Ruhl  and  SamUC 
Crowther.     (New  York,  The  Macrmliwi  Cothj^sj^ 
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The  Athlete's  Guide.  By  James  E.  Sullivan.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library.  (New  York,  American  Sports  Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

Olympian  Field  Events;  Their  History  and  Practice,  By 
Frederick  A.  M.  Webster.     (London,  G.  Newnes,  Pub. 

1913.) 
The    Book    of    Athletics.    By    Paul    Withington.     (Boston, 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company.)    Illustrated  from 

many  photographs  of  athletes  and  athletic  events. 


GLOSSARY 

Amateur.    One  who  plays  only  for  the  pleasure  of  a  game,  or 

for  its  physical,  mental,  moral,  or  social  benefits.     One 

who  has  not  competed  or  coached  for  money,  nor  played 

with  nor  against  professionals. 
Balk.    To  run  under  the  cross  bar,  or  step  over  the  restraining 

line,  in  a  high  jump ;  or  to  over-run  a  broad-jump  take-oflF. 
Breasting  the  tape.    Act  of  winner  in  a  running  race,  when 

carrjdng  away  on  the  breast  the  woolen  thread  stretched 

four  feet  above  the  finish  line. 
Champion  athlete.    Winner  of  first  place  in  a  championship 

meet. 
Dash.    Short  running  race ;  sprint. 
Dead  heat.    A  race  in  which  two  or  more  winners  are  tied 

for  first  place. 
Dkcus.    The  circular  disc  used  in  the  revival  of  the  classic 

Greek  discus  throw. 
DiSQUALiry.    To  declare  a  player  out  of  a  competition,  for 

infringement  of  some  rule. 
Dual  meet.    A  meet  or  contest  between  any  two  organiza- 

tions,  as  two  clubs,  or  colleges,  or  a  club  and  a  college,  as 

distinguished  from  open  competition. 
Entry.    Recording  of  a  player's  name  with  a  proper  official, 

to  signify  that  the  contestant  will  compete  in  an  athletic 

meet. 
Form.    The  manner  of  performing. 
I^ouL,    An  act  contr&ry  to  rules. 
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"Get  set."  —  Second  order  given  in  starting  the  competitors 
in  a  running  race. 

"Go."  Final  order  to  start  competitors  in  a  running  race, 
when  pistol  is  not  used. 

Handicap.  An  extra  burden,  as  of  added  distance  or  weight, 
placed  on  a  more  proficient  competitor,  to  equalize  his 
competition  with  one  less  proficient.  The  less  proficient 
player  is  said  to  be  given,  or  allowed,  the  handicap. 

Heat.  A  preliminary  race.  Trial  heats  are  preliminary 
races,  to  eliminate  all  but  those  who  start  in  the  "final" 
heat  or  race. 

Hurdle  race.    Running  race  over  obstacles. 

Javelin.    Long  pointed  pole,  to  be  thrown  for  distance. 

Junior  athlete.  One,  who  has  never  won  a  first  prize  at 
any  championship  meet. 

Lane.    Roped  aisle,  in  which  competitors  nm. 

Lap.  One  round  of  a  track  or  course,  which  must  be  traversed 
more  than  once  to  complete  a  given  distance. 

Long  distance  race.    One  mile  or  more. 

Middle  distance  race.  .  From  300  yards  to  one  mile. 

Novice.  A  registered  amateur  athlete,  who  has  never  won 
a  prize  in  the  event  in  which  he  competes. 

"On  your  mark."  Preliminary  order  to  nmners,  equivalent 
to  "Step  to  your  starting  line." 

Open  competition,  meet  or  games^  Competitive  events 
open  to  any  organizations  as  distinguished  from  dual,  or 
other  limited  meets. 

Pit.  Ground  dug  up  into  which  jiunper  falls  after  jump- 
ing. 

Pole.  Pole  used  to  carry  body  over  cross-bar  in  "pole  vault" 
event 

Professional.  One  who  competes  for  a  cash  prize,  or  plays 
with  or  against  professionals. 

"Quarter."    Quarter  mile. 

Register.  To  send  in  one's  name,  record  and  fee  to  governing 
body. 

Relay  race.  Race  in  which  each  runner  covers  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  course.    Each  runner  is  caYLe^  ^  x^^ia.^ . 
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Runway.  Course,  along  which  a  jumper  runs  before  he  takes 
his  jump. 

Score.    Number  of  points  won,  or  the  written  record  of  these. 

Scratch.  Scratch  line,  the  mark  from  which  a  race  is  meas- 
ured. 

Scratch  man,  the  comi>etitor  who  starts  on  the  scratch 
line.  In  a  handicap  race,  the  handicapi>ed  competitor 
(the  one  who  gives  allowances  to  others),  is  placed  back  of 
the  scratch  line,  the  runner  with  the  greatest  allowance 
being  placed  on  scratch. 

Scratch  race,  —  all  competitors  "on  scratch,"  ix,,  no 
handicaps. 

Scrub.  A  scrub  race  or  game  is  one  for  which  the  contestants 
have  not  trained  in  advance;  impromptu;  for  amuse- 
ment only,  and  not  for  prizes  or  records. 

Senior  athlete.  Registered  athlete,  who  has  won  first  prize 
in  a  junior  competition. 

Semi-finals.    Trial  heats,  held  just  before  the  final  heat. 

Shot.    Roimd  metal  weight,  to  be  thrust  for  distance. 

Shot-put.    Field  event  in  which  shot  is  thrown. 

Sprint.  To  run  at  full  speed;  sometimes  called  a  "dash." 
A  running  event  in  which  one  iims  throughout  at  full 
speed. 

Straightaway.    A  race  course  without  turns. 

Take-off.    Board  from  which  broad  jumi>ers  spring. 

Tape.  Woolen  thread  stretched  over  the  finish  Une  in  a  race 
to  help  in  determining  the  winner. 

Team.  In  track  and  field  athletics,  all  competitors  who  are 
trying  to  win  points  for  the  same  organization. 

Touch-off.  Act  of  a  relay  runner  when  meeting  a  team-mate, 
who  will  run  in  his  place ;  they  must  touch  hands  within 
a  given  zone. 

Track.     Cinder  or  dirt  path,  on  which  runners  comi>ete. 

Training.  Getting  into  better,  or  keeping  in  good  condition, 
for  a  particular  event. 

Weigh  in.  To  be  weighed,  before  competing  in  an  event 
limited  to  those  of  or  below  a  certain  weight. 
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RUNNING  AND   WALKING  RACES     /.• 


RUNNING  RACES 

KINDS  AND  DISTANCES.  —  Various  running 
races  are  included  in  athletic  games.  Those  especially 
designated  by  the  leading  organizations,  are : 

SHORT-DISTANCE  RACES  (sprints,  dashes  —  50  to 
300  yards). 

MIDDLE-DISTANCE  RACES  (300  yards  to  I  mile). 

LONG-DISTANCE  RACES  (lO  to  26  miles). 
CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNS. 
MARATHON. 

RELAY    RACES,    HURDLE     RACES     (l20    and    220 

yards). 

WALKING  RACES  (}  to  2  miles). 

The  sprints,  relays,  distance  races,  and  hurdle  races 
are  called  track  events,  as  they  are  usually  nm  on  a 
specially  prepared  track.  Those  of  the  shorter  dis- 
tances (up  to  220  yards)  are  usually  straightaway 
races  —  that  is,  they  are  run  on  straight  tracks  with- 
out turns.  The  longer  races  are  usually  run  over 
curved  tracks  that  have  several  laps  or  rounds  to  the 
mile.  The  cross-country  runs,  steeple  chases,  and 
hare  and  hounds  are  run  across  the  open  country, 
often,  though  not  invariably,  irrespective  of  prescribed 
paths. 
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SPRINT  RACES    (DASHES) 

DEFINITION.  —  Sprint  and  dash  are  inter- 
changeable terms.  They  indicate  a  run  for  a  distance 
short  enough  to  admit  of  maximum  speed  throughout. 
Three  hundred  yards  is  regarded  as  the  maximum 
sprinting  distance,  and  anything  less  than  that,  of 
course,  comes  also  within  the  classification.  One 
hundred  yards  is  the  most  popular  sprinting  distance 
for  adults. 

THE  COURSE.  —  Dashes  or  sprints  are  generally 
run  over  specially  prepared  tracks.  Out  of  doors, 
these  are  usually  the  cinder  path  of  the  athletic  field ; 
sometimes  a  grass  path.  Indoors,  the  usual  armory  or 
gymnasium  floor  is  most  often  used. 

The  shorter  dashes  are  usually  straightaway  races ; 
that  is,  they  are  run  over  a  straight  course  that  has 
no  turns.  While  a  straight  course  is  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  a  run  in  which  all  effort  is  needed  for  con- 
centration on  speed,  such  a  course  is  not  an  invariable 
requirement,  and  the  longer  dashes,  especially,  are 
often  run  over  curved  courses. 

Official  rules  require  that  for  all  championship 
races  under  and  including  300  yards,  "  each  competitor 
shall  have  a  separate  course,  properly  roped,  staked 
and  measured,  whether  the  race  be  run  on  a  straight 
path  or  around  one  or  more  curves."  These  individual 
courses,  or  lanes,  generally  measure  from  3 J  to  4^  feet 
in  width  and  are  marked  witli  rope  tuii  \>aio\3i^  Vy« 
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stanchions,  or,  especially  in  indoor  races,  with  a  white 
marker  on  the  ground.  The  material  for  lanes  for 
sprint  races,  consisting  of  the  stanchions  of  official 
height  (18  inches)  and  rope  to  run  through  them,  may 
be  purchased  at  $15  per  set  for  four  100-yard  lanes. 
On  curved  tracks  the  length  of  the  course  is  measured 
on  a  line  18  inches  outward  from  the  inner  curbing  of 
the  track,  except  on  inclined,  padded  running  tracks 
indoors,  when  the  distance  is  measured  through 
center  of  the  padding, 

FORM  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  sprini 
as  in  all  other  athletic  events,     A  poor  manner 
starling,  running,  and  finishing  may  lose  the  race  evt 
to  a  very  speedy  runner. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion,  even  among  cham- 
pions, as  to  many  points  of  form,  and  to  some  extent 
these  may  have  to  be  decided  for  each  individual  by 
experimentation ;  but  every  runner  should  know  the 
best  usage  and  is  strongly  urged  to  read,  for  both 
form  and  training,  the  books  mentioned  in  the  bibli- 
ography. Only  the  most  saHent  points  can  be  given 
here. 

START.  —  The  method  of  starting  in  a  sprint  race 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  in  so  short  a  distance 
every  bit  of  impetus  acquired,  or  inertia  to  be  over- 
come before  full  speed  is  attained,  shows  strongly 
in  the  result.  The  .so-called  crouching  start  is  almost 
universally  used  for  sprint  races  or  dashes,  though 
there  is  no  rule  about  this.  For  details  of  this,  see 
section  on  "  general  procedure." 

THE  RACE.  —  The  position  of  feet  and  la^=>  \n. -c\ixv- 
nii^g'sijoii/d  be  straight  ahead;  tba.lia,tBe.ioC''>-^ii^'^^ 
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be  in  the  straight-foot  position,  the  toes  pointing 
directly  forward,  neither  inward  nor  outward.  Each 
foot  should  strike  the  ground  directly  in  front  of  its 
former  position,  carried  there  by  a  directly  forward 
motion  of  the  thigh  and  knee,  with  no  sidewise 
curves  in  the  motion  of  the  knee  in  transition.  Knees 
should  be  raised  more  than  in  distance  nmning.  For 
a  sprint  race  the  maximum  speed  is  held  through- 
out. The  arms  should  touch  easily.  It  is  con- 
sidered bad  form,  and  a  disadvantage  to  theTunners, 
for  the  arms  to  swing  up  across  the  body.  This  also 
places  the  runner  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  arms  are 
"  tied  up  " ;  i.e.,  with  the  forearms  held  up  across 
the  chest  or  unbent.  The  entire  body  should  be  in- 
clined slightly  forward.  To  turn  the  head  frequently 
to  see  other  runners  is  a  bad  habit  to  be  avoided. 
It  places  the  runner  doing  it  at  a  disadvantage 
by  imnecessarily  using  energy  and  preventing  con- 
centration of  attention. 

THE  FINISH  should  be  made  with  the  hands  thrown 
upward,  or  downward  and  backward,  to  avoid  grasp- 
ing the  tape,  as  that  is  not  permissible.  The  chest 
should  be  the  part  of  the  body  to  touch  the  tape. 

RULES.  —  Competitors  should  observe  very  care- 
fully all  regulations  given  under  "  General  Pro- 
cedure." For  convenience,  the  fouls  are  listed  here 
also. 

FOULS  in  any  nmning  race  are  as  follows : 

(a)  To  run  without  wearing  a  number  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  Referee. 

(b)  To  make  a  false  start ;  i.e.,  to  allow  any  part  of 
the  body  to  touch  the  ground  beyond  XJql^  ^\:ax\!Ya%\MA 
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before  the  signal  for  starting  be  given.  The  player  is 
placed  back  for  the  first  two  such  false  starts  as  ex- 
plained under  "  Start  ''in  ^'  General  Procedure  "  and 
disqualified  for  a  third  offense. 

(c)  To  be  coached  or  assisted  in  any  way  during  the 
race. 

(d)  To  hinder  or  impede  another  competitor  in  any 
way. 

(e)  To  cross  into  another  lane. 

(/)  To  grasp  the  tape  at  finish  with  the  hands. 

(g)  To  dispute  the  decision  of  the  officials  or  be 
guilty  of  any  unfair  or  ungentlemanly  conduct  before, 
during,  or  after  the  race. 

A  runner  guilty  of  fouls  is  disqualified,  i.e.,  loses  the 
race,  even  though  he  should  come  in  first  at  the  finish. 

PROTESTS.  —  If  a  runner  has  been  hindered  by  the 
fouls  of  a  competitor,  he  may  at  once  make  verbal 
protest  to  the  Referee,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
latter  may  be  allowed  to  run  again. 

SPEED:  RECORDS. —  The  sprinting  speed  of 
the  fastest  runners  averages  a  fraction  more  than 
ten  yards  to  each  second.  The  following  amateur 
records  are  not  intended  to  give  the  latest  records, 
but  only  figures  that  may  serve  for  comparison. 
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MIDDLE-DISTANCE  AND  DISTANCE  TRACK 

RACES;   MARATHON 

DEFINITION :  A  middle-distance  race  is 
between  3cx)  yards  and  i  mile  (1760  yards). 

A  DISTANCE  RACE  is  from  i  to  10  miles  or  more. 

A  MARATHON  RACE.  —  This  is  the  longest  of  races 
—  25  miles  or  over  —  and  has  only  been  known  in 
athletic  practice  since  the  first  modem  Olympic  games 
in  1896.  It  has  become  customary  in  America  to  call 
any  running  race  of  from  10  to  25  miles  a  Marathon. 

This  is  an  endurance  race  commemorating  one  of  the  most 
famous  incidents  in  classic  history  (490  B.C.)  in  which,  after  the 
Greeks  were  victorious  in  a  great  battle  against  invading  Persians 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  an  unknown  soldier  ran  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  the  battlefield  to  the  city  of  Athens  (26 J  miles)  to 
tell  of  the  victory.  He  dropped  dead  immediately  after  deliver- 
ing  the  message. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  distance  races 
and  sprint  races  or  dashes,  aside  from  the  mere  fact  of 
distance,  lies  in  their  differing  physiological  demands. 
Sprint  races  (300  yards  or  under)  are  run  at  maximum 
speed  throughout,  and  their  chief  physiological  strain 
is  upon  nervous  energy.  Distance  races  (i  mile 
and  above)  are  more  dependent  on  endurance,  es- 
pecially of  heart  and  lungs,  than  of  speed.  Races 
over  300  yards  in  length,  and  less  than  i  mile,  are 
called  middle-distance  races,  and  partake  of  both  tha 
above  duaracteristics,  requiring  botJa.  \^^  ^^^^^  ^«^^ 
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endurance,  though  the  maximum  speed  is  not  main- 
tained throughout  the  entire  race. 

Some  rules  differ  in  middle  distance  and  distance 
races  from  the  rules  for  sprint  races,  as  follows : 

There  are  no  trial  heats  above  one  half  mile ;  winners 
are  determined  by  the  time  made  or  order  of  finish. 

The  players  do  not  run  in  lanes'.  Although  each  is 
assigned  a  place  on  the  starting  line,  it  is  permissible, 
before  the  last  turn  is  made,  to  cross  in  front  of  an- 
other runner  if  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  six  f 6et  in 
advance  of  him.  (The  Intercollegiate  Association 
allows  this  crossing  in  front  of  a  competitor  at  two 
strides  in  front  of  him.) 

The  Scorer  keeps  tally  of  the  laps  or  number  of 
rounds  of  the  track  and  rings  a  bell  when  the  leading 
man  enters  the  last  lap. 

The  form  of  running,  and  sometimes  of  starting, 
differs  considerably  from  sprinting.  In  this  Ues  the 
only  difference  of  procedure  between  sprints  and 
middle-distance  or  distance  races. 

DISTANCES.  —  The  most  popular  middle  distances 
are  440  yards  (j  mile)  and  880  yards  (^  mile). 

Distance  track  runs  are  i  mile  and  ov6r,  the  most 
popular  distances  being  i,  2,  3,  5,  and  10  miles. 
Distance  running  has  been  done  up  to  120  miles. 

The  distances  provided  for  officially  by  various 
organizations  (though  they  do  not  exclude  other  dis- 
tances) are  given  with  the  speed  records  in  the  table 
at  the  close  of  this  section  on  "  Middle-distance 
Races."  . 

THE  COURSE.  —  The  course  for  middle-distance 
races  is  usually  over  a  specially  piepax^d,  o\il-o{-doors 
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cmder  or  grass  track.  If  indoors,  it  may  be  either 
padded,  circular  track  around  a  gymnasium,  or 
circular  or  oval  track  marked  on  an  armory  floor. 

On  curved  tracks  the  length  of  the  course  is  meas- 
ured 18  inches  outward  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
track.  On  an  indoor,  curved,  padded  track,  the 
course  is  measured  along  the  center  of  the  padding. 

There  are  no  special  lanes  as  in  sprint  races,  although 
places  are  assigned  just  before  the  start  of  the 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course-     Sometimes  competitoi 
toss  for  choice  of  place.     A  place  nearer  the  Inside 
the  track,  being  shorter  than  a  place  farther  out,  is 
considered  a  more  advantageous  position.    A  runner 
may  cross  to  this  inside  position  during  the  course  of 
the  race,  when  six  feet  ahead  of  a  competitor,  but 
not  when  nearer  to  him  (except  at  two  paces,  undt 
Intercollegiate  rules).     After  turning  the  last  curve, 
however,  and  when  both  are  on  the  straightaway  to' 
the  finish,  no  runner  may  cross  into  the  imaginary 
lane  in  which  a  competitor  is  rurming. 

The  finish  must  be  a  straightaway. 

FORM.  —  As  in  all  athletic  games,  form  is  of  capi' 
importance  in  middle- distance  and  distance  races,  as 
determines  the  economical   use  of  force  which  may" 
decide  the  race.     In  some  respects  the  form  differs 
from  that  for  sprint  races  (dashes),  a  different  method 
of  starting  being  used,  and,  in  the  longer  distances, 
there  is  difference  in  gait  and  speed  in  the  run.     Tl 
finish  is  the  same  as  in  sprint  races. 

START.  —  There  is  no  rule  about  starts,  but  custom' 
is  as  follows : 

Up  to  i  mile  (440  yards)  the  ciovwefaaafe  ^Xaart.  xisRi*. 
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for  sprinting  is  generally  used,  as  the  middle  distances 
(between  300  yards  and  one  mile)  really  combine  the 
elements  of  sprinting  and  distance  races  (speed  and 
endurance)  and  the  time  gained  at  the  start  is  there- 
fore of  much  importance.  The  crouching  start  is  ex- 
plained in  detail  under  "  General  Procedure  "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Track  and  Field  Section. 

For  races  above  the  quarter  mile  a  standing  start 
is  usually  made. 

THE  RACE.  —  The  gait  is  easier  than  in  sprinting  — 
not  so  much  tension  and  not  so  far  up  on  the  toes, 
except  at  the  start,  and  sometimes  at  the  finish,  when 
sprinting  is  used.  The  general  gait  is  a  long,  easy 
stride,  with  a  straightforward  action.  The  position 
of  the  feet  and  legs  in  running  should  be  straight  ahead,- 
that  is,  the  foot  should  be  in  the  straight-foot  p>osition, 
the  toes  pointing  directly  forward,  neither  inward  nor 
outward.  Each  foot  should  strike  the  groimd  directly 
in  front  of  its  former  position,  carried  there  by  a 
directly  forward  motion  of  the  thigh  and  knee,  with 
no  sidewise  curves  in  the  motion  of  the  knee  in  ^ansi- 
tion.  The  arms  hang  easily.  It  is  considered  bad 
form,  and  a  disadvantage  to  a  runner,  to  swing  the 
arms  up  across  the  body ;  it  also  places  the  runner  at  a 
disadvantage  if  the  arms  are  "  tied  up  '' ;  i.e.,  with  the 
forearms  held  up  across  the  chest.  The  entire  body 
should  be  inclined  forward  so  that  the  center  of  gravity 
is  over  the  feet  as  they  strike  the  ground.  To  turn  the 
head  frequently  to  see  other  runners  is  a  bad  habit, 
to  be  avoided :  it  places  the  runner  doing  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage  by  unnecessarily  using,  and  preventing 
concentration  of,  attention. 
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CHANGES  IN  GAIT.  —  There  should  be  a  fast  start 
in  the  first  part  of  a  race,  then  long,  easy  strides  should 
be  taken,  with  the  heels  lower,  and  finally  the  com- 
petitor should  sprint  upon  his  toes  to  the  tape. 

FINISH.  —  This  is  usually  made  with  the  hands 
thrown  upward  or  downward  and  backward.  The 
chest  should  be  the  part  of  the  body  that  first  touches 
the  tape. 

SUMMARY  OF  RULES.  —  On  a  straight  track  a 
runner  must  keep  his  respective  position  from  start  to 
finish.  On  a  curved  track,  he  may  cross  in  front  of  a 
competitor  to  get  a  more  advantageous  position  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  track  if  not  less  than  six  feet  in 
advance.  (The  Intercollegiate  Association  allows  this 
crossing  two  paces  in  advance.)  This  crossing  may 
not  be  done  after  turning  the  last  turn  before  the 
finish.  From  this  last  turn  to  the  finish  line  each 
competitor  must  keep  his  own  place  and  make  this 
part  of  the  race  a  straight  course. 

Throughout  the  race  a  runner  should  observe  care- 
fully all  the  regulations  given  for  Running  Races 
xinder  "  General  Procedure."  By  disregarding  any 
of  these,  he  may  lose  the  race,  even  though  he  should 
cross  the  finish  line  ahead  of  his  competitors. 

For  convenience,  fouls  are  repeated  here. 

FOULS.  —  (a)  To  run  without  wearing  a  number 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Referee. 

(b)  To  make  a  false  start ;  i.e.,  to  allow  any  part  of 
the  body  to  touch  the  ground  beyond  the  starting 
line  before  the  signal  for  starting  be  given.  The 
player  is  placed  back  for  the  first  two  such  false 
starts  as  explained  under  "  Start." 
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be  in  the  straight-foot  position,  the  toes  pointing 
directly  forward,  neither  inward  nor  outward.     Each 
foot  should  striite  the  ground  directly  in  front  of  its 
former  position,  carried  there  by  a  directly  forwi 
motion  of    the    thigh   and   knee,    with   no    side' 
curves  in  the  motion  of  the  knee  in  transition.     Kqi 
should  be  raised  more  than  in  distance  running.     F( 
a  sprint  race  the  maximum  speed  is  held  throuj 
out.     The   arms   should    touch   easily.     It  is   con^ 
sidered  bad  form,  and  a  disadvantage  to  tlie  runners, 
for  the  arms  to  swing  up  across  the  body.     This  also 
places  the  runner  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  arms  are 
"  tied  up  " ;   i.e.,  with  the  forearms  held  up  across 
the  chest  or  unbent.    The  entire  body  should  be  in- 
clined shghtly  forward.     To  turn  the  head  frequently 
to  see  other  runners  is  a  bad  habit  to  be  avoided. 
It    places    the    runner    doing   it   at   a  disadvantage 
by  unnecessarily  using  energy  and  preventing  con- 
centration of  attention. 

THE  FINISH  should  be  made  with  the  hands  thrown 
upward,  or  downward  and  backward,  to  avoid  grasp- 
ing the  tape,  as  that  is  not  permissible.  The  chest 
should  be  the  part  of  the  body  to  touch  the  tape. 

RULES.  —  Competitors  should  observe  very  care- 
fully  all    regulations    given    under  "  General 
cedure."     For  convenience,  the  fouls  are  listed 
also. 

FOULS  in  any  running  race  are  as  follows : 

(a)  To  run  without  wearing  a  number  unless 
the  consent  of  the  Referee. 

^^)  To  make  a  false  start ;  i.e.,  to  allow  any  part  of 
^e  body  to  touch  the  ground  beyond  tiie  sUtttwi?,^!* 
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before  the  signal  for  starting  be  given.  The  player  is 
placed  back  for  the  first  two  such  false  starts  as  ex- 
plained under  "  Start ''  in  '*  General  Procedure  "  and 
disqualified  for  a  third  offense. 

(c)  To  be  coached  or  assisted  in  any  way  during  the 
race. 

(d)  To  hinder  or  impede  another  competitor  in  any 
way. 

(e)  To  cross  into  another  lane. 

(/)  To  grasp  the  tape  at  finish  with  the  hands. 

(g)  To  dispute  the  decision  of  the  officials  or  be 
guilty  of  any  unfair  or  ungentlemanly  conduct  before, 
during,  or  after  the  race. 

A  runner  guilty  of  fouls  is  disqualified,  i,e.,  loses  the 
race,  even  though  he  should  come  in  first  at  the  fijiish. 

PROTESTS.  —  If  a  runner  has  been  hindered  by  the 
fouls  of  a  competitor,  he  may  at  once  make  verbal 
protest  to  the  Referee,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
latter  may  be  allowed  to  run  again. 

SPEED:  RECORDS. —  The  sprinting  speed  of 
the  fastest  runners  averages  a  fraction  more  than 
ten  yards  to  each  second.  The  following  amateur 
records  are  not  intended  to  give  the  latest  records, 
but  only  figures  that  may  serve  for  comparison. 


RELAY  RACES 

DESCRIPTION.  —  A  relay  race  is  one  in  which  the 

competitors  are  teams  instead  of  individuals.    There 
are  different  forms   of   relay  races  :    (i)  The   track 
race  here  described,  in  which  each  player  on  a  team  . 
runs  but  part  of  the  distance  to  be  covered  and  is 
then  relieved  by  another  player  on  his  team,  these 
various  runners  being  stationed  at  different  points 
on  the  track  to  take  up  their  share  of  the  running  in 
turn ;  and  (2)  the  forms  of  the  little  games  known  as 
"  Smgle  Relay  Race  ''  and  ''  Shuttle  Relay  Race  "  * 
in  which  the  players  on  a  team  stand  in  files  and  eadt. 
player  runs  a  certain  distance  and  back  again  to  the  " 
group  (single  relay)  or  between  two  groups  of  his  own 
team  (Shuttle  or  Double  relay)  before  the  next  runner  . 
takes  up  the  game. 

The  track  race  here  described  is  the  form  used  in  *; 
adult    athletic    contests.    The    distance    is    divided  ^5 
between  several  runners,  usually  four,  though  the^- 
number  is  not  invariable.    Each  of  these  runs  a  part  of  \ 
the  distance,  and  touches  the  hand  of  the  next  runner  \ 
on  his  team,  who  stands  waiting  for  him,  or  hands  ... 
him  a  baton.    This  touch-off  is  the  signal  for  the  next 
player  to  run.    A  distance  of  twenty  feet  is  allowed 
for  this  touching  of  hands,  or  passing  of  the  baton, 

^  See  "  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium," 
by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft    The  MaamUan  Co.,  "P\Ai. 
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and  a  team  is  disqualified  (loses)  if  one  of  its  players 
starts  over  the  twenty-foot  line  without  the  touch-off 
or  baton. 

DISTANCES  AND  TEAMS.  —  The  total  distances 
covered  in  relay  races  vary  from  300  yards  to  4  miles. 
As  this  distance  is  divided  between  about  four  players, 
each  is  able  to  run  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  he 
could  maintain  were  he  to  run  the  distance  alone. 
For  most  relay  races,  each  runner  covers  only  a  sprint- 
ing distance  and  the  race  is  therefore  run  throughout 
at  maximum  speed.  Records  show  that  a  given 
distance  is  covered  in  less  time  by  relay  teams  than 
by  single  runners. 

The  number  of  players  on  relay  teams  vary  from 
three  to  seven,  or  more.  Teams  of  four,  however, 
are  customary,  each  running  one  quarter  of  the 
distance. 

The  length  of  relay  races  for  players  of  different 
ages,  and  the  number  of  players  on  teams,  are  shown 
in  the  table  of  records  given  at  the  end  of  this  section 
on  "  Relay  Races." 

THE  COURSE.  —  Relay  races  are  usually  run  on 
regular  running  tracks,  whether  indoors  or  out  of 
doors.  The  scratch,  or  starting  line,  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  across  the  track  as  for  all  other  races.  A 
similar  starting  line  is  drawn  for  each  runner  on  the 
team,  and  these  four  lines  are  nearly  always  at  equal 
distances ;  thus,  for  a  race  a  mile  long,  to  be  run  by  a 
four-man  team,  over  a  track  measuring  (for  the  sake 
of  illustration)  one  mile  in  length,  there  would  be 
drawn  lour  starting  lines,  dividing  the  course  into 
four  equal  parts  of  440  yards  each..    T\v^  Tcv^^'SMx^xsveiit 
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of  these  distances,  to  be  official,  must  be  made  eighteen 
inches  outward  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  track. 
Twenty  feet  on  the  farther  side  of  each  such  starting 
line,  another  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  it.  Within  this 
twenty-foot  zone  each  rimner  must  touch  the  succeed- 
ing runner  or  hand  him  a  baton.  The  finish  line  is  a 
line  drawn  on  the  ground  at  right  angles  to  the  edges 
of  the  track,  similar  to  the  starting  line. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  TEAMS.— As  stated 
above,  the  number  of  runners  on  a  relay  team  is  not 
invariable.    The  usual  nimiber  is  four. 

This  number  is  specified  by  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  New  York  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion among  the  events  for  their  championship  meets,  but  not 
by  the  other  associations  quoted  herein. 

All  of  the  members  of  a  team  should  be  marked  in 
some  uniform  way  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
teams,  and  thus  make  sure  of  a  correct  touch-oflf. 
This  also  assists  the  judges.  A  distinguishing  color  in 
the  costume,  or  sashes  of  imiform  color  worn  diago- 
nally across  the  breast,  are  best  for  this  purpose. 

No  member  of  a  relay  team  may  run  but  once  in  a 
given  heat ;  that  is,  when  he  has  finished  his  distance 
he  must  drop  out.  Should  his  team  come  in  first  or 
second,  however,  in  the  race,  he  would  run  with  them 
in  further  trial  heats,  or  in  the  finals,  as  the  case  might 
be.  No  runner  may  run  in  the  final  heat  of  a  race 
who  has  not  participated  in  the  trial  heats,  and  this 
with  a  team  that  came  in  first  (or  second,  etc.)  in  the 
trials.  The  make-up  (personnel)  of  the  teams,  ma.^ 
not  be  changed  after  the  first  entiy.    T\va.\.  \^/>^  ^axv 
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organization  enters  two  teams  for  relay  races,  it  may 
not  exchange  the  players  on  them  after  the  first 
heats;  the  same  nmners  must  play  together  in  all 
heats  and  in  the  finals. 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  allows  the  names  of 
substitutes  to  be  entered  with  each  team  when  formal  entry 
is  made  for  any  particular  meet ;  this  is  done  in  regular  form 
on  entry  blanks.  These  substitutes  may  take  the  place  of  any 
member  of  a  team  for  the  first  trial  heat,  and  must  hold  such 
place  for  successive  heats  and  finals.  But  this  organization 
does  not  allow  a  substitute  to  be  put  in  after  the  first  trial  heat ; 
if  any  member  of  a  team  drops  out  after  this,  the  entire  team 
must  drop  out ;  no  substitute  may  then  be  put  in. 

Teams  generally  decide  in  advance  which  of  their 
runners  shall  riin  the  first  distance  or  relay,  which 
the  second,  etc.  If  they  do  not  so  decide,  their  order 
is  assigned  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  either  when 
they  report  to  him,  or  when  the  race  is  called.  It  is 
usual  to  run  the  fastest  man  last  on  the  relay  and  the 
next  in  speed  first,  reserving  the  intermediate  posi- 
tions for  the  slower  runners. 

The  teams  in  a  relay  race  draw  for  their  positions ; 
i.e.,  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  next  the  inner  edge  of 
the  track  (the  "  pole  "),  second,  or  third  from  it,  etc. 
Each  of  the  nmners  on  a  team  must  take  this  same 
relative  position  on  his  starting  line;  i.e.,  if  a  team 
draws  third  place,  its  first  nmner  must  take  his  place 
for  starting  third  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  track, 
and  each  succeeding  member  of  his  team  must  stand 
third  from  the  inner  edge  of  his  starting  line.  There 
may  be  crossing  in  front  of  other  runners  toward  the 
muer  edge  of  Ihe  track  as  in  some  other  rdces   (See 
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Dislattce    and    Middle-distance   Races) ,  bui  the  touch- 
off  must  be  in  the  assigtied  position. 

HAnDICAPPING.  —  In  a  handicap  race  the  allowance 
given  by  a  team,  i.e.,  the  distance  which  its  opponent 
is  handicapped,  is  all  given  to  the  first  runner; 
that  is,  he  is  placed  that  distance  in  front  of  the 
scratch  or  starting  line.  The  first  runner  of  the  team 
that  receives  no  handicap  is  placed  on  the  scratch. 
He  is  called  sometimes,  scratch  man. 
foul,  for  which  the  team  is  disqualified,  if  a  handi- 
capped runner  tries  to  advance  before  the  signal  foi 
starting. 

The  distance  a  team  is  handicapped  is  determined 
before  the  games  by  an  official  handicapper,  and  the 
starting  line  is  designated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course 
in  accordance  with  this. 

START.  —  Shortly  before  it  is  time  for  a  relay  race 
to  begin  on  a  program,  all  the  members  of  the 
teams  should  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  and 
then  take  their  places  on  their  various  starting  lines. 
If  the  race  is  a  long  one,  or  the  track  very  short,  so 
that  more  than  one  lap  has  to  be  run,  the  successive 
relays  may  not  be  able  to  line  up  at  once,  but  should 
wait  near  their  respective  starting  lines  until  the  last 
nurner  has  passed  on  his  last  round,  and  then  take 
their  places.  They  are  usually  summoned  to  this 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  or  one  of  the  Inspectors. 

The  first  runners  in  a  relay  race  start  on  formal 
signals  as  for  other  races ;  the  successive  runners  of  a 
team  start  from  their  respective  places  each  when 
he  receives  the  "  touch-o£[  "  or  baton  from  the  in- 
coming runner. 
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The  form  of  the  start  is  exactly  like  that  for  a  quarter 
mile,  half  mile,  or  mile  race ;  that  is,  a  crouching  or 
standing  start,  depending  upon  the  distance  that  eadi 
relay  runner  is  expected  to  cover. 

THE  RAGE.  —  The  form  used  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  used  for  nmning  a  quarter,  half,  or  mile,  as 
explained  for  Middle-distance  races,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  distance  that  each  runner  has  to 
traverse. 

The  runner  must  be  careful  not  to  run  too  fast 
within  the  first  two  or  three  himdred  yards,  but  must 
conserve  his  strength  for  the  finish ;  in  other  words, 
be  a  good  judge  of  pace. 

TOUCH-OFF :  BATON.  —  The  touch-off  consists  in  a 
touching  of  the  hand  of  each  relay  by  the  incoming 
runner;  or  a  baton  may  be  handed  from  one  to  the 
other  (required  imder  Intercollegiate  and  Olympic 
rules).  The  baton  must  be  a  hollow  tube  of  wood, 
1 1. 8 1  inches  long  (300  millimeters)  and  weigh  not  less 
than  1.769  oimces  (50  grams).  Its  circumference  is  re- 
quired to  be  4.724  inches  (120  millimeters). 

In  the  touch-off  the  hands  must  actually  touch. 
To  overlap  the  hands  without  touching  or  to  make  an 
attempt  to  touch  and  fail  count  as  failures,  disquali- 
fying the  team.  If  the  baton  is  dropped,  the  team  is 
disqualified,  unless  the  runner  stops  and  recovers  it. 

A  distance  of  20  feet  is  allowed  in  which  to  accom- 
pUsh  this  touch-off,  a  line  being  drawn  on  the  ground 
20  feet  in  advance  of  the  starting  line  to  make  clear  the 
limit.  To  touch-off  outside  these  limits  is  a  foul. 
The  waiting  relay  may  toe  his  line  toward  the  rear  if 
he  wishes,  readnng  back  to  th^  incoming  relay,  but 
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he  may  not  step  back  of  this  line  to  meet  him.  The 
two  runners  may  nm  together  throughout  the  twenty- 
foot  distance,  but  the  touching  of  hands  must  take 
place  before  the  outgoing  nmner  crosses  the  twenty- 
foot  line. 

Repeatedly  team-mates  should  practice  the  "  touch- 
off/'  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  and  so  that  the  man 
waiting  will  be  well  under  way  within  the  twenty-foot 
zone,  when  his  team-mate  dashes  up  to  touch  him  or 
to  hand  him  the  baton. 

THE  FINISH.  —  The  team  wins  (if  it  has  no  fouls 
against  it)  whose  last  nmner  (relay)  is  first  to  cross  the 
finish  line. 

HEATS.  —  As  in  other  races,  relay  races  may  be 
run  in  heats.  This  is  done  for  younger  boys  (of 
elementary  school  age),  but  not  in  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  or  Intercollegiate  Association.  The  con- 
testing teams  nm  a  trial  heat,  the  teams  coming  in 
first  and  second  (sometimes  third,  fourth,  etc.,  are 
also  allowed)  then  nm  off  to  determine  the  final  winner. 
There  are  sometimes  semi-finals  and  finals,  in  which 
case  each  team  running  in  a  final  race  would  be  nmning 
for  its  third  time.  No  team  or  member  of  a  team  may 
run  in  the  finals  who  has  not  run  in  each  of  the  trial 
heats. 

When  there  are  more  contestants  than  the  track  will 
accommodate  for  one  heat,  any  of  the  heats  (except 
the  finals)  may  be  run  in  several  heats.  No  two  teams 
from  the  same  school  or  organization  may  run  in  the 
same  heat.  The  heats  are  arranged  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Course. 

Should  a  team  be  hindered  or  impededVj  \5ckfc\«NiS.<^ 
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a  competitor,  the  Referee  has  power  to  allow  it  to 
run  in  the  next  heat,  just  as  though  it  had  won  such  a 
privilege  in  the  previous  heat.  This  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Referee,  not  mandatory. 

RULES  :  FOULS.  —  Throughout  a  race  a  runner 
must  observe  carefully  all  the  regulations  given,  for 
Running  Races  imder  "  General  Procedure.''  By  dis- 
regarding any  of  these  a  runner  may  lose  the  race 
for  his  team  even  though  he  should  cross  the  finish  line 
ahead  of  his  competitors. 

A  runner  should  bear  iq  mind  the  following  special 
regulations  for  Relay  Races : 

(i)  A  runner  may  not  cross  in  front  of  a  competitor,  as  in 
some  other  races. 

(2)  No  one  runner  may  nm  two  relays  in  any  heat. 

(3)  Only  those  are  allowed  to  nm  in  final  heats  who  have 
competed  in  trial  heats. 

(4)  The  make-up  of  teams  may  not  be  changed  after  the 
race  begins. 

(5)  A  team  is  disqualified  if  any  one  of  its  members  fails  to 
run  his  full  relay. 

(6)  An  outgoing  runner  may  not  cross  the  twenty-foot  line 
without  the  touch-off  or  baton. 

(7)  An  outgoing  runner  may  not  nm  back  over  his  starting 
line  to  meet  or  relieve  an  incoming  runner. 

In  addition  to  these  special  regulations  for  relays, 
a  rimner  should  observe  carefully  the  following  fouls 
that  apply  to  all  running  races. 

(8)  For  the  first  nmner  to  start  over  the  line  before  the 
signal. 

fp)  For  a  handicapped  runner  to  try  to  advance  his  starting 
line. 
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(lo)  For  a  runner  to  try  to  push  toward  the  inside  on  the 
starting  Huq,  or  in  any  way  to  try  to  change  positions,  after  his' 
team  has  drawn  its  position. 

(ii)  To  nm  without  wearing  a  number  imless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Referee. 

(12)  To  make  a  false  start;  i.e,,  to  allow  any  part  of  the 
body  to  touch  the  groimd  beyond  the  starting  line  before  the 
signal  for  starting  be  given. 

(13)  To  be  coached  or  assisted  in  any  way  during  the  race. 

(14)  To  hinder  or  impede  another  competitor  in  any  way. 

(15)  To  cross  into  another  lane. 

(16)  To  grasp  the  tape  at  finish  with  the  hands  or  arms. 

(17)  To  dispute  the  decision  of  the  officials  or  be  guilty 
of  any  unfair  or  ungentlemanly  conduct  before,  during,  or  after 
the  race. 

A  runner  guilty  of  fouls  is  disqualified;  that  is, 
his  team  loses  the  race,  even  though  he  or  a  team- 
mate should  come  in  first  at  the  finish. 

If  a  rimner  has  been  hindered  by  the  fouls  of  a  com- 
petitor, he  may  at  once  make  verbal  protest  to  the 
Referee,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  latter  his  team 
may  be  allowed  to  run  again. 

OFFICIALS.  —  These  are  the  same  as  for  races  in 
general,  as  described  under  "  General  Procedure," 
but  the  following  regulations  apply  to  relay  races: 
The  Referee  assigns  an  Inspector  to  each  divi- 
sion or  zone  of  the  track  within  which  the  touch-oflf 
is  made.  The  duty  of  such  Inspector  is  to  note  and 
report  to  the  Referee,  any  pair  or  pairs  of  competitors, 
who  have  either  failed  to  touch-oflf,  or  pass,  the  baton, 
who  have  done  this  outside  of  the  twenty-foot  zone, 
or  who  have  otherwise  transgressed  the  rules.  The 
team  whose  member  or  members  have  transgressed 
axe  then  disqualified  by  the  Referee. 
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SPEED :  Records.  —  The  preceding  table  gives 
the  distances  and  number  of  runners  to  a  team,  cus- 
tomary for  competitors  of  diifferent  ages,  or  officially 
provided  for  in  the  organizations  mentioned. 

The  object  of  this  table  is  to  furnish  a  standard  of 
comparison,  and  not  to  give  the  latest  records. 


HURDLE   RACES 

DESCRIPTION.  —  A  hurdle  race  is  a  combina- 
tion of  running  and  jumping.  It  is  a  running  race  in 
which  the  contestants  jump  over  hurdles  —  which  are 
obstacles  generaUy  of  the  nature  of  a  gate  or  section 
of  fence.  In  America  these  hurdles  are  made  to 
swing  or  turn  over  easily  so  that  they  give  if  hit,  and 
a  jumper  is  not  tripped  by  hitting  one  in  his  race.  In 
England  the  hurdles  are  fastened  securely.  The  swing- 
ing hurdles  cost  $3.50  each  or  $100  for  a  set  of 
forty. 

DISTANCES  AND  HURDLES.  —  Hurdle  races 
are  nm  over  a  total  distance  of  from  40  yards  to  440 
yards,  with  the  number  of  hurdles  varying  from  3  for 
the  shorter  distance  mentioned  to  20  for  the  longer 
one. 

The  standard  distances  for  hurdle  races  are  120 
yards,  with  10  high  hurdles  (3  feet  6  inches  in  height) 
and  220  yards  with  10  low  hurdles  (each  2  feet  6 
inches  high).  These  are  distances  provided  for  in 
the  official  programs  for  championship  meets  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Intercollegiate  Association,  and  the  out- 
door games  of  the  high  schools  in  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  of  New  York  City.  The  indoor  high 
school  games  are  100  yards  with  8  hurdles,  each  3  feet 
6  inches  high.     There  are  no  laMidk  taces  officially 
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provided  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League. 

In  women's  colleges  the  standard  distances  for 
hurdle  races  are  40  yards  with  3  hurdles,  each  3  feet 
6  inches  high,  60  yards  with  5  hurdles,  each  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  100  yards  with  8  hurdles  3  feet 
6  inches  high. 

While  the  distances  named  are  the  standard  and 
most  popular  ones,  all  of  the  associations  will  recognize 
hurdle  races  of  other  distances  and  heights,  with  the 
proviso  that  distances  between  hurdles,  and  between 
those  and  the  start  and  finish  lines  be  equal. 

Distances  between  hurdles.  —  Hurdles  must  be 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  to  allow  the  runner 
to  take  a  given  number  of  strides  between  each.  For 
championship  races,  in  all  of  the  organizations  men- 
tioned, the  hurdles  are  placed  at  prescribed  distances 
as  follows : 

For  a  120-yard  course,  10  hurdles,  each  3  feet  6 
inches  high,  placed  10  yards  apart,  the  first  one  15 
yards  from  the  starting  line,  the  last  hurdle  15  yards 
from  the  finish  line. 

For  a  220-yard  course,  10  hurdles,  each  2  feet  6 
inches  high,  20  yards  apart,  the  fiirst  one  20  yards 
from  the  starting  line,  the  last  20  yards  from  the 
finish  line. 

The  course :  straightaway  or  curved.  —  The  shorter 
hurdle  races,  up  to  120  yards,  are  usually  straight- 
away races ;  that  is,  there  are  no  turns  in  the  course ; 
the  longer  ones  (220  yards  or  more)  are  more  often 
run  over  a  curved  course.  There  is  no  rule  regard- 
ing  a  straight  or  curved  course  ioi  \iv\s  event. 
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THE  RAGE.  —  Each  contestant  must  be  assigned 
his  own  lane,  as  in  sprint  races,  and  his  own  hurdles. 

A  crouching  start,  such  as  that  described  for  sprints, 
is  used. 

Throughout  a  hurdle  race  a  runner  must  observe 
all  of  the  regulations  explained  for  Running  Races 
under  "  General  Procedure.''  By  disregarding  any 
of  these  he  may  lose  the  race,  even  though  he  should 
cross  the  finish  line  ahead  of  his  competitors. 

In  particular,  he  must  not  make  a  false  start  (ahead 
of  the  signal),  must  not  cross  into  another  lane,  or 
in  any  way  impede  another  runner. 

A  hurdler  may  win  a  race,  and  yet  overturn  two 
hurdles  in  his  flight,  but  for  overturning  a  third  hurdle 
he  is  disqualified. 

To  make  a  record,  however,  a  runner  must  finish 
without  having  overturned  any  hurdle;  in  other 
words,  hurdles  must  all  be  standing  in  place,  and  un- 
disturbed, when  he  finishes  his  race. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  trail  a  leg  or  foot  along  the 
end  of  a  hurdle ;  both  feet  must  clear  the  top  or  the 
player  is  disqualified. 

FINISH.  —  The  finish  of  a  hurdle  race  is  the  same 
as  for  all  races  as  described  under  "  General  Procedure." 

FORM.  —  Hurdle  racing  is  essentially  a  combina- 
tion of  sprinting  and  high  jumping.  Speed  should 
be  got  up  at  once,  and  the  distance  to  the  first  hurdle 
in  the  120  yards  hurdle  race  should  be  cleared  in  seven 
strides.  When  taking  the  hurdles,  the  athlete  must 
not  jump  too  high,  or  begin  his  jump,  or  end  it,  too 
far  away  from  the  hurdle,  as  there  should  be  no  wasted 
effort.    The  hurdler  should  always  Y^^n^  \sl^  \kQk^ 
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well  balanced  and  under  perfect  control.  If  he  takes 
ofif  from  his  left  foot  before  going  over  the  hurdle,  the 
right  foot  should  be  brought  forward  and  upward  and 
the  arms  stretched  sidewise.  When  the  right  leg  is 
about  to  reach  the  ground,  the  left  leg  should  be 
brought  over  with  suflBicient  force  to  add  impetus  to 
the  body;  for  the  longer  the  body  is  poised  in  the 
air,  the  greater  the  loss  of  time. 

The  final  sprint  to  the  tape  should  be  performed 
as  is  the  final  sprint  in  any  dash.  (See  Finish  of 
Sprint.) 


CROSS-COUNTRY   RUN 


EXPLANATION.  —  This  is  a  running  race,  pi 
sumably  without  rest,  over  the  open  country, 
may  be  along  roadways  or  across  fields  and  streai 
and  through  woods.  It  is  usually  taken  over 
marked  trail. 

DISTANCES.  —  The  length  of  the  run  varies  from 
three  miles  for  boys  of  high  school  age,  to  ten  miles 
for  adults.     The  official  Intercollegiate  distance  is  six 
miles.     The  cross-couctry  run  should  not  be  undi 
taken  without  previous  training,  as  it  is  a  test 
endurance,  especially  for  the  heart  and  lungs, 

SCORE.  —  The  competition  may  be  individi 
or  between  teams.  All  of  the  runners  of  all  teai 
start  at  once. 

The  first  runner  to  return  to  the  starting  point 
scores  i  point ;  the  second  runner  to  return  scores  2 
points,  the  third  ,?  points,  and  so  on.  In  a  race 
between  individuals,  the  one  finishing  first  wins.  If 
the  runners  are  in  competing  teams,  each  team  scores 
the  total  number  of  points  made  by  the  first  five  of 
its  members  to  finish.  The  team  wins  (Intercollegiate 
rules)  which  scores  the  fewest  number  of  points. 
Second  place  is  determined  by  the  combined  score 
of  the  second  five  runners  of  any  team  which  totals 
the  fewest  number  of  points.  In  some  races  the  com- 
bined score  of  all  members  of  the  team  determines  Hu 
final  standing  of  the  team. 
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CROSS  COUNTRY  RECORDS.  — 

(For  comparison  only :  not  given  as  the  latest  records.) 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  2|  miles  13  min.  54    sec. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    6    miles  32  min.  29I  sec. 


WALKING 

As  an  athletic  track  event,  walking  is  a  competition 
for  speed.  As  a  form  of  non-competitive  athletic 
exercise  it  is  taken  for  length  only,  in  distances  limited 
for  different  ages. 

AS  A  COMPETITIVE  TRACK  EVENT,  — 

THE  COURSE  is  a  turf  or  cinder  track ;  the  usual 
length  from  J  to  2  miles. 

THE  START.  —  This  is  a  standing  start,  made  on 
a  pistol  or  other  signal.  The  contestants  toe  th^ 
scratch  line,  or,  in  case  of  handicap,  a  line  back  of  the 
scratch  line  designated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Course. 
The  toe  may  be  on  the  line,  but  not  over  it. 

THE  WALK.  —  The  distinction  between  a  walk 
and  a  nm  is  that  in  the  walk  both  feet  are  never  off 
the  ground  at  once;  or,  stated  conversely,  one  foot 
is  always  on  the  ground.  The  Judge  of  Walking  and 
his  assistants  judge  of  this.  A  competitor  breaking 
this  rule  is  warned  twice.  He  is  disqualified  (taken 
out  of  the  race)  for  a  third  offense  anywhere  through- 
out the  course,  and  is  at  once  disqualified  within 
the  last  220  yards  of  a  race,  whether  it  be  a  first, 
second,  or  third  offense. 
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FORM.  —  One  foot  must  be  always  an.  the  ground, 
and  because  of  this  rule,  the  action  is  called  heel-and- 
toe  walking.  The  leg  on  the  ground  should  alwa}rs  be 
straight,  when  the  other  leg  is  about  to  stride  forward. 
The  hips  should  move  with  the  leg  and  the  arms  be 
kept  bent  and  swimg  across  the  chest.  The  right 
arm  should  come  forward  when  the  left  foot  is  being 
carried  forward.  The  shoulders  should  remain  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  walker  is 
going.  He  should  not  come  down  too  heavily  on  the 
heels. 

THE  FINISH.  —  This  is  the  same  as  in  running 
races.  The  competitor  wins  who  first  crosses  the  line. 
His  entire  body  must  be  over  the  line.  While  it  is 
crossing  with  the  feet  that  determines  the  race,  it  is 
customary-  to  stretch  a  strand  of  worsted  above  the 
scratch  line,  for  the  winning  competitor  to  "  breast 
the  tape." 

.  FOULS.  —  (i)  To  start  ahead  of  the  signal.  For 
this  the  walker  is  set  back  one  yard  for  the  first  oflfense, 
another  yard  for  the  second,  and  disqualified  for  the 
third. 

(2)  To  put  any  part  of  the  foot  beyond  the  line 
before  the  signal.  This  is  called  a  false  start  and  is 
penalized  like  the  above. 

(3)  While  walking,  to  have  both  feet  off  the  ground 
at  once.  Penalty,  disqualification  for  third  offense, 
anywhere  throughout  the  course,  or  for  any  offense 
within  the  last  220  yards. 

(4)  To  impede  another  competitor  in  any  way,  as 
by  throwing  the  arms  sidewise,  or  crossing  in  front 
of  him  at  less  than  six  yards  distance,  is  a  foul  and 

disqualifies  the  walker. 
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OFFICIALS.  —  The  Judge  of  Walking  is  the  official 
who  decides  whether  a  competitor  is  walking  fairly  or 
not,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  competitor  is  running. 
His  decision  is  final.  He  may  have  assistants,  if 
desired,  to  inspect  the  course,  report  fouls  to  him,  or 
assist  at  start  or  finish.  Like  all  other  officials  at  a 
meet,  he  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Referee. 

RECORDS.  —  It  is  not  intended  to  give  here  the 
latest  records,  but  to  furnish  contestants  and  coaches 
with  a  standard  of  comparison. 

AMERICAN  AMATEUR  RECORDS  (ADULTS) 

i  mile 3  min.    2f  sec. 

I  mile,  outdoor ^ 6  min.  29!  sec. 

1  mile,  indoor 6  min.  28    sec. 

2  miles,  outdoor 13  min.  48!  sec. 

a  miles,  indoor 13  min.  38!  sec. 


WALKING  AS  NON-COMPETITIVE  ATH- 
LETIC EXERCISE.  —  For  elementary  school  girls, 
the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 
of  New  York  City,  requires,  in  its  All-Round  Athlet- 
ics, from  five  to  eight  walks  during  the  school  year. 
(More  are  permissible.)  Below  the  fifth  school  year 
(girls  up  to  and  including  ten  years  of  age)  walks  are 
limited  to  two  miles  each.  From  the  fifth  to  eighth 
school  years  (eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age)  walks 
must  be  at  least  two  miles  in  length  and  not  more 
than  five  miles.  In  high  schools  (fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  inclusive)  the  minimum  distance  is  three 
miles  and  the  maximum  ten. 
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No  attempt  at  fast  time  or  long  distances  is  allowed. 

Teachers  are  required  to  accompany  clubs  or  classes. 

In  this  non-competitive  plan,  awards  are  made  at 
the  end  of  the  season  for  having  taken  a  certain  amoimt 
of  exercise  of  varied  character,  and  not  for  walking 
records  or  "  beating ''  some  other  club.  Each  girl 
completing  the  work  receives  a  pin  from  the  Girls' 
Branch  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  design  of  the  pin 
for  successive  years  being  added  to  until  a  full-rayed 
star  indicates  the  entire  school  course  in  athletics. 

Walks  are  rendered  especially  interesting  by  corre- 
lating with  local  history,  nature  and  geography  study, 
or  by  visiting  points  of  other  special  interest. 

A  local  newspaper  has  encouraged  further  walking 
by  offering  a  medal  for  an  aggregate  of  25  miles  walked 
in  several  tours  in  any  school  quarter  (two  months), 
a  bar  of  different  metal  being  added  for  similar  achieve- 
ment in  subsequent  quarters.  Tours  are  limited  in 
length  to  a  minimum  of  two  miles  and  a  maximum  of 
five. 


JUMPING  AND   POLE   VAULTING 


™pA  by  I'mlfTifOod  nmV  Unimi 


RUNNING   BROAD   JUMP 

THE  FIELD.  —  The  running  broad  jump  requires 
a  long  runway,  a  take-off  board,  and  a  jumping  pit. 

The  runway  should  be  either  firm  soil  or  a  cinder 
track,  not  necessarily  wider  than  2  or  3  feet,  and  at 
least  30  to  40  yards  in  length.  The  take-off  is  a 
joist,  5  inches  wide  at  the  top  {Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  Rules,  8  inches),  the  whole  joist  sunk,  until 
the  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  runway. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  joist  (take-off)  from  the 
runway,  the  ground  is  dug  out  for  a  depth  of  3  inches 
and  a  width  of  12  inches.  Beyond  this  it  is  often  dug 
up  loosely  for  a  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  i  foot,  in  a 
strip  about  5  feet  wide  and  25  or  30  long. 

ORDER  OF  JUMPING.  —  Each  competitor  has 
three  trials.  A  jumper  is  not  compelled  to  take  his 
three  jumps  one  after  the  other.  It  is  customary 
for  all  the  competitor?  to  jump  one  after  another 
until  each  has  had  a  turn.  This  procedure  is  gone 
through  thrice. 

In  a  scratch  competition  (no  handicap),  competitors 
usually  jump  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear 
on  the  program ;  or  they  may  toss  a  coin  to  determine 
order  of  jumping.  In  handicap  contests,  competitors 
jump  in  the  order  of  greatest  handicap ;  that  is,  the  one 
who  has  the  least  handicap  accorded  him  jumps  last. 

PRELIMINARY.  —  Each  competitor  should  de- 
termine^ before  the  time  for  the  contest  \s>  csSvsA^^^sX 
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where  he  should  start  his  run,  in  order  to  reach  the 
take-off  on  an  even  stride.  It  is  customary  to  mark 
the  track  in  some  way  where  his  right  foot  should 
start,  and  again  where  it  should  strike  somewhere  • 
through  the  course.  These  places  he  should  deter- 
mine by  pacing  off  the  course  from  the  take-off  to  the 
starting  point.  The  mark  is  often  a  small  piece  of 
paper  pinned  beside  the  track  with  a  twig.  One  who 
jumps  from  the  left  foot  should  place  these  marks 
for  that  foot  instead  of  the  right. 

There  is  no  rule  limiting  the  distance  of  the  nm,  but 
abolit  six  paces  is  customary. 

Any  preliminary  practice  for  "warming  up  ''  should 
be  done  before  the  event  is  called,  and  not  when  the 
competitor  begins  his  trial  jumps. 

When  a  competitor  is  certain  that  he  can  sprint  to 
the  take-off  and  strike  it  with  the  proper  foot,  and  not 
overrun  it,  he  is  prepared  for  his  turn. 

THE  JUMP.  —  This  is  made  as  a  finish  to  the  run. 
The  spring  is  made  from  one  foot  from  the  forward 
edge  of  the  take-off.  For  the  foot  to  touch  the  groimd 
in  front  of  the  take-off  as  the  jump  is  made  is  a  foul. 
The  landing  is  made  on  both  feet,  and  on  the  whole 
foot  —  not  on  the  toes  as  in  high  jumping.  This  is 
because  the  jump  is  measured  to  the  first  mark  of  the 
heel.  The  jumper  must  have  good  balance  in  landing, 
as,  if  he  falls  backward,  or  touches  his  hand  or  body 
to  the  ground  back  of  his  heels,  the  jump  is  measured 
to  the  nearest  mark. 

FORM.  —  When  the  Field  Judge  in  charge  of  this 

event  calls  his  name,  the  competitor  should  have  al- 

ready  limbered  up  his  muscles  by  a  few  short  sprints 
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and  short  jumps.  Without  any  hurry,  he  should 
step  to  his  second  (farther)  marker  and  run  to  the 
take-off.  There  should  be  perfect  control  of  the  body 
while  taking  the  nm  from  the  second  to  the  first  marker ; 
then,  with  the  highest  speed  possible,  the  jumper 
should  dash  to  the  take-off.  Just  before  the  last 
stride  he  should  crouch  and  come  down  hard  on  the 
take-off.  As  he  feels  his  foot  strike  in  this  last  step, 
he  should  throw  his  whole  weight  forward  to  the  ball 
of  the  foot. 

He  should  spring  from  the  ball  of  the  foot,  high 
in  the  air,  drawing  the  legs  upward  and  throwing  the 
arms  forward  and  upward,  in  order  to  lift  the  body. 

As  he  feels  himself  coming  down,  the  jifmper  should 
thrust  the  feet  forward  and  the  arms  downward  and 
forward,  being  certain,  if  possible,  to  land  on  the  feet, 
without  falling  forward. 

If  the  ground  is  soft,  or  the  competitor  runs  against 
the  wind,  he  should  shorten  the  preliminary  run.  If 
the  ground  is  hard,  or  the  wind  with  the  competitor, 
he  should  lengthen  the  run. 

The  competitor  should  look  where  he  expects  to 
land,  and  not  at  the  take-off. 

There  should  be  spikes  in  the  heels  of  the  shoes 
as  well  as  on  the  sole,  and  thick  felt  should  underlie 
the  athlete's  heel  or  else  it  is  likely  to  be  bruised. 

FOULS.  —  It  is  a  foul  for  the  foot  to  touch  the 
ground  on  the  farther  side  of  the  take-off.  Such  a 
jmnp  does  not  score,  but  counts  as  one  of  the  jumper's 
three  trials. 

It  is  a  foul  to  run  over  the  scratch  line  without  jump- 
ing.   This  counts  as  a  trial  jump,  but  dot.'s>TLQ\,%^<^'^^. 
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SCORE.  —  All  three  trials  are  recorded  for  each 
competitor.  The  longest  of  the  three  jumps  made 
by  any  competitor  is  his  record  in  the  event,  whether 
that  be  his  first,  second,  or  third  jump. 

Where  there  are  more  than  four  competitors,  each 
competitor  is  first  allowed  three  trials,  and  those  three 
competitors  (or  four,  depending  on  the  number  of 
prizes  or  manner  of  counting  points)  who  have  made 
the  longest  jumps  are  entitled  to  enter  the  finals.  He 
who  makes  the  longest  jump,  either  at  the  time  of  his 
three  final  jumps  or  in  the  preliminary  jiunps,  is  the 
winner,  if  the  event  is  a  scratch  event,  that  is,  one  in 
which  no  handicaps  were  conceded.  If  handicaps 
were  conceded,  those  whose  jumps,  plus  the  handi- 
caps, were  the  longest  are  the  winners  in  that  respec- 
tive order. 

OFFICIALS.  —  Field  Judges  of  the  broad  jump, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Referee,  oflBiciate  and  run  off 
this  event.  They  measure  the  length  of  jumps  and 
their  judgment  is  final.  They  keep  full  records  of  each 
trial  unless  an  official  Scorer  be  assigned  to  that  duty. 

The  jump  should  be  measured  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  take-off  to  the  nearest  break  in  the  groimd. 
If  the  competitor  falls  backward  after  the  jump,  the 
mark  made  nearest  the  take-off  by  any  portion  of  his 
body  determines  the  length  of  the  jump. 

OUTFIT.  —  Take-off  boards  cost  $3. 

RECORDS.  — 

Note. — The  object  of  these  figures  is  not  to  give  an  up-to- 
date  record,  but  to  afford  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
achievement  of  athletes  of  different  ages. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  RECORDS,  RUNNING  BROAD 
JUMP.     (Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  N.Y.) 

80-lb.  class,  17  ft. 

85-lb.  class,  16  ft.  7  in. 

95-lb.  class,  16  ft.  115  in. 
loo-lb.  class,  16  ft.  II  in. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  21  ft.  2 J  in. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  23  ft.  7^  in. 

INTERCOLLEGUTE,  MEN  24  ft.  7J  in. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGES  15  ft.  3  in. 

ADULTS  (A.A.U.  SENIOR)  23  ft.  11  in. 


STANDING   BROAD   JUMP 

FIELD.  —  On  official  fields,  a  joist,  called  the  take- 
off, five  inches  in  width,  is  sunk  level  with  the  earth. 
In  front  of  the  outer  edge  of  this  joist  (which  edge  is 
called  the  scratch  line)  the  ground  is  dug  away  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  over  a  strip  12  inches  wide.  This  is 
to  give  a  good  take-off  and  prevent  the  jumper's  toes 
from  marking  the  ground  in  front  of  the  line,  which  is 
a  foul.  Back  of  the  joist  the  earth  must  be  exactly 
level  with  its  upper  surface. 

THE  JUMP.  —  The  jump  is  made  from  both  feet. 
When  made  from  a  regular  take-off,  as  described 
above,  the  toes  may  overlap  the  edge,  so  as  to  get  a 
pressure  against  the  joist.  When  made  from  a  mark 
on  the  ground,  the  toes  may  be  on  the  line  but  not 
over  it. 

,  The  competitor  may  place  his  feet  in  any  position, 
and  rock  back  and  forth  from  heels  to  lo^?»^x^SccMCMax^ 
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to  jumping ;  but  he  may.  not  take  any  preliminary 
spring  or  jump,  or  allow  one  foot  or  both  to  leave  the 
ground  before  the  final  jump,  or  slide  one  foot  along 
the  ground  in  any  direction. 

He  may  not  step  over  the  take-off  or  scratch  line, 
or  allow  the  foot  to  make  any  mark  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  it. 

Preparatory  to  jumping  it  is  customary  to  bend 
the  knees,  throwing  both  arms  upward  and  backward, 
then  downward  and  backward,  to  get  the  help  of 
their  momentum,  jumping  as  they  again  swing  for- 
ward from  the  downward  position. 

The  landing  should  be  on  the  entire  foot,  as  it  is 
the  mark  of  the  heel  that  determines  the  length  of  the 
jump,  unless  the  jumper  falls  backward,  or  touches 
the  ground  behind  him  with  his  hands ;  in  that  case, 
the  mark  nearest  the  take-off  determines  the  length 
of  the  jump. 

FOULS.  —  (i)  To  let  the  toes  protrude*  over  the 
scratch  line  at  the  start.  The  jumper  may  stand  on 
the  joist,  but  not  over  its  front  edge. 

(2)  To  scratch  the  earth  in  front  of  the  take-ofE 
with  the  foot. 

(3)  To  take  a  preparatory  jimip. 

PENALTY.  —  For  any  of  the  above  fouls  a  jump 
does  not  score,  but  counts  as  one  of  the  three  trials. 

SCORE.  —  The  jump  is  measured  from  the  scratch 
line  (front  edge  of  the  take-off)  to  the  first  break  in  the 
ground.  The  tape  should  lie  flat  (be  held  taut)  and 
not  follow  inequalities  in  the  ground. 

Each  contestant  is  allowed  three  trials,  his  farthest 
jump  being  the  one  to  score.    The  three  competitors 
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who  jump  the  farthest  have  each  three  more  trials. 
The  entire  competition  is  won  by  the  best  jump, 
irrespective  of  in  which  trial  it  occurred. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  each  of  the  competitors  who  are  tied 
shall  be  allowed  three  additional  trials,  the  award 
going  to  the  one  jumpmg  the  farthest  in  these  addi- 
tional trials.  In  case  of  a  second  or  succeeding  ties, 
this  same  procedure  is  repeated. 

OFFICIALS. —  A  Field  Judge  assigned  to  the 
broad  jimap  has  entire  charge  of  this  event  and  is  the 
sole  judge  of  distances.  There  is  no  appeal  from  his 
decisions.  He  should  call  competitors  to  their  trials 
in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  rule  to  allow  each  competitor  one  jump, 
and  a  rest,  while  the  others  are  jumping,  taking  his 
second  jump  when  the  Kst  has  been  gone  through 
once,  and  his.  third  when  his  name  is  reached  a  third 
time. 

A  Field  Judge  may  have  assistants.  In  that  case 
he  takes  entire  charge  of  them  and  assigns  them  to 
whatever  duty  he  wishes.  He  or  his  assistants 
should  keep  a  complete  score  of  all  trials,  unless  an 
official  Scorer  be  assigned  to  this. 

A  Judge  should  remember  that  any  dispute  or 
argument  by  competitors  is  contrary  to  rule.  A 
case  of  this  kind  should  be  immediately  rebuked,  and 
if  repeated  or  flagrant,  should  be  reported  to  the 
Referee,  who  is  in  sole  authority  as  to  the  conduct  of 
competitors  and  may  exclude  one  for  unseemly  con- 
duct. 

OUTFIT.  —  A  take-off  board  costs  $3. 


RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP 

THE  FIELD.  —  For  the  high  jump  there  should  be 
a  runway,  at  least  20  yards  long,  approaching  the 
bar ;  a  pair  of  uprights  for  the  bar,  6  feet  apart ;  and 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  poles  (opposite  to  the  run- 
way)  a  pit  6  feet  square.  By  git  is  meant  an  area 
in  which  the  earth  is  dug  up  (softened,  not  removed) 
to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  l2  inches.  The  pit  is  to  guard 
against  a  contestant's  injuring  himself  in  landing. 

The  runway  should  be  roughly  fan-shaped,  with 
the  narrower  end  at  the  posts;  in  other  words,  it 
should  be  6  feet  wide  at  the  posts,  and  then  widen 
out  as  it  leaves  them,  so  that  a  jumper  could  approach 
the  uprights  from  either  the  right  or  left  side.  The 
turf  on  the  runway  should  be  well  packed. 

The  uprights  should  be  perforated  from  about  3 
feet  above  the  ground  to  a  height  of  6  feet  6  inches 
above  the  ground,  with  little  round  holes,  into  which 
pegs  may  be  inserted.  These  pegs  must  not  project 
more  than  3  inches.  Upon  these  pegs  is  hung  a  Ught, 
thin  cross  bar.  In  a  jump,  the  knocking  down  of  the 
cross  bar  constitutes  a  failure. 
'  Balk  line.  —  Intercollegiate  rules  (only)  call  for  the 
marking  of  a  Une  on  the  ground  3  feet  in  front  of  the 
bar,  and  parallel  with  it.  Running  over  this  in  any 
attempt  is  called  a  balk,  whether  the  contestant  jump 
or  not    Jn  other  words,  he  must  spring  from  at  least 
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3  feet  in  front  of  the  bar.     Under  other  rules,  ninning' 
under  the  bar  is  a  balk. 

A  handkerchief  or  other  white  cloth  is  often 
on  the  center  of  the  bar  to  assist  the  eye  in  locating  it. 

ORDER  OF  JUMPING.  —  Contestants  are  called 
to  jump  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  app'ear 
the  program. 

In  handicap  events  the  first  to  jump  is  the  competi 
tor  having  the  greatest  allowance  (i.e.,  the  one  who 
allowed  the  privilege  of  starting  at  the  lowest  height). 
The  last  to  jump  is  the  one  having  the  least  allowance, 
or  none ;    that  is,  the  one  who  starts  at  scratch. 

Each  competitor  is  given  three  trials  at  each  height 
of  the  bar.  These  three  trials  are  not  taken  in  im- 
mediate succession.  The  first  contestant  jumps 
once,  and,  if  he  does  not  clear  the  bar,  rests  until  the 
others  have  each  had  one  jump ;  he  then  makes  his 
second  jump,  and,  if  he  fails  again,  waits  until  his 
name  is  reached  on  the  hat  a  third  time. 

If  a  jumper  fails  on  either  or  both  of  his  first  two 
trials,  but  clears  the  bar  on  the  third,  he  is  considered 
successful  at  that  height.  If  he  succeeds  on  first  or 
second  trials,  he  does  not  jump  again  at  that  height. 

A  contestant  may  refuse  to  jump  at  any  height 
before  he  has  made  a  first  trial  at  that  height ;  but 
having  made  a  first  trial  and  failed,  he  must  jump  a 
second  time,  and,  if  he  falls,  a  third  time. 

A  competitor  may  omit  any  height  and  try  at,  later,, 
a  greater  height ;  but  should  he  fail  at  the  latter,  hff 
may  not  then  try  the  lower  height  which  was  omitted. 

PRELIMINARIES.  —  As  in  broad  jumping,  the 
competitor  must  have  decided  during,  ^tac^ite.  "«\i2X 
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distance  he  should  run  before  attempting  the  jump. 
Before  his  turn  comes,  he  must  determine  just  where 
he  should  start  his  runs,  in  order  that  the  foot  from 
which  he  jumps  will  be  in  proper  relation  to  the  bar. 
This  he  does  by  stepping  back  a  number  of  strides 
(usually  seven  or  eight)  and  marking  the  spot  (for 
example,  by  jamming  a  twig  through  a  piece  of  jjaper 
and  pinning  it  to  the  ground).  Then,  by  striding 
over  that  distance  several  times,  he  should  note 
whether,  when  he  starts  from  the  mark  with  his 
jumping  foot,  that  same  foot  comes  into  the  exact 
position  for  a  high  jump  over  the  bar.  Jimapers 
usually  take  off  from  the  left  foot  from  three  to  six 
feet  from  the  bar. 

He  should  then  go  about  ten  yards  farther  back  than 
the  first  mark  to  locate  his  actual  starting  point. 
By  covering  the  distance  several  times  he  can  deter- 
mine the  position  for  the  second  mark. 

THE  JUMP.  —  This  is  made  from  one  foot,  at  the 
end  of  a  short  run.  The  length  of  this  run  is  imlimited. 
The  landing  is  on  the  same  foot  as  the  take-off. 
Any  touching  of  the  bar,  in  crossing  it,  or  after  land- 
ing, is  considered  a  failure,  whether  or  not  the  bar  be 
displaced. 

The  head  and  shoulders  should  not  be  over  the  bar 
before  one  foot  is  across ;  otherwise  the  attempt  is  a 
dive  and  not  a  jump. 

To  make  an  approach  to  the  bar  and  run  imder  it 

instead  of  jimiping  is  called  a  balk.    Three  balks  in 

succession  are  counted  as  one  trial  jimip.     (Under 

Intercollegiate  rides,  to  run  beyond  the  hoik  line,  three 

/ee^  in  front  of  the  bar,  is  a  balfe.^ 


Handicaps 

FORM.  —  The  bar  is  usually  approached  from  a 
oblique  direction  and  the  spring  made  with  the  jump-fl 
er's  side  to  the  bar. 

For  the  approach,  the  competitor  should  stand  1 
where  he  has  made  his  mark  as  explained  above,  and] 
run,  not  too  quickly,  to  the  mark  nearest  the  bar, 
touching  this  mark  with  his  left  foot.  From  there, 
with  long,  high  strides,  he  should  reach  the  bar,  with 
just  enough  speed  to  give  the  proper  impetus  to  his 
body.  From  the  flat  of  the  left  foot,  and  with  knees 
rather  straight,  he  should  take  off  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  cross  bar,  throw  the  right  foot  high  _ 
and  over,  and  the  body  up,  giving  a  twist  and  jerk  so  a 
to  bring  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  buttock  i 
the  left  leg  over  the  bar. 

He  should  land  upon  the  same  leg  from  which  he 
jumped,  being  certain  to  throw  the  body,  when  he  feels 
himself  dropping,  far  enough  away  from  the  cross  bai 
to  avoid  touching  it. 

SCORE.  ^  In  a  scratch  competition  (one  in  whicli 
no  handicaps  are  given),  the  man  who  clears  the  bai 
at  the  highest  mark  is  declared  champion. 

HANDICAPS.  —  When  handicaps  are  given,  thej 
are  added  to  the  actual  jump  of  the  competitor,  and  * 
the  jumper  whose  total  is  highest  wins  the  event. 
In  a  handicap  competition,  a  jump  to  win  must  be 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  Jump  of  any  other  com-  i 
petitor  plus  the  handicap. 

A  TIE  in  a  scratch  contest  is  decided  by  allowing  each' ' 
of  the  tied  competitors  three  more  trials  at  the  height 
last  tried ;    if  neither  clears  the  bar,  this  is  lowered 

e.point  and  each  tries  again.     t\us  Xo'wenn'^oV  ■'Soa. 
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bar  is  continued  until  one  of  the  competitors  clears  it 
and  the  other  fails.  Or,  if  they  tie  again  at  the  same 
height,  the  award  goes  to  the  one  who  cleared  the  bar 
with  the  fewest  number  of  trials. 

In  a  tie  in  a  handicap  contest,  the  competitor  with 
the  least,  or  no  allowance,  is  given  the  award. 

OFFICIALS.  —  Two  or  three  Field  Judges  are 
assigned  to  the  high  jump.  They  have  complete 
control  of  the  event  and  their  decision  is  final.  They 
call  contestants  to  the  bar,  keep  recor4  of  their  trials, 
and  determine  who  is  the  winner.  They  or  their 
assistants  fix  the  bar  at  different  heights. 

The  Field  Judges  should  look  over  the  field  and 
equipment  before  the  event  is  called,  and  be  sure  that 
everything  is  in  readiness  and  according  to  specifica- 
tions. 

They  should  see  that  contestants  do  in  advance  of 
the  hour  any  preliminary  pacing  or  marking  of  the 
ground,  or  any  needed  practice. 

The  Field  Judges  determine  the  height  of  the  cross 
bar.  It  is  usually  placed  at  three  feet  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  when  any  contestants  are  clearing  it  closely, 
is  moved  up  but  an  inch  at  a  time. 

Handicaps  are  decided  by  other  ofl&cials  before  the 
meet,  and  a  Ust  of  them  given  to  the  Field  Judges 
before  the  event  is  called. 

In  case  a  competitor  is  called  for  a  track  event  or 
another  field  event,  the  Field  Judge  may  allow  him 
to  go,  but  he  must  return  promptly  to  take  any  trial 
so  missed.  For  unnecessary  delay  in  returning  he  may 
be  considered  as  losing  that  trial. 
Any  dispute  or  discussion  witia.  \ii^  ^Md%^  should 
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be  immediately  checked,  and,  if  flagrant  or  repeated, 
should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  has 
authority  to  expel  such  offenders  from  the  field. 

OUTFIT.  —  Portable  jump  stands  for  indoor  meets 
may  be  had  for  $8  per  pair;  for  outdoors,  $15. 
On  these  a  cord,  weighted  at  the  ends,  is  often  stretched 
across  the  pins  instead  of  a  wooden  bar.  Running 
costiune  and  a  light  pair  of  snugly  fitting  shoes  are 
necessary.  The  shoes  should  have  spikes  in  the 
heels  as  well  as  under  the  toes. 

RECORDS.  — 

Note,  —  These  figures  are  not  intended  to  give  an  up-to- 
date  record,  but  to  furnish  coaches  with  a  standard  of  compari- 
son for  athletes  of  different  ages.  These  are  outdoor  records. 
Those  for  indoors  are  slightly  less. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (PubKc  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  York) 

80-lb.  class,  4  ft.  6  in. 
85-lb.  class,  4  ft.  8  in. 
95-lb.  class,  4  ft.  iii  in. 
loo-lb.  class,  5  ft. 
115-lb.  class,  4  ft.  9  in. 
Heavyweight  class,  5  ft.  2J  in. 
fflGH  SCHOOLS  5  ft.  9  m. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  6  ft.  3I  m. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  6  ft.  4  in. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGES  4  ft.  9  in. 

ADULTS  (A.A.U.  SENIORS)       6  ft.  3  in. 


STANDING  HIGH  JUMP 

EXPLANATION.  —  This  event  is  exactly  like  the 
running  high  jump,  except  that  the  jump  itself  is, 
in  general  form  and  rules,  like  that  in  the  standing 
broad  jump. 

The  feet  may  be  placed  in  any  position,  and  the 
spring  may  be  made  from  one  or  both  feet.  No  pre- 
liminary spring  or  jump  may  be  made.  The  com- 
petitor may  rock  backward  and  forward  to  the  toes, 
lifting  toes  and  heels  alternately,  but  the  feet  may  not 
entirely  leave  the  ground  until  the  final  spring.  Such 
a  preliminary  jump  is  a  foul  and  counts  as  one  trial, 
but  does  not  score. 

All  rules,  officials,  points  for  scormg,  handicapping, 
etc.,  are  the  same  for  this  event  as  for  the  running 
high  jump. 

RECORDS.  —  (Example  only). 

ADULT    (A.A.U.  SENIOR)  5  ft.  2  in. 

WOMEN^S  COLLEGES  4  ft. 
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THE  FIELD.  —  For  the  pole  vault  there  should  be 
provided  a  runway  about  9  feet  wide  and  about  20 
yards  long,  either  covered  with  cinders  and  well  rolled, 
or  of  firm,  springy  turf.  At  the  end  of  the  runway 
there  should  be  two  uprights,  10  feet  apart.  In  these 
uprights  there  should  be  holes  2  inches  apart  below 
the  6-foot  mark,  i  inch  apart  above  that  to  the  9-foot 
mark,  and  ^  inch  apart  from  there  up  to  12  feet  6 
inches. 

Between  the  two  uprights  a  plank  should  be  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  12  inches ;  2  inches  of  the  plank 
should  be  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  plank,  a  pit  should  be  dug ;  that  is, 
the  groimd  should  be  dug  up  to  a  depth  of  1 2  inches  and 
filled  in  with  sawdust  or  soft  earth.  In  front  of  the 
plank,  i.e.,  on  the  near  side,  and  at  its  center,  should 
be  dug  a  hole  5  inches  deep,  into  which  the  vaulter 
may  plunge  his  pole  when  about  to  jump. 

A  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground  15  feet  in  front  of  the 
bar  and  parallel  with  it.  This  is  called  the  balk  line. 
The  vaulter  must  spring  from  before  this  line,  for  if 
he  overruns  it,  even  though  he  vault,  it  is  called  a 
balk.    Two  balks  count  as  a  try. 

Pegs  should  be  placed  within  the  holes  of  the  up- 
rights, and  extend  not  more  than  2  inches.  Upon 
these  pegs  a  cross  bar  i  inch  square  and  w  l^^X  Vs^% 
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should  be  placed.  There  should  be  several  such  cross 
bars  on  the  grounds,  for  they  break  very  easily. 

It  is  well  to  mark  one  face  of  the  cross  bar  and  al- 
ways turn  that  face  upward,  as,  through  .warping  or 
sagging,  it  may  make  a  difference  in  the  height  to  be 
cleared. 

POLES  are  furnished  by  the  club  conducting  the 
games,  but  it  is  within  the  rules,  and  very  desirable, 
for  each  contestant  to  have  his  own  pole.  A  contest- 
ant need  not  lend  his  pole  to  other  contestants.  Poles 
should  be  about  i6  feet  long,  of  bamboo  or  spruce,  and 
tipped  with  an  iron  spike  or  wooden  plug.  There  are 
no  official  rules  for  size  or  weight.  Where  the  grip 
comes,  the  pole  should  be  wound  with  tape  or  have 
a  rubber  cover  so  that  the  hands  will  not  slip.  No 
assisting  devices  are  allowed  on  a  pole  except  this  cov- 
ering to  assist  the  grip,  and  the  spike  at  the  bottom. 

ORDER  OF  VAULTING.  —  In  scratch  events 
{i.e.,  no  handicaps)  contestants  are  called  to  vault  in 
the  order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  program. 

In  handicap  events,  the  first  to  vault  is  the  com- 
petitor having  the  greatest  allowance  (i.e.,  the  one 
who  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  starting  at  the  lowest 
height).  The  last  to  jump  is  the  one  having  the  least 
allowance,  or  the  one  who  starts  at  scratch. 

Each  is  given  three  trials  at  each  height  of  the  bar. 
These  three  trials  are  not  taken  in  immediate  succes- 
sion. The  first  contestant  vaults  once,  and,  if  he  does 
not  clear  the  bar,  rests  until  the  others  have  each  had 
one  vault;  he  then  makes  his  second  vault  and,  if 
he  fails  again,  waits  until  his  name  is  reached  on  the 
/ist  a  third  time. 
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If  a  vaulter  fails  on  either  or  both  of  his  first  two 
trials  but  clears  the  bar  on  the  third,  he  is  considered 
successful  at  that  height.  If  he  succeeds  on  first  or 
second  trials,  he  should  not  vault  again  at  that  height. 

A  contestant  may  refuse  to  vault  at  any  height 
before  he  has  made  a  first  trial  at  that  height ;  but 
having  made  a  first  trial  and  failed,  he  must  vault  a 
second  time,  and,  if  he  fails  on  that,  vault  a  third  time. 

PRELIMINARIES.  — A  pole  vaulter  should  de- 
termine, before  the  event  is  called,  just  where  he  should  j 
start  his  run,  to  bring  his  feet  in  correct  position  fori 
the  spring.     For  this  he  should  take  ten  or  twelve -1 
strides  from  the  cross  bar  back  along  the  runway  and 
place  there  a  marker,  such  as  a  sweater,  or  a  piece  of 
paper.     He  should  cover  that  distance  at  full  speed, 
starting  from  the  Jumping  foot  (usually  the  left)  and 
note  whether  the  jumping  foot  comes  into  the  exact 
position  for  a  proper  vault.     Then  he  should  double 
this  distance  from  the  cross  bar  and  shift  anothef 
marker  back  and  forth  until  he  can  start  from  this- 
second  marker,  run  fairly  fast,  land  with  the  jumping, 
foot  at  the  point  of  the  first  marker,  dash  to  the  bi "' 
line,  and  have  the  jumping  foot  come  into  the  exa< 
position  for  a  good  vault. 

He  should  also  step  to  the  uprights,  pole  in  hand;] 
hold  it  vertically,  and  note  where  the  cross  bar  to 
cleared  touches  the  pole.  Place  his  left  hand,  if  he 
-  jumps  from  the  left  foot,  upon,  or  a  httle  below,  that 
spot  on  the  pole,  and  the  right  hand  about  two  feet 
farther  up.  He  should  grasp  the  pole  with  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  upwards  and  that  of  the  left  down- 
wards if.e.,  palms  facing  inward). 
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If  the  contestant  wishes  to  dig  another  hole  for  his 
pole  than  that  provided,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
It  may  not  be  more  than  one  foot  in  diameter. 

THE  VAULT.  —  RULES.  —  If  the  cross  bar  is 
displaced  by  the  contestant's  tody  or  by  the  pole,  the 
vault  is  a  failure  and  does  not  score. 

The  upper  hand  may  not  be  raised  during  the  vault, 
nor  the  lower  hand  placed  above  it  (called  climbing 
the  pole),  though  the  latter  may  slide  up  along  the 
pole  until  it  meets  the  upper  hand. 

Each  contestant  is  entitled  to  three  trials  at  each 
height  of  the  cross  bar,  should  he  fail  on  the  first  or 
second  trials. 

For  both  feet  to  leave  the  ground  in  an  attempt  to 
vault,  without  completing  the  vault,  is  called  a  try. 

To  overrun  the  fifteen-foot  line  (balk  line)  is  called  a 
balk.    Two  balks  are  considered  a  try. 

A  competitor  may  decline  to  vault  at  any  height  of 
the  cross  bar ;  but  if,  having  done  so,  he  should  fail 
on  the  next  height,  he  may  not  go  back  to  the  lower 
one. 

If  the  pole  breaks,  the  vault  is  not  considered  a  try. 

FORM.  —  There  are  no  rules  governing  this,  but  it  is 
usually  taken  with  a  preliminary  run,  a  spring  from 
one  foot  as  the  pole  is  planted,  and  a  landing  on  both 
feet. 

A  competitor  should  start  at  the  second  (farther) 
mark  which  he  has  placed  as  a  guide.  He  should  hold 
the  pole  lightly  and  run  with  fair  speed  to  the  first 
mark,  the  body  facing  straight  ahead  and  the  pole 
pointing  slightly  upward.  When  he  has  reached  the 
one  of  bis  two  marks  which  is  nearer  the  upright,  he 
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should  sprint  at  fuU  speed  with  the  body  well  under 
control,  still  grasping  the  pole  lightly. 

At  the  finish  of  the  run  (balk  line,  or  point  from 
which  he  will  vault),  he  should  push  the  pole  into  the 
hole  in  front  of  'the  plank,  throw  the  right  foot  up- 
ward, and  then  spring  from  the  left.  There  should  be 
no  jerk.  The  right  arm  should  be  extended  and 
the  left  bent.  After  the  pole  has  described  an  arc 
of  about  45  degrees,  the  body,  which  has  been  swing- 
ing around  the  pole,  is  given  a  pull  and  push  by  the 
arms  and  brought  to  a  horizontal  position,  while  the 
pole  goes  through  another  25  degrees.  Just  before 
the  pole  is  vertical,  an  added  push  or  spring  from  the 
aims  sends  the  body  over  the  cross  bar.  At  the  same 
time,  the  body  should  be  arched  and  the  arms  held 
out  straight,  so  that  neither  stomach,  hip,  nor  elbow 
touches  the  cross  bar. 

Just  before  the  pole  is  pushed  into  the  hole,  and 
before  the  vault,  the  lower  hand  should  slide  up  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  upper,  called  the 
slide. 

In  finishing,  the  body  should  descend  facing  the 
cross  bar.  Some  pole  vaulters,  by  means  of  a  twist, 
face  away  from  the  cross  bar,  One  should  always 
aUght  on  the  feet,  as  a  fall  on  the  back  or  side  may 
lead  to  disabhng  sprains. 

SCORE.  —  The  pole  vaulter  who  succeeds  in  vault- 
ing over  the  highest  cross  bar  wins,  except  in  handicap 
events,  when  the  handicapped  player,  to  win,  must 
jump  higher  than  any  other  competitor,  plus  that 
competitor's  handicap. 

If  there  be  finalsj  the  three  highest,  ase  gwesa.  SixB 
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more  trials  each,  and  the  highest  vault  made  by  each 
is  counted. 

In  case  of  a  tie  in  a  scratch  event  (i.e.,  one  in  which 
there  are  no  handicaps)  the  cross  bar  is  lowered  or 
raised  at  the  discretion  of  the  officials,  and  the  tied 
competitors  are  allowed  one  trial  at  each  height. 

For  a  tie  in  a  handicap  event,  the  competitor  who 
had  no  allowance  (scratch  man)  or  the  least  allow- 
ance receives  the  award. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The    Field   Judges   of    the    pole 
vault,  under  the  direction  of  the  Referee,  take  charge  . 
of  the  pole  vault  event. 

They  should  look  over  the  grounds  and  equipment 
in  advance,  to  be  sure  that  all  measurements  and  other 
official  specifications  are  complied  with. 

They  should  see  that  each  contestant  paces  off 
and  marks  the  ground  for  his  start  and  takeoff  before 
the  event  is  called. 

They  place  the  bar  to  start  with  at  any  height  they 
choose,  and  raise  it  after  each  competitor  has  tither 
cleared  it,  or  failed  after  a  third  trial. 

The  vaulters  are  called  up  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  appear  on  the  program,  or  they  may  toss  for 
choice,  or  the  man  with  the  largest  handicap  jumps  j&rst.  , 

If  a  man  clears  the  bar,  he  does  not  try  again  imtil 
the  bar  is  raised.  If  he  misses,  he  waits  until  his  name 
is  reached  again.  If  he  fails  again,  he  has  a  third  trial, 
after  which,  in  case  of  a  miss,  he  must  retire  from  the 
competition. 

The  Field  Judges  keep  an  accurate  score  of  each  trial 
of  each  competitor,  unless  an  official  Scorer  or  his  as- 
sistant  be  assigned  to  this  duty. 
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The  decision  of  the  Field  Judges  is  final  and  from 
it  there  is  no  appeal. 

.  Any  dispute  or  discussion  with  the  judges  should  be 
promptly  checked.  If  repeated  or  flagrant,  the  case 
should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  has 
power  to  exclude  contestants  from  the  field  for  im- 
seemly  conduct. 

OUTFIT.  —  Uprights  cost  $15 ;  cross  bars,  $3  per 
dozen ;  vaulting  poles,  $4  to  $6. 

RECORDS.  — 

Note.  —  These  figures  are  not  intended  to  give  the  latest 
records,  but  only  to  furnish  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which 
coaches  may  judge  of  the  performance  of  athletes  of  different 
ages. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  (Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  N.Y.) 

10  ft.  9  in. 
INTERSCHOLASTIC  12  ft.  6|  in. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  13  ft.  i  in. 

WOMEN^S  COLLEGES  5  ft.  8  in. 

ADULT  (A.A.U.  SENIOR)  13  ft. 
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THE   SHOT-PUT 


THE  FIELD. —  The  shot  is  put  (thrown)  from  j 
within  a  circle  7  feet  in  diameter  (inside  measurement),  j 
This  circle  may  be  drawn  on  the  ground  with  white-  1 
wash,  or  it  may  be  a  metal  or  wooden  ring  painted  ] 
white  and  sunt  ahnost  level  with  the  ground. 

A  toe  board  or  stop  board  is  placed  on  one  quarter  o 
the  circumference  of  this  circle,  toward  the  front,  ovei 
which   the  put  is  made.     This   toe  board  must  1 
fastened  firmly  to  the  ground.    The  feet  of  the  com 
petitor  may  not  touch  the  top  of  this  toe  board,  I 
may  rest  against  its  inner  face, 

The  seven-foot  circle  should  be  divided  in  halves  b 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  put. 
makes  clear  the  front  and  rear  halves  of  the  t 
which  have  to  be  regarded  in  the  rules. 

THE  SHOT  is  of  metal  covered  with  any  material. 
For  all  championship  contests  the  total  weight  of  thtL 
shot  must  be  16  pounds. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  allows,  for  handicap  meetingiji 
a  shot  weighing  from  i;  pounds  upward.    The  Public  SchooJa  ( 
Athletic  League  of  New  York  allows  any  weight  shot  to  be  used: 
For  elementary  schools  it  is  customary  to  use  8-  and  u-pound 
shot,  and  for  high  schools,  u-pound. 

In  winter  time,  an  indoor  shot  can  be  used.  This  is 
made  up  of  small  shot  inclosed  first  in  a  canvas  covering 
and  then  in  heavy  leather.  This  shot  can  well  be  used 
on  any  wooden  floor.  ' 
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ORDER  OF  COMPETING.  —  For  scratch  events 
{no  handicap)  competitors  are  called  to  the  ring  by  the 
Field  Judges,  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  appear 
on  the  program  ;  or  they  may  toss  a  coin  for  the  order 
of  succession.  In  handicap  events,  the  competitor 
having  the  greatest  allowance  has  the  hrst  trial,  and 
the  one  having  little  or  no  allowance  is  last. 

Each  competitor  has  three  trials,  and  his  i 
(farthest)  put  is  his  record  in  the  event,  whetl 
be  made  on  his  first,  secoijd,  or  third  trial. 

The  three  trials  are  not  made  in  immediate  sue 
sion.     The  list  is  gone  through  three  times. 

THE  PUT  is  made  with  a  thrust  of  the  ami  from 
the  top  of  the  shoulder ;  it  may  not  be  made  from  back 
of  the  shoulder,  or  underneath  the  arm. 

The  force  of  the  entire  body  is  added  to  that  of  the 
arm  by  a  quick  spring  of  the  feet. 

The  shot  should  be  picked  up  with  the  left  hand,  to 
spare  the  right  for  the  actual  put.  The  contestant 
should  step  to  the  inner,  rear  edge  of  the  circle. 
There  resting  the  weight  upon  the  right  foot,  he  should 
transfer  the  shot  to  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  its 
weight  resting  easily  on  the  finger  joints  next  to  the 
palm,  over,  and,  if  possiWe,  resting  on,  the  right 
shoulder  with  tlie  right  elbow  pointing  outward  (some 
putters  hold  the  elbow  close  to  the  body).  All  the 
Weight  should  be  over  the  right  foot,  the  right  knee 
bent  slightly;  the  left  arm  and  left  foot  should  be 
raised  to  help  balance  the  weight,  the  left  side  of  the 
tp4y  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  shot  is,i 
fee  put  J 

A  quick,  gUdmg  hop,  if  such  it  might  be  called^  n 
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1  bring  the  right  foot  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
ring,  and  the  left  foot  to  the  forward  edge  of  the  circle. 
The  right  shoulder  should  then  be  far  back  and  down 
and  the  right  knee  well  bent.  Without  pause,  the 
body  should  be  twisted  so  that  the  right  leg  will 
late  the  place  of  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  The  right 
side  of  the  body  will  now  face  in  the  direction  of  the  . 
put.  'j 

At  the  moment  before  the  legs  change  place,  the 
right  arm  is  thrust  upward  and  outward  and  the  shot 
allowed  to  leave  the  hand,  receiving  the  final  impetus 
from  the  fingers.  There  should  be  the  feeling  that  the 
weight  of  the  entire  body,  and  the  strength  of  the  body, 
contribute  to  the  flight  of  the  shot. 

The  movements  described  above  must  be  continu-. 
ous,  quick  and  with  little  or  no  jerk. 

FOULS.  —  At  no  time  must  the  contestant  st^ 
on  or  over  the  circle.  To  do  tJiis  is  a  foul,  and  the  pul 
36  made  counts  as  a  trial,  but  does  not  score. 

To  touch  in  any  way  the  top  of  the  front  half  of  the  1 
circle,  or  the  ground  beyond  the  front  half ,  before  the, 
put  is  measured,  is  a  foul,  and  the  put  counts  as  a  ti 
but  does  not  score. 

To  drop  the  shot  during  any  part  of  the  trial,  except ' 
on  the  final  thrust,  is  a  foul;  this  counts  as  a  trial, 
but  does  not  score. 

To  throw  the  shot  (that  is,  to  place  the  right  hand 
under,  back  of.  and  near  the  ear,  instead  of  pushing  it 
straight  off  from  the  shoulder)  is  a  foul.  This  counts 
as  a  trial,  but  does  not  score. 

MEASUREMENT :  SCORE.  —  The  put  is  meas- 
ured from  the  nearest  mark  made  in  tiie  ea.t^  Vj  '^«. 
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shot,  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  at  its  nearest  point 
The  A.A.U.  determines  this  by  a  line  from  the  mark 
to.  the  center  of  the  circle. 

Each  competitor  is  given  three  trials,  and  his  record 
in  the  event  is  the  farthest  of  the  three,  whether  it  be 
made  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  trials. 

If  th^re  be  a  final,  the  three  or  four  contestants 
making  the  highest  puts,  or  whose  puts,  plus  their 
handicaps,  add  up  the  highest  total,  are  each  given 
three  additional  puts.  The  best  put  of  the  day  en- 
titles the  man  who  made  it  to  first  place,  if  the  compe- 
tition be  a  scratch  event.  If,  however,  it  be  a  handi- 
cap event,  the  handicaps  are  added  to  the  actual  puts 
to  determine  the  winners. 

OFFICIALS.  —  The  two  or  three  Field  Judges 
assigned  to  the  shot  put  are  in  sole  charge  of  the  event. 
Before  the  hour  announced  for  it  to  begin,  they  should 
inspect  the  field  and  equipment,  weigh  the  shot,  and 
be  sure  that  all  is  ready  and  according  to  offidUQ 
specifications. 

Any  preliminary  practice  by  contestants  must  be 
done  before  the  event  is  called,  and  not  allowed  after 
that  time. 

The  Field  Judges  call  the  contestants  for  their  trials, 
watch  for  fouls,  measure  the  puts  and  keep  the  records 
of  all  trials,  unless  an  official  Scorer  or  assistant  be 
assigned  to  do  this.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Field  Judges. 

Field  Judges  should  suppress  promptly  any  ten- 
dency to  dispute  or  discussion  on  the  part  of  contest- 
ants. Flagrant  or  repeated  cases  of  this  kind  should 
3e  reported  promptly  to  the  Referee,  who  has  power 
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to  exclude  any  competitors  from  the  field  for  iin- 
seemly  conduct. 

OUTFIT.  —  A  seven-foot  circle  costs  $10 ;  a  toe 
board,  $3.50;  shot,  from  $1.50  to  $7.50  each. 

RECORDS.  — 

Note.  —  The  object  of  these  figures  is  not  to  give  the  latest 
records,  but  to  afford  coaches  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
athletes  of  different  ages. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 
N.Y.) 

115-lb.  class,    8-lb.  shot,  40  ft.  4  in. 
Heavyweight,  1 2-lb.  shot,  39  ft.  7^  in. 
mOH  SCHOOLS  (P.S.A.L.,  N.Y.) 

1 2-lb.  shot,  49  ft.  4t  in. 
INTERSCHOLASTIC  8-lb.  shot,  56  ft.  ^\  in. 

1 2-lb.  shot,  ss  ft.  9  in. 
i6-lb.  shot,  45  ft.  6i  in. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  i6-lb.  shot,  47  ft.  2f  in. 

WOMEN^S  COLLEGES         8-lb.  shot,  33  ft.  i  in. 
ADULTS  (A.A.U.  SENIOR)    i6-lb.  shot,  50  ft.  3.01  in. 


THROWING  THE   DISCUS 

DESCRIPTION.  —  The  discus  throw  was  intro- 
duced to  general  athletic  practice  after  the  first  modem 
Olympic  games,  in  1896. 

The  order  of  competing,  the  trials,  fouls,  score,  and 
officials  are  the  same  in  the  discus  throw  as  in  the 
shot  put. 

The  differences  lie  wholly  in  the  implement  us^,  the 
method  of  throwing  it,  and,  for  the  Greek  style  of 
throw,  the  use  of  a  pedestal  instead  of  a  circle.. 

THE  FIELD.  — 

The  throw  in  free  style  is  made  from  a  circle  like 
that  of  the  shot  put,  with  the  possible  omission  of 
the  toe  board. 

The  throw  in  the  Greek  style  is  often  made  from  a 
pedestal  —  a  small,  sloping,  wooden  platform,  or  box  of 
dirt.  This  should  measure  30  inches  long  (direction 
of  the  throw)  by  27  inches  broad.  It  should  be  8 
inches  high  at  the  rear,  and  slope  to  2  inches  in  front. 
Fifteen  inches  from  the  front  board  a  whitewash  line 
is  drawn  across  the  pedestal.  The  contestant,  in 
throwing,  must  keep  his  forward  (right)  foot  forward  of 
this  line  and  his  left  foot  behind  it.  ( YM.CA. 
rules.) 

THE  DISCUS.  — The  discus  is,    roughly  stated, 
the  shape  of  two  saucers,  placed  edge  to  edge. 
According  to  official  specificatioTv?*,  \t  must  be  made 
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of  wood,  have  a  smooth  iron  rim  and  have  a  smooth 
metal   plate   over   each   face.      It   must   not 
less  than  4  pounds  6.4 
ounces,  and  its  diameter 
should  be  not  less  than 

8f  inches,  and  not  more     -=-0^,1^^^^^^^^^^ 
than  9.     One  side  must       *' -•^-i*^?— *«i«^U*ipS- 
be   like   the   other  and   the   circumference  must  1 
smooth.     A  discus  costs  $5. 

THE  THROW.  —  Two  methods  of  throwing  1 
in  use  —  a  so-called  free  style,  and  a  classic,  or  Gre< 
style. 

FREE  STYLE.  —  This  is  made    from  a  seven-foe 
drcie. 

The  discus  should  be  held  agamst  the  palm  of  th*J 
right  hand,  with  its  edge  supported  between  the  first 
and  second  joints  of  the  fingers.  The  thumb  should 
be  held  well  away  from  the  index  finger ;  the  flight  0 
the  discus  throughout  should  be  guided  by  means  C 
the  index  finger. 

The  contestant  should  step  into  the  circle  and  p1ao( 
the  heel  of  the  right  foot  on  the  inner  edge,  at  the  reaH 
on  a  line  with  the  direction  of  the  intended  throv^ 
The  left  foot  should  be  placed  a  little  ahead  of  t 
right.  The  right  arm  should  be  held  horizontal^ 
and  swung  back  and  forth,  down  across  the  body, 
the  direction  of  the  throw,  holding  it  in  place  ^ 
the  left  hand,  whenever  it  is  swung  in  front.  When 
the  discus  has  been  swung  far  back  with  sufficient 
force,  the  thrower  should  pivot  on  the  left  foot  and 
crouch  slightly  with  both  feet  on  the  ground.  He 
-should  then  straighten  the  body,  aad  'm^iv^  ^Mowii 
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throw  upward  and  outward  scale  the  discus  m  the  air, 
at  the  same  moment  making  a  spring  with  the  feet 
to  transpose  their  position.  The  left  foot  will  thus 
come  to  the  front  of  the  circle. 

GREEK  STYLE.  —  In  the  so-called  classic  or  Greek 
style,  the  competitor  stands  upon  a  small,  sloping, 
wooden  block,  called  the  pedestal,  or  he  may  throw  from 
within  a  seven-foot  circle.  He  should  hold  the  discus 
between  both  hands  and  over  his  head.  His  right  leg 
should  be  in  advance  of  the  left.  The  discus  should 
then  be  shifted  entirely  to  the  right  hand,  as  m  the 
free  style  throw.  As  this  is  done,  the  left  hand  should 
be  brought  to  the  right  knee,  while  the  fight  is  carried 
downward  and  backward  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
side  of  the  body.  Then,  with  a  quick  straightening  of 
the  knees,  a  jump  forward,  and  an  upward  swing  of 
the  right  arm,  the  discus  should  be  released. 

FOULS.  —  The  following  are  fouls ;  they  each  coimt 
as  a  trial,  but  the  throw  is  not  measured. 

To  drop  the  discus  at  any  time  during  .the  trial. 

To  step  on  or  over  the  circle  during  any  part  of 
the  throw. 

To  step  on  or  over  the  front  half  of  the  circle,  or 
touch  the  ground  in  any  way  forward  of  the  front  half, 
before  the  throw  is  measured. 

MEASUREMENT.  —  Under  most  rules  the  meas- 
urement is  made  from  the  nearest  break  made  in 
the  ground  by  the  discus  to  the  middle  of  the  front 
edge  of  the  pedestal,  or  to  the  inner  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  break  to  the  center 
of  the  circle.  {P.S.A.L.  rules  specify  measurement 
/r{?m  ^ke  break  to  the  center  oj  the  pedestal  ."j 
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RECORDS,  DISCUS  THROW.  — 

Note,  —  This  is  not  intended  as  a  table  of  latest  records, 
but  merely  to  give  coaches  a  standard  of  comparison  for  athletes 
of  different  ages. 

fflGH  SCHOOLS  (P.S.A.L.,  N.Y.) 

Greek  style,    130  ft.  3  in. 
INTERSCHOLASTIC 

(Style  not  specified)  139  ft.  5 J  in 
ADULT  (A.A.U.  SENIOR) 

Greek  style,       97  ft. 
Free  style,        135  ft.  6i  in. 


THROWING   THE   HAMMER 

This  event  is  suitable  for  adults  only. 

THE  FIELD.  —  The  seven-foot  circle  from  which 
the  hammer  is  thrown  is  the  same  as  for  the  shot  put, 
though  the  toe  board  is  not  a  requirement. 

In  the  interests  of  safety,  there  should  be  around  the 
circle  from  which  the  throw  is  made,  a  clear,  level 
space  of  190  feet  in  every  direction. 

All  rules,  fouls,  order  of  competing,  officials,  measure- 
ments, and  score  are  the  same  as  for  the  shot  put. 
The  only  differences  in  the  two  events  are  in  the  im- 
plement used  and  the  method  of  throwing  it. 

THE  HAMMER.  —  The  hammer,  under  most  rules, 
may  be  of  any  construction  desired,  but  one  comprised 
of  a  metal  head  and  wire  handle  is  customary.  The 
minimum  length  and  weight  of  the  hammer  aire 
strictly  specified.    In  all  rules,  the  \ei\%\5DL  xcw^sX.  \^s>\. 
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be  over  4  feet,  and  judges  should  measure  the  hammer 
during  a  contest  as  well  as  before  the  event  begins, 
as  the  wire  is  apt  to  stretch.  The  usual  weight  is 
16  pounds. 

This  is  the  minimum  requiremfent  of  the  AA.U,  and  Inter- 
collegiate rules;  Y.M.C.A.  rules  allow  a  weight  of  from  12  to 
16  pounds.  Lighter  weight  hammers  are  sometimes  used  down 
to  8  pounds,  but  are  not  official. 

Hammers  are  usually  furnished  by  the  Games 
Committee  in  charge  of  a  meet ;  any  contestant  may 
use  his  own  hammer  if  its  length  and  weight  are  accord- 
ing to  specifications,  but  in  that  case  any  other  com- 
petitor wishing  to  may  use  the  same  hammer. 

Hammers  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5. 

THE  THROW  is  usually  made  after  ohe  or  two 
turns  of  the  body,  the  hammer  being  held  low  at  first 
and  swung  up  across  the  shoulder  befori  being  re- 
leased. Any  position,  and  one  or  both  hands,  may 
be  used,  provided  the  following  rules  are  observed : 

The  contestant  must  not  step  on  or  over  the  circle  during 
any  part  of  his  throw. 

He  must  leave  by  the  rear  half  of  the  circle. 

He  must  not  touch  the  top  of  the  front  half  of  the  circle  or 
the  ground  beyond  the  front  half  after  the  throw  until  the  throw 
is  measured. 

He  must  not  drop  the  hammer  during  a  trial. 

For  any  of  the  above  fouls  the  throw  is  not  measured,  but 
counts  as  a  trial. 

H  the  hanuner  breaks  in  the  hands  of  the  contestant, 
the  trial  is  not  counted.    If  it  breaks  after  leaving  his 
hands  it  is  counted  as  a  trial  and  the  throw  is  meas- 
ured. 
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FORM.  —  With  the  back  towards  the  direction  in 
which  the  throw  is  to  be  made,  the  right  foot  should 
be  placed  just  inside  the  rear  edge  of  the  circle  and  the 
left  about  two  feet  behind  the  right.  The  head  of  the 
hammer  should  iie  as  far  outside  of  the  circle  as  possible 
and  to  the  right  of  the  right  foot.  Grasping  the  handle 
tightly,  the  competitor  should  whirl  the  hammer  three 
times  over  his  head  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
body,  being  careful  that  the  head  of  the  hammer  be 
the  farthest  from  the  ground  when  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  lowest  when  passing  the  right  hip. 
The  hammer  should  gradually  acquire  greater  speed 
and  at  no  time  be  beyond  complete  control. 

After  the  third  turn  of  the  hammer,  when  the 
is  behind  the  body,  the  thrower  should  turn  swiftly, 
pivoting  upon  the  left  foot ;  the  right  foot  should  then 
be  brought  down  again  and  the  left  shifted  a  little 
backward,  so  that  the  thrower  is  again  facing  away, 
from  the  direction  of  the  throw. 

If  only  one  turn  of  the  body  be  used,  the  body  am 
arms  are  then  straightened,  a  powerful  upward 
backward  (over  the  head)  pull  is  given  as  the  throwi 
rises  on  his  toes,  and  the  hands  follow  the  hammer 
it  goes  on  its  flight.     Some  competitors  use  two  tui 
before  lettinggo  of  the  hammer,  and  the' most  profidenl 
are  able  to  use  three  turns  and  yet  avoid  steppin) 
falling  outside  of  the  seven-foot  circle. 

The  hammer  is  sometimes  thrown  without  turning. 
The    official   definition   of    this  (Y.M.CA.   rules) 
that  the  body  of  the  contestant  shall  not  make  mof^ 
than  half  a  turn,  either  during  the  preliminary  swinj 
or  in  the  throw  itself. 
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MEASUREMENT :  SCORE.  —  The  throw  is  meas- 
ured from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  nearest  mark  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  circle. 

The  Field  Judges  of  the  hammer  throw  call  each 
competitor  to  the  circle  in  turn  and  after  having 
measured  and  weighed  the  competitor's  hammer,  call 
upon  him  to  throw.  Three  times  is  the  Ust  of  names 
gone  through.  If  there  be  no  finals,  he  who  has  thrown 
the  hammer  the  farthest  is  awarded  first  place.  If 
the  event  be  a  handicap  contest,  the  winner  must  have 
thrown  the  hammer  farther  than  the  sum  of  a  rival's* 
handicap  and  throw.  If  there  be  a  final  event,  the 
three  or  four  highest  are  each  given  three  more  trials, 
and  the  farthest  throw  made  by  any  competitor 
during  the  trials  wins  first  place,  if  it  be  a  scratch 
event;  if  a  handicap  event,  the  handicaps  must  be 
added  to  each  man's  throw. 

RECORDS.  — 

Note.  —  These  figures  are  given  to  afford  coaches  a  standard 
of  comparison,  and  not  to  furnish  the  latest  records. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  12-lb.  hammer,  197  ft.  J  in. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  i6-lb.  hammer,  175  ft.  10  in. 
ADULT   (A.A.U.  SENIOR) 

i6-lb.  hammer,  189  ft.    6^  in. 


THROWING  THE   s6-LB.   WEIGHT 

As  here  given  the  directions  are  for  distance  throws  only. 
The  weight  is  sometimes  thrown  for  height,  its  altitude  being 
judged  by  a  suspended  surface  marked  to  indicate  height 
distances  above  the  ground. 
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HE  FIELD.  —  This  is  exactly  like  the  field  for 
the  hammer  throw  or  shot  put.    All  rules,  fouls,  order 
of  competing,  and  officials  are  the  same  as  for  the 
hammer  throw  or  shot  put,  the  only  differences  being  J 
in  the  implement  used  and  the  manner  of  throwing. 

THE  WEIGHT  is  a  metal  sphere  with  a  handle  o£l 
any  shape  or  material.     The  combined  height  of  h 
and  handle  must  be  at  least  g6  pounds,  and  their 
combined  height  not  more  than  i6  inches.     Such  i 
weight  costs  $12. 

THE  THROW  is  made  from  within  a  seven-foe 
circle,  exactly  like  that  described  for  the  shot  pufl 
Any  form  of  throw  may  be  used,  provided  the  rule! 
given  below  are  observed.     The  usual  form  i 
what  similar  to  the  hammer  throw. 

The  contestant  must  nol  step  on  or  over  any  pari  of  \.hi 
circle  during  his  throw. 

He  rausi  leave  the  circle  by  the  rear  half. 

He  must  not  step  on  or  over  the  front  half  of  ihe  circle,  1 
mark  the  ground  in  front  of  the  forward  half  with  his  clothJn 
or  person  in  any  way  before  the  throw  is  measured. 

He  must  not  let  go  of  the  weight  during  a  trial  until  he  n 
leases  it  in  the  throw. 

Any  throw  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  rules 
is  a  fair  throw.     If  any  of  these  rules  be  broken, 
throw  is  a  foul.     The  attempt  counts  as  a  trial,  bi 
the  throw  is  not  measured. 

MEASUREMENT.  —  This  is  made  from  the  near- 
est break  in  the  ground  made  by  any  part  of  the 
weight  or  handle,  to  the  inner  circumference  of  th^ 
circle,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  break  to  the  center 
the  circle. 
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SCORE.  —  Each  contestant  has  three  trials,  and 
his  record  in  the  event  is  the  farthest  •  throw  of  the 
three,  whether  it  be  made  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
trial. 

Elimination  for  finals^  ties,  handicaps,  etc.,  are  all 
conducted  exactly  as  in  the  shot  put. 

RECORD.— 

(For  comparison  only  —  not  necessarily  the  latest  record.) 
ADULT  (A.  A.  U.  SENIOR)  38  ft.  gf  in. 


THROWING  THE  JAVELIN 

This  is  a  Swedish  event  that  has  grown  in  popularity 
since  the  first  modern  Olympic  games  in  1896. 

THE  FIELD  is  a  level  across  which  is  marked  a 
straight  line  called  a  scratch  line  or  restraining  line. 
This  line  (oflScial  rules)  is  a  board  3  inches  in  width  and 
12  inches  in  length,  sunk  flush  with  the  ground.  The 
thrower  may  not  cross  this  Une  in  throwing,  nor  touch 
the  board  with  one  or  both  feet. 

THE  JAVELIN  is  a  simple  wooden  shaft  of  hard 
wood  that  will  not  vibrate,  and  is  fitted  with  a  sharp 
iron  or  steel  point  at  one  end.  The  official  total  length 
is  8.5  feet,  and  the  total  weight  not  less  than  1.6 
pounds  complete  as  thrown.  The  javelin  is  so  shaped 
that  the  distance  between  its  foremost  point  and  the 
center  of  gravity  shall  not  be. more  than  1.203  yards 
(no  centimeters),  nor  less  than  2.953  feet  (90  centi- 
meters),    A  grip  is  formed  by  binding  the  shaft  about 
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the  center 'of  gravity  with  whipcord  for  a  distance  of 
6.3  inches  (16  centimeters).  There  may  be  no  notches 
in  the  shaft,  nor  thongs  to  hold  this  grip,  and  it  must 
not  enlarge  the  shaft  more  than  .9  of  an  inch  (25  milli- 
meters) . 

THE  THROW.  —  The  javelin  may  be  thrown  by 
one  hand,  or  by  both,  in  the  latter  case  the  beat  throw 
being  the  record,  or  the  record  of  the  two  hands  may 
be  added  together.  The  following  explanation  is  for 
the  right-arm  throw. 

The  contestant  should  step  about  18  yards  back 
the  restraining  line.  He  should  hold  the  javeUn  by 
grip  in  the  right  hand  over  the  shoulder,  with  the  upper 
arm  parallel  to  the  ground  and  the  javelin  grasped  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers.  The 
other  fingers  should  be  lightly  placed  oh  the  side  of 
the  javelin  away  from  the  body,  to  help  steady  it. 

With  the  javelin  in  this  position,   the  contestant, 
should  run  forward,  gradually  increasing  the  spei 
until  the  maximum  is  reached,  from  which  the  thr( 
is  made.     Five  yards  before  the  spot  for  the  throw,  thi 
contestant  should  slowly  draw  the  hand  and  arm  back- 
ward until  the  arm  is  in  a  line  with  the  javelin.     At 
majdmum  speed,  with  the  right  foot  back  of  the  body 
(the  body  being  well  bent  backward),   the  javi" 
should  be  grasped  more  tightly  and  the  right  ham 
arm,  shoulder,  and  body  shot  forward,  releasing  th* 
spear  as  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the  left  foot. 

The  thrower  may  not  touch  or  cross  the  restraining 
line  or  board  with  either  foot  in  delivering  his  liirow,, 
and  may  not  cross  this  line  at  completion  until 
throw  is  marked. 
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MEASUREMENT.  —  The  throw  is  measured  from 
the  restraining  line  to  the  point  on  the  ground  first 
touched  by  the  point  of  the  javelin.  A  throw  does 
not  count  in  which  any  part  of  the  shaft  touches  the 
ground  before  the  point,  nor  in  which  the  javelin 
breaks  while  in  flight. 

Trials  and  turns  of  competitors,  the  score,  fouls, 
and  officials  are  the  same  as  for  the  shot  put. 

RECORDS,  JAVELIN  THROW.  — 

Note,  —  For  comparison  only ;  not  necessarily  the  latest 
records. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  (MEN)  134  ft.  10  in. 

A.A.n.  (SENIOR)  169  ft.  loi  in. 

OLYMPIC  (1912)  (BEST  HAND)  200  ft.  i^^  in. 
OLYMPIC    (RIGHT    AND    LEFT 

HANDS  ADDED   TOGETHER)  358  ft.  xi.86  in. 


BASEBALL   DISTANCE  THROW 

THE  FIELD.  —  A  circle  or  "  box  "  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter is  drawn  on  the  ground.  It  is  bisected  by  a  line 
drawn  across  it  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
throw. 

At  intervals  in  front  of  the  circle  is  drawn  a  series 
of  lines,  about  15  feet  long,  parallel  to  the  line  that 
crosses  the  drcle  —  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  throw.  The  ball  scores  according  to  its 
passing  these  Jines. 
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Bor  players  of  different  ages  the  lines  are  drawn  at 
B  following  distances  from  the  front  edge  of  drcle. 
Age  Number  of  Feet 

1  years  ii-iS-*;  ft. 

a  to  15  yeare  15-21-31  ft. 

'igh  School  60-70-80  ft. 

College  75-100-150-200  fl. 

THE  THROW  must  be  an  overhand    throw, 
starting,  the  player  toes  the  line  that  crosses  the  drcii 
In  delivering  the  ball  he  springs  forward  into  the  for- 
ward half  of  the  circle,  but  if  he  steps  or  falls  on  or  be- 
yond the  circle,  the  throw  is  a  foul  and  does  not  score. 

SCORE.  —  For  younger  players  the  distances 
score  as  follows  1 

A  ball  falling  in  the  zone  between  the  first  and 
second  lines  scores  i  point;  in  the  second  zone  3 
points,  and  in  the  third  zone  5  points. 

In   an   individual   competition,  the  player  scoi 
the  largest  number  of  points  wins.  ii 

In  a  team  competition,  the  team  which  has  the  high- 
est total  of  points  wins.     If  the  number  of  players 
the  teams  is  unequal,  that  team  wins  which  has 
largest  average  of  points. 

For  older  players,  the  distance  is  measured  ac- 

fately,  as  in  a  shot  put,  except  that  for  so  great  a 
ince  the  lines  serve  merely  as  landmarks  to  shorten 

if  distance  for  stretching  the  tape. 
1  this  form  of  contest  each  player  has  three 
ist  being  gone  through  three  times  in  successi( 

ftthe  best  throw  of  the  three  is  that  player's  n 
e  event. 
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OFFICIALS*  —  Field  Judges  are  in  sole  chaxge 
of  this  event.    Their  decisions  are  fiiial. 
RECORDS,  BASEBALL  DISTANCE  THROW.— 

Note.  —  As  a  standard  for  comparison  only,  not  necessarily 
the  latest  record. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGES  205  ft.  7  in. 


BASKET   BALL  DISTANCE   THROW 

THE  FIELD.  —  A  circle  or  box,  6  feet  in  diameter, 
is  drawn  on  the  ground.  It  is  bisected  by  a  line  drawn 
across  it  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  throw. 

At  intervals  in  front  of  the  circle  is  drawn  a  series  of 
lines,  about  15  feet  long,  parallel  to  the  line  that 
crosses  the  circle  —  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  throw.  The  ball  scores  according  to  its 
passing  these  lines. 

For  players  of  different  ages  the  lines  are  drawn  at 
the  following  distances  from  the  front  edge  of  the  circle. 

Age  Number  of  Feet 
7  to  II  years  12-18-27  feet 

12  to  IS  years  15-21-31  feet 

High  School  60-70-80  feet 

College  75-100  feet 

THE  THROW  is  quite  similar  to  a  shot  put.    The 

ball  should  be  held  in  the  right  hand  over  the  right 

shoulder.    The  feet  should  be  in  a  stride  position, 

the  Jeft  foot  forward,  toeing  WMt  \ixv^  ^.etoss  the  center 
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of  the  circle,  the  right  foot  back,  with  the  right  knee 
bent  and  sustaining  the  weight. 

The  left  side  should  be  turned  forward  and  the  left 
arm  raised  in  the  direction  of  the  throw. 

With  a  spring,  the  right  foot  should  be  placed  in  the 
forward  half  of  the  circle,  and  the  ball  pushed  forward 
with  the  force  of  the  entire  body  behind  it. 
.  This  throw  may  also  be  taken  as  an  underhand 
throw,  in  which  case  the  ball  rests  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  against  the  wrist  as  th^  arm  is  swung  down- 
ward and  backward  at  the  side.  With  one  or  two 
preliminary  swings  of  the  full  arm  in  the  direction  of 
the  throw,  the  same  spring  and  delivery  are  made  as 
for  the  sh6ulder  put. 

If  the  player  steps  or  falls  on  or  beyond  the  circle, 
the  throw  is  a  foul.  It  counts  as  a  trial,  but  does  not 
score. 

SCORE.  —  A  ball  falling  in  the  zone  between  the 
first  and  second  Unes  scores  i  point;  in  the  second 
zone  3  points ;  and  in  the  third  zone  5  points. 

In  an  individual  competition,  the  player  scoring  the 
largest  number  of  points  wins. 

In  a  team  competition,  the  team  which  has  the 
highest  total  of  points  wins.  If  the  number  of 
players  on  the  teams  is  unequal,  that  team  wins  which 
has  the  largest  average  of  points. 

OFFICIALS.  —  Field  Judges  are  in  sole  charge  of 
this  event.    Their  decisions  are  final. 

RECORDS.  — 

Note.  —  For  a  standard  of  comparison  only ;  not  given 
as  necessarily  the  latest  record. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGES  ?»o  iV.  \\  'm. 
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ROWING   RACES 

Whenever  the  skill  of  a  single  oarsman,  or  even  of  a 
pair,  or  of  four,  or  of  eight,  is  in  question,  and  when- 
ever that  skill  is  pitted  against  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  another  single  oarsman,  or  pair,  or  four, 
or  eight  as  the  case  may  be,  in  organized  competition, 
specially  built  boats  are  customarily  used.  They  are 
built  of  very  light  wood,  are  narrow  and  long  and  are 
propelled  by  long,  spoon-shaped  oars. 

To  successfully  row  a  shell,  as  a  racing  craft  is 
caUed,  requires  months  of  training  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  to  manipulate  the 
oars. 

THE  COURSE.  —  The  length  of  course  over  which 
boat  races  are  held  varies  from  i  to  4  miles.  Inland 
water,  with  little  or  no  current  and  a  straightaway 
course,  is  ideal,  especially  if  the  water  is  seldom  rough. 

Many  courses,  however,  are  on  tidewater.  In  order 
that  the  running  of  the  tide  affect  the  race  as  little  as 
possible,  the  events  are  sometimes  scheduled  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  time  between  the  change  of  tides, 
when  the  water  is  slack,  —  the  main  object  being  not 
to  compel  a  crew  to  race  against  the  tide  or  current. 

Flags,  floating  upon  small  wooden  floats,  are  used 
to  mark  the  start  and  finish. 

CREWS.  —  Oarsmen  compete  against  each  other 
singly  (singles),  in  pairs,  in  fours,  01  m  ev.^\s». 
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An  oarsman  is  one  who,  in  the  boat  with  another, 
or  other,  mates,  grasps  and  rows  one  oar,  termed  a 
sweep,  with  both  hands.  A  sculler  is  one  who,  alone 
or  in  company  with  others,  grasps  in  each  hand  a 
shorter  oar,  called  a  scull. 

There  are  four  classes  of  oarsmen  and  scullers,  — 
juniors,  intermediates,  seniors,  and  champions. 

A  junior  sculler  is  one  who  has  never  won  a  scull 
race ;  and  a  junior  oarsman,  one  who  has  never 
been  a  member  of  a  crew  that  has  won  a  race  for 
oarsmen. 

An  intermediate  sculler  is  one  who,  having  won 
or  helped  to  win  a  junior  race,  has  never  won  a 
race  for  intermediate  or  senior  scuUers ;  and  an  inter- 
mediate oarsman  one  who,  having  won  or  helped  to 
win  a  junior  race  for  oarsmen,  has  never  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  winning  intermediate  senior  race  for  oarsmen. 

A  senior  sculler  is  one  who,  having  won  or  helped 
to  win  a  sculling  race  for  intermediates,  has  never 
been  a  member  of  a  crew  that  has  won  a  senior  race 
for  scullers.  A  senior  oarsman  is  one  who,  hav- 
ing won  or  helped  to  win  a  race  for  intermediate 
oarsmen,  has  never  won  a  senior  race  for  intermediate 
oarsmen. 

A  championship  sculling  race  is  open  to  winners 
of  previous  senior  sculling  races,  and  a  championship 
for  oarsmen  is  open  only  to  winners  of  previous  ra^ 
for  senior  oarsmen.  The  winner  or  winners  of  < 
pionship  races  are  termed  champions. 

When  choosing  a  crew,  long,   slender-built  i 
dates,  all  other  things  being  equal,  are  pref«ufl 
Each  man  should  weigh  at  least  ii^^povjids. 
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'  The  heavier  men  of  an  eight  should  be  seated  in  the 
:enter  of  the  boat  and  the  weights  of  the  men  in  the 
30W  and  stern  should  be  equal  so  that  the  boat  will 
ride  on  an  even  keel ;  that  is,  be  not  too  high  in  the 
30W  or  in  the  stern. 

A  crew  should  be  made  up  of  men  of  similar  builds, 
so  far  as  that  is  possible. 

THE  STROKE  of  the  crew  IS  the  oarsman  who  sits 
[n  the  seat  in  front  of  the  coxswain  and  the  time  of  his 
strokes  must  be  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
:iew. 

COXSWAIN.  —  In  fours  or  eights,  steering  is  done  by 
i  man  in  the  stem  who  faces  the  oarsmen,  and  who  is 
laJled  the  Coxswain.  His  work  is  described  under 
■'steering," 

REGATTAS.  —  In  a  regatta,  as  a  series  of  races 
held  over  the  same  course  is  termed,  races  for  junior 
singles,  doubles,  pairs,  fours,  and  eights,  for  inter- 
mediate singles,  doubles,  pairs,  fours,  and  eights,  are 
pften  included,  if  a  sufbcient  number  of  entries  for 
each  race  are  obtained.  In  regattas,  college  'varsity 
crews  are  rated  as  seniors,  and  college  crews  that  have 
won  other  intercollegiate  races,  as  intermediates. 

Each  one  of  a  pair  grasps  a  single  oar  in  both  hands, 
rrhereas  each  member  of  a  double  holds  a  scull  in  each 
band. 

The  entry  fee  for  an  eight  is  usually  $20 ;  for  a  four, 
ti$  ;  for  a  pair,  $10 ;  and  for  a  single,  $5.  The  entry 
fee  or  fees  are  usually  paid  by  the  club  represented  by 
the  competing  crew. 

OFFICIALS,  ^  An  Umpire  is  the  olficial  in  charge 
gia.  legatu.    Sometimes  he  acl&  a&^Ux\£3L.  .^ 'osfs^ 
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another  official,  the  Starter,  acts  under  the  direction 
of  the  Umpire. 

A  Judge  or  Judges  at  the  Finish  report  to  the  Um- 
pire the  order  in  which  the  competitors  finished,  and 
the  Umpire  decides  as  to  which  of  the  oarsmen  who 
finished  among  the  leaders  are  entitled  to  places. 
The  Umpire  may  reserve  decision;  but  it  must  be 
given  some  time  during  the  day  upon  which  the  regatta 
is  held. 

THE  RACE.  —  The  Umpire  starts  the  boats  by 
signal,  usually  a  shot.  The  stern  of  competing  boats 
must  be  at  the  starting  Kne.  At  the  finish,  the  order 
in  which  the  bows  cross  the  line  determines  their 
respective  order. 

A  boat  must  remain  in  its  own  water  (corresponding 
to  lanes  in  sprint  races)  and  not  cross  over  and  touch 
or  interfere  with  a  competing  boat.  Any  such  inter- 
ference is  a  foul  and  the  penalty  is  disqualification. 
The  Umpire  inflicts  said  penalty.  If  a  shell  crosses  over 
into  another's  water,  but  does  not  interfere  with  an 
opposing  shell,  no  penalty  is  inflicted  by  the  Umpire, 
who  is  sole  judge  as  to  whether  such  crossing  resulted 
in  interference. 

Whenever  a  foul  is  committed,  the  Umpire  may 
award  the  race  to  the  competitors  in  the  order  in  which 
they  finished,  excluding  the  offending  boat,  or  order 
that  those  who  did  not  offend  row  the  race  over  again, 
or  order  that  those  who  did  not  offend  row  again  from 
the  place  where  the  foul  was  committed. 

If  there  is^  dead  heat,  that  is,  if  two  boats  are  tied, 

so  that  both  bows  cross  the  line  at  exactly  the  same 

moment,  the  Umpire  orders  the  lace  to  be  rowed  over 
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again,  after  a  long  enough  interval  to  enable  the  con- 
testants to  recover  from  the  previous  effort.  K  a 
competitor  refuses  to  row  a  dead  heat  over  again,  he  is 
considered  to  have  lost  the  race. 

When  the  course  has  a  turn,  each  entry  has  its  own 
turning  stake,  and  if  a  crew  turns  aroimd  another's 
stake,  it  does  so  at  its  own  peril. 

START.  —  The  boats  are  ordered  to  the  starting 
line  by  the  Umpire  and  there  by  lot  is  determined  the 
relative  position  of  each  shell.  The  boat  that  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  win  first  choice  will  take  all  condi- 
tions into  consideration  before  choosing,  as  this 
first  choice  is  no  mean  advantage.  If  the  tide  is 
running  in  the  direction  in  which  the  race  is  to  be 
rowed,  a  position  in  toward  the  center  of  the  stream 
is  preferable ;  whereas,  if  the  tide  is  running  in  the 
opposite  direction,  a  position  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
bank,  out  of  the  full  force  of  the  tide,  is  an  advantage. 
Wind  and  local  conditions  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  tip  of  the  stern  of  the  boat  must  be  brought  up 
to  the  starting  line.  The  oarsman  or  oarsmen  reach 
forward,  ready  to  catch  the  water  with  the  blade  of 
the  oar  as  far  back  as  possible  at  the  starting  signal. 
At  the  report  of  the  Umpire's  or  Starter's  gun,  the 
blade  is  pulled  through  the  water.  Some  crews  start 
with  two  short  strokes  and  then  a  long  one,  or  a  short, 
a  three-quarter,  and  then  a  long  one. 

THE  STROKE. —  This  is  the  most  important 
element  in  a  race.  The  following  description  refers 
to  the  handling  of  a  sweep,  as  an  oar  that  is  pulled  with 
both  hands  is  termed. 


The  Stroke 
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Step  into  the  shell  lightly,  sweep  in  hand.  Sit 
down,  place  feet  against  stretcher,  as  the  board  rests 
for  the  feet  are  termed,  and  fasten  oar  in  rowlock, 
convex  side  of  blade  resting  on  the  water.  Bend  down 
and  fasten  the  straps  on  stretcher  around  the  feet. 

The  oar  should  be  grasped  with  the  inside  hand 
close  to  the  end,  the  outside  hand  about  a  hand's 
breadth  distant  from  the  inside  hand  and  the  thumbs 
down  and  around  the  oar.  The  oar  should  be  held  so 
that  all  the  fingers  feel  it  and  so  that  the  knuckles  of 
the  thumbs  are  no  more  than  a  hand's  breadth  apart. 

The  heels  should  be  close  together  and  the  kni 
about  a  foot  apart. 

Raiding  boats  have  a  sliding  seat.  When  that 
is  as  far  toward  the  stern  (back  of  the  boat)  as  it 
slide,  the  body  should  be  bent  forward  from  the  hips, 
the  shoulders  drawn  downward  and  backward,  the 
chest  out,  and  the  spinal  column  as  straight  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  oar  should  be  held  with  the  hands 
over  the  toes,  the  arms  and  hands  in  hne,  the  knees 
bent  and  a  foot  apart,  the  heels  together.  The  blade 
of  the  oar  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  water  and  the 
bottom  of  the  blade  about  to  touch  the  water. 

The  blade  is  turned  just  a  trifle  forward  as  the 
is  raised  and  the  oar  immersed,  so  that  only  the  blade 
covered,  and  then  is  held  vertically  in  the  water. 

At  that  moment  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  should' 
be  put  to  the  oar,  and  the  ensuing  instant  the  slide 
should  be  allowed  to  begin  to  travel  toward  the  bow 
of  the  boat.  The  knees  should  be  firmly  pressed 
against  the  stretcher  so  that  they  flatten  and  cause 
,_tbe  sHde  to  move  backward,  and  tb.£  \ioi^  '^«vii&- 
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swing  in  line  with  the  boat  towards  the  bow.  The 
arms  must  be  kept  straight  until  just  as  the  body  has 
begun  to  swing  past  the  perpendicular.  Then  the 
arms  should  be  bent  and  carried  down  close  by  the 
sides,  until  the  hands  touch  the  chest  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breastbone. 

This  swing  backward  of  the  body  from  the  hips  and 
bending  of  the  arm  will  have  caused  the  oar  to  travel 
backwards  through  the  water.  During  its  inmiersion 
from  the  time  of  the  catch,  when  full  power  should  be 
applied,  to  the  time  it  is  about  to  be  taken  out,  the  pull 
on  the  oar  should  be  steady  and  even,  and  at  no  time 
should  the  top  of  the  blade  show  above  water  or  deeper 
than  just  below  the  surface.  The  finish  should  be 
with  power  on  the  oar,  but  without  a  jerk,  and  the 
body,  when  swingmg  backward,  should  not  swing  in 
the  least  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  moment  that  the  breast  is  touched,  a  quick 
drop  of  the  forearm  should  carry  the  blade  out  of  the 
water  and  an  unappreciable  time  thereafter  a  drop  of 
the  wrist  should  bring  the  blade  horizontal  and 
parallel  to  the  water  and  then  the  arm  should  be 
straightened;  but  the  shoulder  must  not  be  thrust 
forward.  At  the  same  time  the  body  should  be  swung 
forward  (toward  the  stem)  from  the  hips,  the  spine 
straight,  shoulders  down  and  back,  and  chest  out. 
Just  as  the  body  passes  the  perpendicular,  the  slide 
is  started  toward  the  stem,  so  that  it  will  have  traveled 
as  far  as  possible  in  that  direction,  when  the  hands 
are  again  over  the  toes. 

The  wrist  should  then  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
Arm,  so  that  the  blade  is  again  perpendLoilar  to  the 
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surface  of  the  water  and  the  strokes  are  repeated  as 
described  above. 

The  catch  (as  the  act  of  dropping  the  oar  into  th? 
water  is  termed),  the  pull  through  the  water,  the 
finish  of  the  stroke,  and  the  recovery  (as  the  aqt 
of  disengaging  the  oar  from  the  water  and  bringing  it 
back  preparatory  to  the  catch  is  called).  — are  all 
one  continuous  motion.  With  a  finished  oarsman, 
the  movements  all  merge  one  into  the  other.  The 
act  of  bringing  the  oar  over  the  water  parallel  to  its 
surface  is  termed  feathering,  and  at  that  rime  the  oar 
should  be  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.    The  head  should  be  held  erect  at  all  times. 

The  direcrions  above  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
sculler,  with  the  exception  that  he  grasps  a  scull  witb 
each  hand,  close  to  the  end,  and  that  his  power  musi 
be  applied  with  equal  force  to  each  oar,  so  that  tbi 
boat  will  steer  a  straight  course. 

STEERING.  ~  In  order  to  aid  the  sculler  to  steer 
a  straight  course,  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  one  fixed 
object  on  the  bank  and  then  keeps  his  shell  in  line 
with  that  object.  From  time  to  time,  he  also  looks 
over  his  shoulder  without  turning  his  head  through  an 
angle  of  more  than  40  degrees.  . 

A  coxswain  steers  a  four  or  an  eight.  He  is  usually  ■ 
a  light  man,  weighing  from  100  to  115  pounds,  who  sitsl 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  facing  the  oarsmen.  He  holds  ' 
in  his  hands  the  lines  that  control  the  rudder. 

He  should  sit  with  his  legs  crossed,  should  not  shift, 
have  his  hands  on  the  sides  of  the  boat  to  steady  it, 
and  his  body  should  give  from  the  hip  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  boat.    He  should  maJte  as  \i'W\e  vx*^  q'v  '^'^ 
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rudder  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  retard  the  boat,  and 
when  he  does  use  it,  do  so  between  strokes  and  apply 
it  gradually. 

The  coxswain  should  study  conditions  and  should 
decide  whether  to  guide  the  boat  out  into  the  tide  or 
not,  should  give  all  orders  when  to  stop  or  start  and 
should  be  the  judge  of  pace.  He  should  decide  when 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  faster  or  slower  stroke  and  when 
for  la  spurt,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  stroke  or  captain, 
all  of  which  calls  for  the  best  of  judgment. 

Over  a  three-mile  course,  a  crew  ought  to  be  able  to  , 
row  33  strokes  to  the  minute  all  the  way,  and  be  able 
to  use  38  for  the  spurt ;  whereas  over  a  mile  course, 
38  strokes  to  the  minute  for  the  course,  and  about  41 
to  the  minute  for  the  spurt,  should  be  the  average. 

OUTFIT.  —  THE  SHELLS  used  by  oarsmen  are 
owned  by  the  clubs  to  which  the  athletes  belong,  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  shell,  which  is  usually  the 
personal  property  of  the  sculler  who  uses  it.  This  shell 
is  usually  about  26  feet  long,  about  11  inches  wide, 
and  weighs  about  28  pounds.  The  sculls  are  about 
9  feet  and  9  inches  long  and  the  blade  about  6  inches 
wide. 

An  eight-oared  shell  is  usually  about  60  feet  long, 
2  feet  wide,  and  weighs  about  2  70  pounds.  The  sweeps 
are  usually  12  J  feet  long  and  the  width  of  blade  about 
6  inches. 

The  shells  are  usually  made  of  cedar  with  ribs  of  ash. 
Well-varnished  linen  covers  the  top  of  bow  and  stem. 

DRESS.  —  Oarsmen  wear  light  woolen,  or   mixed 
woolen   and  cotton,  sleeveless,  bathing  jerseys  and 
trunks,  woolen  socks,  and  can.va.s>  siioes. 
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INDOOR  ROWING  MACHJl^R§;  upon  which  candi- 
dates for  a  crew  can  pj:a<5tlce*in  a  gymnasium  during 
the  winter  months;  ji^ptt  if  ova  $i6  to  $30. 

HISTORY.\-^*Kof  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

century  wa§»jcompetitive  rowing  recognized  as  a  sport. 

There  '^re  records  of  rowing  races  held  and  rowing 

.•j:lub&.iil*existence  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

.^  *•  ••  In  1833,  Yale  University  crews  competed  at  country 

:"  "  fairs.     In  1839  the  first  of  the  world-famous  Henley 

Regattas  was  held  at  Henley,  England.     Three  years 

later  the  first  organized  boat  races  in  America  were 

held  by  the  Detroit  Boat  Club.     In  1845  ^^e  outrigger 

was  invented. 

In  1848  was  organized  the  Atlantic  Boat  Club  of 
New  York  City,  the  forerunner  of  many  others  on  the 
Harlem  River  and  on  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia. 

Four  years  later  (1852),  Harvard  and  Yale  held  their 
first  eight-oared  race.  Both  crews  competed  in  barges, 
a  heavier,  wider  craft  than  a  shell,  uncovered  at  the 
top. 

In  1870  Yale  was  the  first  to  use  the  sliding  seat. 

To-day  regattas  are  held  all  over  the  world,  and  each 
year  the  most  expert  of  the  world's  oarsmen  compete 
at  Henley  for  various  trophies  and  title. 
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GLOSSARY 

Barge.    Racing  boat,  broader  and  heavier  than  a  sheU. 

Bow.    Extreme  front  of  a  boat. 

Catch.    The  entrance  of  the  oar  into  the  water. 

Course.    Water,  over  which  race  is  rowed. 

Coxswain.    Steersman  of  racing  craft. 

Dead  heat.    Race,  in  which  competitors  reach  the  finish  at 

the  same  instant. 
Eight.  SheU  propelled  by  eight  oarsmen. 
Feathering.    Act  of  turning  oar  so  that  blade  is  parallel  to 

the  surface  of  the  water. 
Four.    Racing  shell  propelled  by  four  oarsmen. 
Intermediate.    Oarsman  or  sculler,  who  has  won  a  race  for 

jimior  oarsmen  or  scullers,  respectively;    but  never  one 

for  intermediate  or  seniors. 
Junior.    Oarsman  or  sculler,  who  has  never  won  a  junior 

race  for  oarsmen  or  scullers  respectively. 
Oarsman.    One  who  rows  a  sweep. 
Outrigger.    Iron  framework  at  side  of  shell,  into  which  oar 

is  fastened. 
Over-reach.    To  push  shoulders  too  far  forward,  when  body 

is  bent  forward  and  arms  are  extended  at  the  moment 

before  the  catch. 
Pair-oared.    Shell,  in  which  each  of  two  oarsmen  gras|^  a 

sweep. 
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Pull  through.    Act  of  pulling  the  blade  of  the  oar  through 

the  water  after  the  catch. 
Recovery.    Act  of  pushing  the  blade  of  the  oar  through  the 

air  after  the  puU  through,  preparatory  to  the  catch. 
Regatta.    Series  of  races  held  over  the  same  coiurse  on  the 

same  or  successive  days. 
Rudder.    Piece  of  wood  at  the  stem,  with  which  the  boat  is 

steered. 
Sculls.    Short  oars,  one  held  in  each  hand. 
Sculler.    One  who  uses  sculls. 

Senior.    Sculler  or  oarsman,  who  has  won  a  race  for  inter- 
mediate scullers  or  oarsmen  respectively;   but  has  never 

won  a  race  for  seniors. 
Shell.  Lightest  of  boat-racing  craft. 
Single.    Shell  propelled  by  a  single  oarsman. 
Slide.    Movable  top  of  the  oarsman's  or  sculler's  seat. 
Starter.    Official  who  starts  a  race. 
Steer.    To  direct  the  course  of  a  boat  by  means  of  rudder  or 

oars. 
Stern.    The  extreme  rear  of  a  boat. 
Stroke.    The  number  of  times  that  the  oar  is  dipped  into  the 

water  within  a  prescribed  time ;  or  the  oarsman,  who  sits 

nearest  the  stem  and  sets  the  pace  that  the  others  must 

follow. 
Sweep.    Long  oar,  gripped  by  both  hands. 


Amstepr  and  proresHloiul  Bland- 


For  kith  Khoola,  9,  10. 
AthleOi!  OTsanlzBtlonSi  t 


BASEBAIJi,  3Q. 


Ab  fielder.  SS. 

BeconiDa  busmu,  E 

Cstpher's  plane.  54. 

Return  nCWl.  GS. 

Sienals.  56, 
Cateliing  balls,  M. 
CDanhen.  51. 
Coiuhen-  line.  36. 
Coanhine,  SI. 
Dre«,  74. 
Brror,  03,  B7. 


Match  games. 

OfEeiala,  70. 
Outfit,  73, 


ButtiiiB  order,  38. 


BASHBALL  DISTANCE  TBBOW,  ■ 

BASKET '      BALL         DI8TANCS 

THBOW,  5»a. 
BKOAD  JUMP,  BUNNDia,  563. 

Standi  iw,  55T. 

Three  SwndlDKi  K60. 
Bycjie. 
BASKFT  BALL,  ST. 
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BASKET  BALL  —  CorUinued. 
Axioms,  100. 
Ball,  111. 

Advancing,  95. 

Fouls,   in  methods  of   playing, 
102. 
In  throwing  a  goal,  103. 

Out  of  bounds,  101,  104. 

Putting  in  play,  93. 
Baskets  (goals),  88,  111. 
Biblio^aphy,  113. 
Captains,  111. 
Center,  92. 
Center  circle,  90. 
Classified     fouls     and     penaltiee, 

102. 
Court,  88. 
Delay  of  game,  106. 
Dress.  111. 
Dribbling,  96. 
Formations,  100. 
Forwards,  91. 
Free  throw  lane,  90. 
Free  throw  line,  90. 
Free  throws,  99. 
Fouls,  classified,  102. 

Methods  between  players,  103. 

Throwing  for  goal,  103. 

Penalties  for,  99. 
General  description,  87. 
Glossary,  113. 
Goals,  88,  111. 
Guards,  91. 
History,  112. 
Lateness  of  players,  105. 
Match  games,  107. 
Methods  between  players,  103. 
Officials,  108. 
Out  of  bounds,  101,  104. 
Outfit,  111. 
Passing   and   advancing  the  ball, 

95. 
Penalties  for  fouls,  99. 
Players,  fouls,  103. 

Lateness  of,  105. 

Out  of  bounds,  104. 

Tackling,  97. 

Teams,  91. 
Putting  ball  in  play,  93. 
Referee,  108. 
Rules,  93. 

Advancing  the  ball,  95. 

Free  throw,  99. 

Passing,  95. 

For  putting  ball  in  play,  93. 
Score,  105. 
Scorer,  110. 
Start,  92. 
Substitutes,  92. 
Tackling,  97. 
Teams  91. 

Throwing  for  goal,  98,  103. 
Time,  105. 
Time  keeper,  110, 
Umpire,  109, 


BASKET   BALL   (LINE   GAME), 
117  fif. 
Advancing  the  ball,  122. 
Ball,  out  of  bounds,  127. 

Passing  and  advancing,  122. 

Put  in  play,  122. 

Specifications  for,  138. 
Baskets,  118,  138. 
Bibliography,  139. 
Center  circle,  120. 
Choice  of  goals,  121. 
Classified  list  of  fouls  and  penal- 
ties, 128. 

Between  placers,  129. 

Methods   of  playing   the    ball, 
128. 

Out  of  bounds,  player  or  ball, 
132. 

Time,  delay,  lateness,  133. 

Throwing  for  Goal,  130. 
Court,  118. 
Delay  of  game,  133. 
Dimensions  of  court,  118. 
Dress,  138. 
Dribbling,  123. 
Field  lines,  118. 
Fouls,  penalties  for,  126. 

See  Classified  list,  128. 
Free  throw  lane,  120. 
Free  throw  line,  120. 
Free  throws,  126. 
Glossary,  139. 
Goals,  118. 

Throwing  for,  124. 
Guarding,  123. 
History,  139. 
Interfering,  123. 
Lateness  of  players,  133. 
Linesmen,  136. 
Officials,  134. 
Out  of  bounds,  127. 
Outfit,  138. 
Passing  the  ball,  122. 
Penalties  for  fouls.  126. 
Putting  the  ball  in  play.  122. 
Referee,  134. 
Scorer,  137. 
Start,  122. 
Substitutes,  121. 
Teams,  120. 
Throwing  for  goal,  124. 

Fouls  in,  130. 
Time.  133. 
Timekeeper,  137. 
Umpire,  135. 


Class  Athletics,  12. 
Champion,  475. 
Championships,  16. 
Ciassincation  of  Athletes  (Track 
and  Field),  474. 
Champion,  475. 
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ClaniOlcmtiitD  Df  CMnmen,  fiOl. 

latenasiliate  eouller,  602. 

Junior  aouUer,  602. 

Senior  Hcullur,  802. 
Cleric  or  course,  4T7,  490. 
Cellulate    Athletic    Association 

(Nsllonal),  B. 
CompellUaD,  11. 

Clu3,  iDdividiml  Kaai.  11. 
Course.  chaQEC  of.  In  nee,  4R3. 
Courts,  how  to  roBrk,  26. 
CK09S  COUXTHT  BUN,  54  S. 
CroncbliiK  start,  479. 


DISCUS  iHEOW,  584." 

Free  Btyle,  S8S. 

Greek  styla.  ess. 
DISTANCE  TBACK  RACES,  619. 

See  Middle  OhIu'Icc. 
DISTANCE  THBOW,  BASEBAU., 


Doubles,  see  HandbaB.LamiTmnii, 


False  ilarls  In  running  r»ce«.  *Sl. 


ndd    Judfe,    track    and    Beld 

Wfty-sli  pouuii  welEbti  seo. 
FKLD  HOCKEX,  113. 

AdTBOolng  the  ball,  156. 

Ball,  methods  of  playing.  1G4. 
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FIELD  HOiXEY  —  Continued. 
Players,  obstructing,  161. 

OfiFside  play,  161. 

Rough  play,  161. 
Right  and  left  wings,  148. 
Roll-in,  155. 
Rough  play,  161. 

Rubber  ring  finger  protectors,  169. 
Rules  for  ball,  154. 

Players,  153,  161. 

Sticks,  153,  163. 
Score,  164. 
Shin  guards,  170. 
Shoes,  170. 

Sticks,  rules  for,  153,  163. 
Striking  circle,  145. 
Wings,  right  and  left,  148. 
Finish  of  running  races*  484. 
Flags  for  field  hockey,  145. 
FOOTBALL,    Different  Games  Ex- 
plained, 181.     See  Football, 
IntercoUegiate,     and     Soccer 
Football. 
FOOTBALL,         INTEBCOLLEG- 
LATE,    181. 
Advancing  the  ball,  after  a  kick- 
off,  197. 

After  a  snap  back,  198. 

Forward  pass,  199. 

Running,  200. 

Tackling,  200. 
Ball,   position  of,  for  scrimmage, 
196. 

Put   in   play  by   snapper  back, 
195. 

Specifications,  216. 
Batting  the  ball  forbidden,  203. 
Bibliography,  218. 
Center,  187. 

Dimensions  and  lines  of  field,  186. 
Dress,  26. 
Drop  kick,  203. 
End,  190. 
Fair  catch,  203. 
Field,  specifications  for,  186. 
Forward  pass,  199. 
Full  back,  192. 
Game,  192. 

General  description  of  game,  181. 
Glossary,  219. 
Goal,  choice  of,  192. 

From  touchdown,  206. 

Kicked  from  field,  211. 

Ways  of  making,  206. 
Gridiron,  187. 
Guard,  189. 
Half  backs,  192. 
History,  217. 
Kick,  drop,  203. 

Place  kick,  203. 

Punt,  203. 
Kick-off,  194,  197. 
Linesmen,  215. 

Methods  of  pla3nDg  the  ball,  202. 
Batting,  202. 


FOOTBALL,  DfTBRCOLLBGIiVTB. 

Methods  of  plajdng  the  ball  —  Conr 
tinued. 

Drop  kick,  203. 
-    Fair  catch,  203. 

Kicking,  203. 

Place  kick,  203. 

Punt,  203. 
Officials,  212. 

Field  judge,  215. 

Linesman,  215. 

Referee,  214. 

Umpire,  213. 
Outfit,  216. 
Punt,  203. 
Punt  out,  208. 
Quarterback,  101. 
Running  with  ball,  200. 
Safety,  211. 
Score,  205,  212. 
Scrimmage,  194. 
Signals,  183. 
Snap  back,  196,  198. 
Snapper  back,  195,  196. 
Start  of  game,  193. 
Tackle,  190. 
Tackling,  200. 
Teams,  187. 

Center,  187. 

End,  190. 

Full  back,  192. 

Guard,  187. 

Half  backs,  192. 

Quarter  back,  191« 

Tackle,  190. 
Touchback,  211. 
Touchdown,  206.^ 
Ways  of  making*  a  goal   and    of 
scoring,  205. 
Form  In  general,  3. 
Forward  pass,  199. 
Foul  hit,  basebalif  41. 
Indoor  baseball,  324. 
Fouls  In  running  races,  516. 
Free  style  discus  tlirow«  585. 
Free  throw,  see  Baakel  BiM, 


"  Get  set,**  494. 
GOLF,  225. 

Addressing  the  ball,  281. 
Permissible  to    touch    ball    in, 

232. 
To  move  a  ball  in,  257. 
Advice  and  information,  262. 
Api>roach,  the,  282.  242. 
Assistance  in  holing  out,  246. 
Ball,  bad  lie,  227. 
Covered  in  sand,  258. 
Dropped,  239. 
Falls  off  tee.  241. 
Hidden.  253. 

If  moved  after  stanoe  in  haaard, 
2^2. 
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!■  Donaidcred  holed  oi 
Mw  be  lifted,  2(». 
Moved,  2M.  257. 


Througb  the  green.  254. 


Com 


9.226. 


Delay  ' 


._  rater  haiard,  2M. 

Direutinn  of  hole  may  bo  pa 

out,  234. 
Drive.  332. 
Dropped  ball.  239. 
Fair  green,  226,  227. 
Flws,  22g,  201. 

To  bs  left  in  hole,  216. 
Pono,  230. 

Qnp  ai  clubA,  2 
ill  malct 
desct^pi 
1-.  287. 
(ireen.  22B,  227,  x^. 
Grip  af  olnba,  230. 
Grounding  the  dub.  231. 

Nnt  penninihle  id  bBord.  £32. 
Handicaps,  262. 

BiH]ue.  262. 
HuardB.  227,  24>,  2H. 

II  ball  movei  after  stanoe,  232. 

May  net  ground  dub  in.  232. 


JMreotion  may  bi 
234. 
Hc^ng  out,  242. 
Aamatanue  in,  249. 
Flag  to  be  left  in  1 

Boner  at  finl  tee.  2: 
At  second   and  ■ 

23S. 
Belonging  la 


beat    ball    i 


In  SI 


le  matahei.  237. 


Line  , 


ic  played,  252. 


Care  of,  228,  267. 
Lofting,  233. 
Loose     iniplamenta.     on     putting 

Anyw™rB'oo  ifuks,  263. 
Lost  bolls,  rales  for,  2HI. 
May  pasa  playen 


Moti 


MovBH. 


'.  ■P*: 


ball  in.  2S7.  258,  2B0. 


1,  257, 


Moving  a  ban,  xai. 

Moving  abilacleh  21 

OhetadEs   tbat   ma; 

263. 

Referee,  203. 
Umpire.  2S3. 
Order  of  individual 
ting  (Toen,  24 
Through  the  greei 

OpponeoC's  iiaU,  1 
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GOLF — Continued. 

Putting  green,  225,  228,  242. 

Casual  water  on,  247. 

Loose  implements  on,  may  be 
moved,  247. 

No  growing  thing  on,  may  be 
moved,  247. 

Precedence  on,  237,  243. 
Referee,  263. 

Re-teeing  ball.  239,  240.  241. 
Rough,  the.  225,  228. 
Rules  for  strokes,  233. 

Ball,  that  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  game,  252. 
Sclaffing.  233. 
Score,  248. 

Handicaps,  251. 

Match  play,  248. 

Stroke  competition,  249. 

Tie  249. 
Slicing  the  ball,  233. 
Specifications  for  ball,  outfit,  etc., 

263. 
Stance,  231. 

In  hazard,  232. 
Sticks,  see  Clubs. 
Stroke,  definition  of,  ^2. 

For  approach,  232. 

Drive,  232. 

Lofting,  233. 

Penalty,  234. 

Pulling  the  baU,  233. 

Putting.  233. 

Rules  for,  233. 

Sclafiing,  233. 

Slicing,  233. 

Topping.  233. 
Stroke  competition,  234. 
Stymie,  244. 
Teeing,  239. 
Teeing  off,  239,  240. 

Ball  falls  off  tee,  241. 
Tees.  227. 

Three-ball  match.  235. 
Through  the  green,  227,  242. 
Topping  the  ball,  233. 
Umpire,  263. 
Water  hazards,  256. 
Wrong  ball  in  hazards,  260. 

On  putting  green,  243,  261. 

Through  the  green,  261. 
GREEK  STYLE  DISCUS  THROW, 
586. 


HATIffTlffRB  THROW,  587. 
HANDBiXL,  275. 

Ace.  281. 

Ace  line,  275. 

Balls,  276,  282. 

Bibliography,  282. 

Court,  indoor,  275. 
Outdoor,  276. 

Doubles,  280. 

I?res9,  282. 


HANDBALL — Continued. 

Fouls,  280. 

General  description,  275. 

Glossary,  283. 

Hinders.  279. 

History,  282. 

Hitting  the  ball,  277. 

Inner  Gne.  276. 

Officials,  281. 
Referee,  281. 
Scorer.  281. 

Outfit.  282. 

Players,  277. 

Receiving,  278. 

Referee,  281. 

Rules,  279. 

Score,  281. 

Scorer,  281. 

Serving.  277. 

Singles,  277. 

Start,  277. 

Tell  board,  276. 
Handbooks,  see  Bihliographiee. 
Handicaps,  17. 
Hare  and  hounds,  513. 
Haiards,  see  Oolf. 
Heats.  485,  553. 
HIGH  JUMP,  RUNNING,  562. 

Standing.  568. 
HlKli  schools. 

Games  for  boys,  9. 

For  girls,  10. 

Junior  athletes.  474. 

Novice,  474. 

Senior,  475. 

Weight  classification.  476. 
Hinders,  see  Handball. 
HOCKEY,    see  Field    Hockey   and 

Ice  Hockey. 
Home  Run,  Baseball,  40. 

Indoor  baseball,  326. 
Honor,  see  Golf. 
How  to  Inflate  a  ball,  23. 

Mark  courts  and  fields,  28. 
HOP,  STEP,  AND  JUMP,  561. 
HURDLE  RACES,  538. 

Description  of,  538. 

Distances.  538. 
Between  hurdles,  540. 

Finish,  541. 

Form.  541. 

Hurdles,  specifications  for,  538. 

Records,  542. 

Speed,  542. 

The  course,  540. 

The  race,  541. 


ICE  HOCKEY,  287. 
Bibliography,  310. 
Blocking,  296. 
Body  checking.  288.  296. 
Captains,  293,  307. 
Center,  289. 
Championship  games,  302. 


„,  ^8,  2B6-7.  3-, 

DitnenaiaDB  oC  Said  and  (osJ,  2 
Dutiea  of  ptsyera,  291, 
FBidng,  288.  293. 
Fiald,  2SS. 
FdtwBTdB,  289.  293. 
FouIb,  300. 

Offaide  play.  301. 

PeDslCiea  (or,  301, 

PUyen,  300. 


Int«nollesla(e     sasMlatlaD 
anutem      >(lilctrs 

Intercoll«lat«  nHttboU.  aee 

baS,  liilmnUcyiaU. 
INDOOB  BA8EBAJX,  315. 
Aaaiat,  340. 
Balls,  323,  335. 

SpcciSaationa  for,  342. 
Ba»B,  3 IS. 
SpeclGcstioDB  for.  343. 

Eutitled  to  bau,  331. 
FDrcod  run,  330. 
For  Brat  baae,  32S. 


OverruntiiDii  baasB.  328. 


1 


Liftiog"he'pucli.  2t 


Penalty  time  keeper.  307. 

Seorefor,  341. 

Plajoni.  2S9. 

CnaohefB,  332. 

Point,  239,  292. 

Cotwhing.  332. 

'Lifiin|.,'29B, 

Drawn  Bame.  338. 

Mothoda  of  playing,  29fl. 

Draw,  344. 

PuBiOK,  2U6. 

Referee,  303. 

li^hif^SM. 

Right  and  Inft  ^otera.  289. 

Right  and  lelt  wmas.  289. 

Fieldera.  336. 

Ralee  for,  337. 

Forced  run,  330, 

Shin  euarda,  309. 

SkalBB,  309, 

fSuI  li'nV  3*19. 

»S.3». 

Gloseary,  aee  BaUbaO. 

Foul  play  with,  28S.  296-7,  300. 
Specificatioaa   (or   and  ooat  of. 

Home  plate. '343. 

30M. 

Home  run.  320. 

MStTi^k  342 

T«m.,  289. 

Tiea.  302, 

Time  keeper.  306. 

Umpirea.  300. 

Overrunning  baMs,  32S. 

ixasissrh. 

2!fiK|^'™- 

aAflA,^^BnA>ball. 

nOatliiK  a  ball,  23. 

QUnsaNeeBa^^i^iiU. 

Strikes  nnd  balle,  33S 

ngpecton,   for   track  and    Odd 

Thtt.«,  3M. 

■Mae*.  490. 

f  ui  out,,  %ia. 
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INDOOK  BASBBALL  — (?™«iiti*(. 

LA  CB0868  — ConMnJ^^^^^H 

R«Dorda,  330. 

Faoing,  ball  lodging,  35S.           ^^^H 
Out  of  bou^rsS?.                 ^^1 

Ba«nmiwis.  328. 

Field  eaptain.,  368,                       ^H 

Bdore,  338. 

Steal  ing  baseg,  330. 

Pi"t  dl!e™,^356,^3M.                  ^H 

Te^l.'sZD."'''*' 

At  but,  821. 

Free  throw.  363.                                ^M 

Id  the  field,  333. 

Function  of  phu'en.  seaeral,  Sit,  ^M 

Tbree-fool  limit,  338. 

Detail,  352.                                    ^H 

Tie  laniB,  3.38. 

Foulfl  and  pensUiei.  360.                     ^M 

Umpirf,  341. 

Ball,  3fll.                                           ^ 

196. 

Blocking,  361. 

CroMe  and  ils  u».  MO. 

J 

Free  throw,  363. 

PenBlliM  and  procedure  for.  3S2, 

JAVELIN   THROW.  4S2. 

Playera,  361.                                ^^m 

'"rSd  'soo"'*'''  *^^' 

Summary  of.  360,                      ^^M 

g!i^;'r'.;^,1&io^^-340,      H 

Junior 'in   *tf»k   and   fleM 

atb- 

letlf8,+74. 
JUMP.  RUNNING  BROAD. 

Go'^fk'i'^?,ly;lsif  ""■'"■  "^M 

RUN.VING   H1C;h.  462. 

GoHle,  34^  370.                            ^H 

STANDING  BROAD.   SS7 

Change  of,  363.                            ^^^M 

STANDING   HIGH,  468. 

Boore  for,  363.                          ^^M 

THREE     STANDING    BROAD, 

Glossary,  3T3.                               ^^^| 

Hbtory,  371.                                 ^^M 

K 

nte   er^ce       t     opponent..  <^^H 

Inside  home.  353,  356.                      ^M 

Laced  naUa.  23. 

Al'.Je'o'f  playing  the  ball,  36S.       ^^| 

LA   CROS8k.347. 

Net,  34fl,  STOI                                ^H 

AttBCk.  352,  3S*,  3M. 

Offi<:iala,  364.                                 ^^M 

Ball,  ailor  a  foul,  357. 

Offiide  play,  348.                           ^^H 

Facing,  3S7. 

Outfit,  369.                                    ^^H 

OntaidE  home,  353,  366.              .^^H 

M^'^'^'ing,  358. 

Fenam«  and  proeedura  for  lUO^^H 

iSS"'"'"' 

Point,  354,  356,                            ^^^1 

Point;  of  play,  368.                      ^H 

Referee,  365,                                 ^^^1 

Body  cheddnc,  348,  36B. 
Ceoter,  354. 
Center  oircle,  351. 

S^^td^attaek,  3M.  356.               ^^| 

Change  of  goali,  383. 

Seooad  detenu.  355.  366.              _^^M 

Cbeckine,  318,  35B. 

Goal  keeper,  363. 

Choice  of  bobIh,  358. 

Covar  point,  386,  356. 

'S^St-,, »,    fl 

^^feu'lt'sBO. 

EfsB  Of,  360. 

De(en«,  352.  355,  35a. 

Dclail  dutiea  of  players.  362. 

Dtbh,  371. 

LAH^'^^^SUm.                  ^H 

M-^ag,ial.3S7. 

BeAkBlo<p,<<,ai.Vll.                  ^^H 

"^rS  TEN 
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J  TENNIS— Coniiamd. 

B»ll,  Bervad  Into  not,  387. 
Spe^ilicationa  for.  400. 
Touching  B  Une,  385. 
Touching  Ihfl  nel,  385,  388. 


Doubles,  390. 


IS  and  liQH,  3S0. 


rorcn  in  play.  3U3. 
Four-handei)  game,  . 


MABATHOK   BACE,  613.  319. 
HarldnK  courts  »nil  nelds,  20. 
ItUrsball,  track  and  Held,  502, 
Hatch  nmes,  14. 
HIDDLk  DISTANCE  AND   DIS- 
TANCE TEACS  BACES, 


i 


Match  game,.  307. 
Mel.  363.  401. 

B^  tnuchine.  385,  386. 

Served  into,  337. 
Odds,  3B7. 
Ofiicislti,  393. 

Point  in  Boore,  3M,  3DS. 
Fast  for  net,  4D1. 
FcBBS  for  cacliet,  400. 
Kackflt  pnaa.  4Da 

Spesificstiona,  400. 
Referee,  393. 
Return  of  ball,  in  doubles.  390. 

In  Bioglee,  33S. 
Rulea  for  Mrvioe,  3S3. 

For  striker  out,  3S6. 
Boore.  304. 
Score  card,  396. 


Racordi,  524. 
Spaed,  524. 
Start.  S21. 

N 
National  CoU^ate  AthleHc  Arbo- 


Clerl _,  . 

Field  Judgm,  500, 

judftefl  of  finish.  498. 
Msnball.  502. 
Fren  ete¥rud.  HO. 
Rsfene,  MB. 
Scant.  GOO. 
Starter,  492. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD,  48S. 
OSslde  Flar.  ih  Pic"  " 
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On  time  for  events,  track  and 
Held,  478.  See  different 
games  for  penalties  for  late- 
ness. 

"  On  your  mark."  493. 

Organization,  athletic,  6. 

Organized  atliletlcs,  1. 


Penalty  for  fiilse  start,  running 
races,  481. 
Place  in  running  race,  478. 
POLE  VAULT,  569. 
POLO   (EQUESTRIAN),  409. 
Accidents,  419. 

To  ponies,  419. 
Ball,  415. 

Fouls,  419. 

Method  of  playing,  415. 

Put  in  play,  412. 

Rules  and  fouls,  419. 

Specifications  for,  424. 
Bibliography,  425. 
Blocking,  415. 
Captains,  423. 
Choice  of  ends,  412. 
Crooking,  415. 

Crossing  the  line  of  a  player,  416. 
Dimensions  of  fields,  409. 
Dress,  424. 
Eligibility,  412. 

Field,  dimensions  and  lines,  409. 
Field  captains,  423. 
Formation  of  teams,  410. 
Fouls,  417. 

Accidents,  419. 

Ball,  419. 

Penalties,  417. 

Players,  418. 

Playing  the  ball.  419. 

Ponies,  418. 

Riding,  417. 

Summary  of,  417. 
General  description,  409. 
Glossary,  425. 
Goal,  dimensions,  409. 

Posts,  424. 

Score,  419. 
Goal  judges,  423. 
History,  424. 
Interference,  415. 
Interrupted  game,  420. 
Judges,  goal,  423. 
Mallets,  crooking,  415. 

Fouls,  418. 

Rules  for,  418. 

Specifications  for,  424. 
Method  of  playing  the  ball,  415. 
Knock  in,  413. 
Officials,  420. 

Offside,  players  to  pass  on,  416. 
Out  of  bounds,  414. 
OutGt,  424. 
jPens/ttea,  for  fouls,  417, 


POLO  (EQUESTRIAN)— Con^tntMd. 
Players,  rules  and  foms,  418. 
Playing  the  ball,  rules  for.  419. 
Ponies,  accidents  to,  419. 
Measurements  for,  423. 
Pulling  up,  417. 
Putting  the  ball  in  place,  412. 
Referee,  421. 
Riding,  417. 
Right  of  way,  416. 
Blocking,  415. 
Crossing,  416. 
Interference,  415. 
Rules  for  knock  in,  413. 
Out  of  bounds,  414. 
Pulling  up,  417. 
Riding,  416. 
Right  of  way,  416. 
S^ety,  414. 
Safety,  414. 

Score  on,  420. 
Score,  419. 
Scorer,  423. 
Start,  413. 
Sticks,  see  McUlet. 
Crooking,  415. 
Substitutes,  410. 
Summary  of  fouls,  417. 
Accidents,  419. 
Ball,  419. 
Penalties,  417. 
Players,  418. 
Playing  the  ball,  419. 
Ponies,  418. 
Riding,  417. 
Teams,  410. 
Ties,  420. 
Time,  414. 
Timer,  422. 
Press  steward,  502. 
Professional   athletes,  definition 

of,  4. 
Prizes,  18. 

Pro4:^dure,  routine  for  competi- 
tion, 476. 
Protest,  In  races,  484. 
Public  Schools  Athletic  Leafue, 
New  York,  9. 
Girls'  branch  of,  10. 
Puck,  see  Ice  Hockey. 
Punt,  203. 

Punt  out,  football,  208. 
Put,  shot,  577. 
Putting,  see  Oolf. 


RACES,  running,  general  procedure 
for,  478.  See  Relay  Racee^ 
Rowing  Racee^  Running 
Races,  Sprint  and  Walking 
Racee. 

Referee,  18,  488. 

Regatta,  see  Roxoing  Races. 

E^sttaUoik  ot  k1i&\«teA,  ^%.  476. 


Kisking,  432.  433.  437. 

LineBmen,  44G. 

Making  a,  goal,  434. 

MBthgda  □?  pUyins  tbe  ball,  437, 

Methods  uid  rules  for  players,  138. 

Net,  430. 

Offuda  play,  400. 

OutHt,  446. 

OuMde  light  and  lalt,  432. 

Paaalty  forlouls.'lSS. 

Penalty  kick  mark,  432. 

PlacE  kiDk,  437. 

Playera,  methods,  fouls,  and  rules 

Offside  'and  onaide  play.  440. 


SWV,  440. 

Officios,'  458. 

Start,  433. 

Summary  o[  (aula  aud  penmlties. 

Metal  tell-tale,  463. 

PUyina  tha  ball.  45S. 

Retutaiag  the  baU,  4BS. 

Time,  436. 

BPHINT  BACEB,  5H. 

Rules  (or  bftod-oat,  4S6. 

Courw.tbe,  511. 

For  aervi™,  454. 

Dis^ace^.  Si3,si4. 

Beiw,  rul'es  for,  494.         '     • 

Finiah,  516. 

Form,  SI  a. 

Rules  (or.  4M. 

Service  liD«,  463,  4M. 

Proteitii.  617. 

Tell-tale,  453. 

StAQdards,  amateur  and    profra- 

donal,  3. 
STANDING      BUOAD         JUMP, 

THBEE    STANDING     BKOAD 
JUMPS,  660. 
STANDING  mGB  JUMP,  5BS. 

Station  In  nee.  47S. 

SUdui,  Bee  Jfisld    Hockcu.  (hV.  let 


Tarkle,  In  football,  ISO,  « 

Tve,  l«elni  tbe  ball.  Me  O, 
TpU  board,  see  llandbaU. 
THBHE       STANDING 

JUMPS,  561. 
THBOWING  THE  DISCDb,  oh. 
THBOWING     THE     nFTT-StX 

POUND   WEIGHT.  aiW. 
TBB      BAMHKR, 


Index 
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THROWING      THE       JAVELIN, 

592. 
TDIE  KEEPERS,  499. 

See  Officials  under  various  games. 
Touch   down,   see  FootbaU,   Inter- 
collegiate. 

Toiiraamentg,  15.  

TRACK    AND    FIELD    EVENTS, 
473. 

Bibliography,  507. 

Definition  of,  2. 

Glossary,  508. 

History,  505. 

List  of,  473. 

Officials,  486. 

Score,  504. 

Ties,  503. 
Training,  2. 
Trophies,  18. 


VAULT,   POLE,  569. 

Vigor  In  athletics,  1. 
VOLLEY  BALL.  463. 
BiAl,  dead,  467. 

How  played,  467. 

Rules  for,  467. 

Specifications  for,  469. 
Bibliography,  470. 
Boundary  lines,  463. 
Choice  of  courts  or  service,  465. 
Court,  463. 

Choice  of,  465. 
Dribbling.  467. 
Formation  of  teams,  464. 
Fouls  and  penalties,  468. 

Receiving  side,  468. 

Servins  side,  468. 
General  description,  463. 
Linesman,  469. 
Movable  standards,  470. 
Net,  464. 

Players  may  not  touch,  467. 

Specifications  for,  470. 
Officials,  468. 
Outfit,  469. 
Penalties,  468. 
Places  for  players,  464. 
Players,  may  not  touch  net,  467. 

Nimiber,  464. 

On  time,  465. 

Rotation  of,  464. 
Receiving  side,  466. 

Penalized  for  fouls,  468. 


VOLLEY    BALL  — Continued. 
Referee,  468. 
Returning  the  ball,  466. 

See  rules  and  score. 
Rotation  of  players,  464. 
Rules,  467. 
Score,  468. 
Service,  465. 

Rules  for,  465. 

Penalties Jor  fouls  in,  468. 
Substitutes,  465. 
Teams,  464. 

W 

Weighing  In,  477. 

Weight  classification  of  athletes, 

476. 

WEIGHT  THROWING,  section  on, 

577. 
Baseball  distance  throw,  494. 
Basket  ball,  distance  throw,  596. 
Discus  throw,  584. 
Fifty-six  pound  weight,  590. 
Hammer  throw,  587. 
Javelin,  592. 
Shot  put,  579. 
Wings,   see  Field    Hockey   and  Ice 

Hockey. 
WALKING  RACES,  547. 
AS  A  COMPETITIVE    TRACK 
EVENT,  547. 
Course,  547. 
Distances,  547. 
Finish,  548. 
Form,  548. 
Fouls,  548. 
Officials,  549. 
Records,  549. 
Start,  547. 
The  walk,  547. 
WALKING     AS     A 
PETITIVE 
EVENT,  549. 
Women,  athletics  for,  6,  8. 
Women's  colleges,   athletics  In, 
6,8. 


Young    Men's    Christian    Asso- 
ciation Athletic  League, 

6,8. 


NON-COM- 
ATHLETIC 


Printed  in  the  United  States  oi  Axxvedea^ 


.'npHE  following  pages  contain  advertisements  of  a 
few  of  the  Macmillan  books  on  kindred  subjects. 


Lawn  Tennis  and  Lacrosse 

By  J.  PARMLY  PARET 

AND 

WILLIAM  HARVEY  MADDREN 

(American  Sportmen's  Library) 

Clothj  8vOj  illustrated^  ocv  +  4ig  pages,  $2.00 

Tennis  is  presented  by  J.  Parmly  Paret  under  the  topics : 
The  History  of  Lawn  Tennis:  I.  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  the  Game ;  11.  Evolution  and  Development  of 
Expert  School ;  III.  Tournament  Play  in  America  and 
Abroad;  IV.  International  Matches ;  V.  Eackets,  Balls,  and 
Other  Accessories ;  VI.  Championship  Records;  Methods 
of  Play :  I.  The  First  Rudiments  of  Skill ;  II.  Making 
the  Strokes  in  Good  Form ;  III.  Flawing  and  the  Strategy 
of  the   Game;   IV.    The   Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Service; 

V.  Doubles  and  Mixed  Doubles  ;  VI.  Relative  Skill  of  the 
World's  Best  Flayers  ;  VII.  Reminiscences  of  Early  Masters 

of  the  Game,    The  Physiological  Side  of  the  Game : 

I.  The  Physical  Effects  of  Lawn  Tennis ;  II.  Training  for 
Match  Flay  ;  III.  Care  of  the  Body  under  Physical  Strain* 
Lawn  Tennis  Encyclopedia :  I.  The  Laws  of  Lawn 
Tennis;  II.  Decisions  on  Doubtful  Points  of  Flay  ;  III.  Sug- 
gestions and  Regulations  for  Tournaments  ;  IV.  Rules  and 
Instructions  for  Handicapping  ;  V.  The  Building  and  Care 
of  Courts ;  VI.  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Game; 
VII.  Bibliography  of  Lawn  Tennis  Literature, 

Lacrosse,  by  William  Harvey  Maddren,  is  explained: 
I.  History;  11.  Apparatus  for  Playing ;  III.  The  Game; 
IV.  International  Contests  ;  V.  History  in  the  United  States ; 

VI.  Famous  Flayers  and  Records. 

These  games  are  illustrated  with  photographs  well  chosen 
to  supplement  the  text. 
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